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CUT YOUR OPERATING 
COSTS WITH THE GREATEST 
TRACTION TIRE EVER BUILT 








Scientifically designed 
tread (patented) has con- 
tinuous bars preventing 
bumping on paved roads 
—self cleaning—no 
chains needed. 














Here's the tire “made to order” for the toughest 
jobs you have. It will take your equipment through 
mud, snow, sand, loose earth, crushed rock, and over 
any unimproved roads—in any weather. You will not 
need chains with Firestone Ground Grip Tires. The 
scientifically designed tread is self-cleaning and will 
not clog up. 

: To make the body of the tire stronger to withstand 
Gum-Dipped cord the stresses and strains of the extra pulling power, it 
; is built up of Gum-Dipped cords. There are two extra 
SeGy Tene Sasre layers of Gum-Dipped cords to lock the massive 
super-traction tread to the Gum-Dipped cord body. 
of heavy pulling. These are patented Firestone construction features. 
If it is necessary to drive your equipment over paved 
roads to reach the job, you will find that Ground 
Grip Tires do not bump. 
Equip now with Firestone Ground Grip 
Tires and start cutting your operating costs 
today. The nearby Firestone Auto Supply and 
Service Store or Firestone Tire Dealer is ready 
to serve you. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone—featuring Richard 
Crooks, Nelson Eddy—with Margaret Speaks, Monday 
evenings over Nationwide N. B. C._—WEAF Network 
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Fifty Years Ahead 
---A Research 


Viewpoint 


N AN ADDRESS before the recent 
Pacific Logging Congress in Van- 
couver, B. C., Carlile Winslow, direc- 

tor of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., presented a fascinating 
picture of the lumber industry fifty years 
hence, his subject being “Fifty Years 
Ahead—A Research Viewpoint.” This 
address was published practically in full 
in the Nov. 9 issue of AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN and those who failed to read it 
should look up that issue now and give 
this remarkable address a careful perusal. 
Unfortunately, the average lumberman 
seems not to be particularly interested in 
what the situation may be fifty years 
hence and for that reason many may at- 
tach less importance to the subject of 
Mr. Winslow’s paper than it really de- 
serves. It is gratifying to note, though, 
that lumbermen in rapidly increasing 
numbers are getting the vision and are 
viewing the problems of the industry in 
their relation to the years far in the fu- 
ture. One of the pathetic, if not tragic, 
features of the lumber industry has been 
in large measure its lack of permanence; 
when mills after a more or less extended 
period of activity have exhausted their 
timber supplies they have moved to an- 
other section where timber was available, 
leaving abandoned communities, many of 
them literally “deserted villages.” The 
theme of Mr. Winslow’s address was “a 
stabilized forest industry.” Declaring that 
“utilization should become more intensive 
in many lines” he threw on the mental 
canvas this alluring picture: “Forest in- 
dustry should become more broadly di- 
versified and yet more closely integrated, 
with the sawmill, the veneer mill, the 
fabricating works, the pulping plant, and 
the chemical factory forming a multiple 
hook-up centered on realizing maximum 
values from timber of the size and quality 
that will be available.” Contrast that 
picture, based on sustained-yield forestry 
practice and complete forest utilization, 
with that of the pioneer lumber industry 
or the industry even as it is today, and 
the effect should be startling, to say the 
least. Again, the speaker said: “Stabili- 
zation! That means that the utilization 
industries will make themselves at home 
with the trees. The growth, development 
and harvesting of a forest crop will be 
as much a part of the day’s work as rais- 
ing corn is to a farmer.” 

A factor that will help to hasten the 
attainment of a stabilized and continuing 
forest industry is the “trend toward pub- 
lic ownership of forest lands and public 
aid to private owners” of which Mr. 
Winslow said: “Regardless of our indi- 
vidual views and of shifts in political cur- 
rents, the impact of economic and social 
factors seems headed, through one process 
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or another, in that direction. While there 
is a great variety of influences involved 
in this tendency, if public co-operation in 
land ownership is once accomplished in 
a large way, and if adequate administra- 
tion of the holdings is provided, it would 
have the distinct advantage of easing the 
land situation, of ending migration, and 
giving stability to the utilization indus- 
tries, and of insuring them a continuing 
wood supply at the lowest possible cost.” 

Leaders in the lumber industry recog- 
nize the important need of research if that 
industry is to keep pace with modern de- 
velopments and maintain its “place in the 
sun,” but difficulty has been encountered 
in impressing that fact sufficiently for 
adequate support to be provided for re- 
search projects. In this connection, Mr. 
Winslow said: “If developments to make 
permanent and enlarge the great economic 
structure you now have in your forest 
resources and logging and wood indus- 
tries are to come about—if the potential- 
ities are to be converted into realities— 
it will be through adequate research. 
That is what has brought expansion to 
other industries, including many of your 
competitors ; it is the tool that you must 
increasingly utilize to keep pace with 
modern changing conditions. You can 
not afford to overlook it.” 

In the limited confines of editorial com- 
ment no adequate conception can be given 
of the picture as presented in the pa- 
per referred to. It should have the care- 
ful and thoughtful consideration of every 
person at all interested in the develop- 
ment of a stabilized and permanent forest 
industry. 


A Silly Defense 
of the Trade 


Agreement 
ee on the recent Cana- 


dian trade agreement which, among 

other things, reduces by one-half the 
duty and the import tax on lumber 
shipped from Canada into the United 
States, the Detroit Times makes this 
naive statement: “The lumber concession 
was defended on the grounds that the 
American lumber industry is at present 
unable to supply the country’s require- 
ments.” If conditions in the lumber in- 
dustry for the past several years had not 
been so tragic, that statement would be 
screamingly funny. An AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN reader who had seen this state- 
ment in the Times, offers the caustic com- 
ment: “I am sure this will be good news 
to the lumbermen who have seemed to 
think that there was too much lumber.” 
Wishing to defend the trade agreement, 
one could search the country over and 
rack his brains to the uttermost and then 
would fail to find a less sensible or sat- 
isfactory excuse for these lumber conces- 
sions than the one advanced by the Times. 
“Unable to supply the country’s require- 
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ments” indeed, when the biggest problem 
the American lumber industry has faceq 
within recent years has been that of try. 
ing to curtail production sufficiently to 
keep it within the limits of demand ang 
at the same time remain in business. Le 
us be charitable, though, and concede that 
in repeating such a silly statement the 
Times’ news writer was simply express- 
ing a thought evolved by some member 
of that ever-present group which, when 
discussing the problems of the lumber in- 
dustry, always “talks through its hat.” 
There are more sensible and cogent rea- 
sons for the lumber section of the Cana- 
dian agreement than that given by the 
Times, if a person really wanted to dis- 
cuss the subject in a fair and impartial 
way. 


A Crusade That 
Is Producing 


Results 


ARGELY THROUGH the initia- 
tive of an individual lumberman, 
a veritable crusader, railroad ex- 
ecutives are being impressed with not 
only the desirability but the necessity 
of providing equipment that will af- 
ford better protection in transit to 
shipments of lumber. No railroad offi- 
cials and few lumbermen until recently, 
have given much thought to the cause 
for many lumber shipments reaching 
their destination in a damaged condi- 
tion through warping and staining, 
particularly of the top layers in the car. 
In fact, it is only since a substantial 
number of all steel cars or cars with 
metal roofs have been utilized for lum- 
ber loading that this damage has be- 
come serious. There are few railroad 
executives and few lumbermen whe 
within the past year have not been 
made to realize that this is a matter 
of tremendous importance, but one 
that can be easily remedied. 
Inaugurated by a Chicago lumber- 
man, then adopted as a major activity 





by the National Association of Com- 


mission Lumber Salesmen, and com- 
manding the interest and attention of 
other associations and individual lum- 
bermen throughout the country, a 
movement was started first, to apprise 
railroad officials of the damage result- 
ing to lumber shipped in cars with all- 
metal roofs and to suggest an easy 
remedy through lining all car roofs 
with wood, and then to induce pur- 
chasers to demand that their lumber 
be protected from damage in transit 
by being loaded in cars with wood or 
wood-lined roofs. 

There has been no cessation of these 
efforts; rather they have grown in in- 
tensity and as a result, many cars now 
are being put in good repair and the 
roofs lined with wood. As railroads 
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generally begin to provide the proper 
equipment, lumber shipments will ar- 
rive at destination in better condition, 
there will be fewer causes for com- 
plaint, dealers and users will be bet- 
ter satisfied and the industry will bene- 
fit because of the better satisfaction its 
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product gives in use. Not the least 
of the benefits will be the enlarged 
market for lumber created by the de- 
mand for material for building new 
cars and putting old cars in better con- 
dition. 

The progress made in this direction 
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is a distinct tribute to the persistency 
and ability of one lumberman, who has 
set in motion a campaign that is out- 
standing because it is truly construc- 
tive and helpful in every way—a help- 
ful service to all concerned, railroads, 
shippers, buyers and users of lumber. 


News From Southwest’s Lumber Capital 


Increases Its Mixed Car Service 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 2.—As a result of 
the recent organization of a new corporation 
known as the Louisiana Central Oak Flooring 
Corp. in conjunction with R. D. and W. W. 
Kellogg, the Exchange Sawmill Sales Co., of 
this city, has announced that it is now equipped 
to furnish its customers with mixed cars of oak 
flooring and pine lumber from the Clarks (La.) 
plant of the Louisiana Central Lumber Co. 

The Louisiana Central Oak Flooring Corp. 
is located at Monroe, La., near Clarks, and has 
acquired the oak flooring plant of the Kellogg 
Lumber Co., whose Kellogg brand of flooring 
has been well and favorably known to the trade 
for many years. Officers of the new company 
are as follows: 

President—C. C. Sheppard. 

Vice president and general manager—R. D. 
Kellogg. 

Secretary—R. B. White. 

Treasurer—W. W. Kellogg. 

Flooring manufactured by the Louisiana Cen- 
tral Oak Flooring Corp. will be known as 
ESSCO brand, and the sales will be handled 
by the Exchange Sawmill Sales Co. This 
places the company in position to furnish its 
customers mixed cars of all items of oak floor- 
ing, with southern pine yard and shed stock. 

The oak flooring production will be under 
the supervision of R. D. Kellogg, and the trade 
will be interested to note that the same plant 
foreman and almost the same crew formerly 
employed at this plant are now producing 
ESSCO grade of oak flooring. 

Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., which has an 
outstanding reputation among dealers and wood- 
using industries throughout the country, covers 
the field in construction and finish lumber 
products. These include southern yellow pine, 
hardwoods and oak flooring, Klamath Soft 
Ponderosa pine and West Coast woods. Frank 
Watkins, sales manager, is particularly well 
pleased with this new arrangement which makes 
it possible for his department to round out a 
complete service to retail dealers and other lum- 
ber buyers. 


Reports of Fire Loss Exaggerated 


Retail lumber dealers and other buyers of the 
well known Dierks products will be gratified 
to learn that press reports of a recent fire at 
the Wright City (Okla.) mill of the company 
were much exaggerated. These reports indi- 
cated that the entire plant had been destroyed. 

his was in error, an ample supply of water 
and good pressure enabling the mill staff to 
keep the fire from spreading. The fire, which 
originated in the “hog” house of the remanu- 
facturing division, destroyed the remanufactur- 
ing building, cooling shed, and dry sorter; and 
damaged the kilns. The sawmill, planing mill, 
lumber sheds and other units were not affected, 
and shipments have continued to go forward 
from stocks on hand. 

The Dierks mill at Mountain Pine, Ark., 
after an idleness of two and one-half years, has 
resumed operation and rapidly is accumulating 
a stock of lumber. This plant, the newest one 
in the Dierks line, is completely modern and 
operates in timber of exceptional quality. 

Dealers who have availed themselves of the 
Opportunity to secure carpenter aprons from the 

lerks company, for advertising purposes, re- 
port gratifying results from the distribution of 
these aprons. In addition to the words, “Dierks 





Pre-Shrunk,” the aprons carry the name, ad- 
dress and telephone number of the dealer who 
distributes them. That the dealers like this 
type of advertising is indicated in the fact that 
they have purchased over 21,000 of these car- 
penter aprons through the Dierks advertising 
department in Kansas City. 


New Long-Bell Organization 
Completed 


An announcement of significance and interest 
to the entire lumber trade was made here on 
Nov. 27, when M. B. Nelson, president, issued 
a statement announcing that the reorganization 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., which provides 
for the consolidation of that company and the 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corp., has been com- 
pleted and would become effective as of mid- 
night, Nov. 30. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. takes over the 
assets of the Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corp. 
and in future will handle all business matters 





E SHALL have prosperity over 

the coming two to three years 
regardless of who is elected President in 
1936, but we shall not change the downward 
trend of living standards until people again 
are brought to their senses by the realization 
that the only security derives from courage, 
sacrifice, industry, thrift and the Ten Com- 
mandments.—ROGER W. BABSON. 





under the name of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
No change is contemplated in either the present 
personnel or management. 

The board of directors for the new Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. has been announced by the 
control board, as follows: M. B. Nelson, presi- 
dent; J. D. Tennant, vice president in charge of 
manufacturing, with direct supervision of West 
Coast mills; A. B. Everitt, vice president in 
charge of retail yards; R. T. Demsey, vice pres- 
ident; R. P. Combs, secretary-treasurer; L. L. 
Chipman, manager southern operations; Jesse 
Andrews, counsel. These directors will name 
an executive committee, with Mr. Andrews as 
chairman. With M. B. Nelson as president and 
R. P. Combs, secretary-treasurer, there will be 
five vice presidents : T. Demsey, A. B. 
Everitt, J. D. Tennant, S. M. Morris, of Long- 
view, Wash., and J. G. Hughes, Federal court 
representative with the company during the re- 
organization period. 

Another announcement of interest was that, 
after a sustained period of idleness, the Long- 
Bell operations at Crandall, Miss., are to be 
resumed. The facilities at Crandall are being 
increased by the addition of a dry kiln and a 
shed for storing rough and finished kiln dried 
lumber. This announcement was made by L 
L. Chipman, manager of southern operations. 

Joe Lane, one of the best known and most 
highly esteemed men in the lumber industry, 
is manager of eastern sales for the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., and is quite optimistic as to the 
outlook. Mr. Lane is located at Kansas City 
on has general supervision over all eastern 
sales. 

George Houston, manager of western sales, 
is located at Longview, Wash., where he is in 
close touch with the western operations 


A Busy Association Secretary 


Busily engaged in rounding ott the program 
for the annual convention of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, to be held in Kansas 
City, Jan. 29-31, E. E. Woods, secretary, finds 
time to respond to calls for attendance on im- 
portant meetings of dealers in Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas and other sections of the territory covered 
by his association. Mr. Woods finds dealers 
throughout the territory reporting better busi- 
ness this year, and practically all of them are 
looking forward to more activity during 1936. 

For the annual convention some features are 
being planned that will mark a distinct de- 
parture from previous convention programs. 
Mr. Woods also is lining up speakers of high 
standing and exceptional ability, who will dis- 
cuss problems of vital interest to every lumber 
and building material dealer and who should be 
strong drawing cards. The business sessions, 
the exhibits and the entertainment features at 
the coming convention will be such as to make 
every attending dealer feel that his time has 
been well spent. Particular attention is being 
given to planning a program of unusual interest 
for the ladies. The ladies’ auxiliary, which 
goes under the euphonious name of the SALS, 
will hold its meeting at the same time, and it 
is hoped there will be a large gathering. 


Union Pacific Buying Lumber and 
Track Materials 


According to an announcement by Carl R. 
Gray, president, the Union Pacific Railroad will 
spend approximately $4,000,000 for car rebuild- 
ing within the next 12 to 18 months. Already 
$2,700,000 has been spent for lumber and ma- 
terials to rebuild 1,970 box cars and to install 
Evans auto loading devices in 250 automobile 
cars which are being rebuilt. The remaining 
$1,200,000 will be spent in rebuilding and in- 
stalling loading devices in 500 automobile cars 
and rebuilding 377 other box cars. An appro- 
priation of $2,000,000 has been made for replen- 
ishing stocks of miscellaneous materials and ties. 


To Modernize Long Building 


The R. A. Long Building, home of many 
southwestern lumber company offices, has been 
accorded a substantial sum for modernization 
and general overhauling. Elevator cabs are to 
be enclosed, new plumbing equipment is to be 
installed, marble steps, noticeably worn from 
footsteps of three decades of lumbermen and 
other tenants, are to be retreaded, and various 
exterior changes are contemplated. 


Books Second Big Order for 


Bonneville Dam 


Vancouver, WasH., Nov. 30.—The DuBois 
Lumber Co. mill this week started cutting on a 
huge lumber order of cribbing material for 
the Bonneville Dam. The mill will cut 1,200,- 
000 board feet during December, January, Feb- 
ruary and March, to aid in filling a 4,000,000- 
foot order, which includes thousands of con- 
struction timbers. First deliveries will be made 
in January. The lumber is chiefly 10-by-10 and 
12-by-12 stock No. 2 grade. It is to be fin- 
ished after sawing. The order is the second 
one of major importance the DuBois mill has 
received as a result of the Bonneville project. 
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Table Analyzes Southern Rate 


December 7, 1935 
JACKSONVILLE, Fra., Dec. 2—As was re- Manufacturers’ 


Association, Presented a table 
ported in the Noy. 23 issue of the AMERICAN howi 


rates from the remainder of the territory will 

Showing the new rates on lumber from the come effective Dec, 9, The detailed infor 

UMBERMAN, Secretary T, M. True, at the South. The new rates from the Southwest be- tion concerning these rates, 
semi-annual meeting of the Southern Cypress came effect; Nov. 25, and it is expected that 






















as presented by Mr, 
rue, was as follows: 
Rates on Lumber Carloads (See Note) to Representatives Points in Official Territory fo 
From From th 
Louisiana Georgia Louisiana Georgia 20 
Group Florida Group Group Group Florida Group Group th 
To Column 1 2 1 2 4 6 1 To Column 41 2 1 2 4 6 7. 1 * 
Indianapolis, 1 38 39 39 40 47 41% 45% 39 Buffalo, 1 45 47% 45 46 48 46 44 a 
Ind. 2 32% 33 33 34 40 35% 39 33 ™ a. 2 36% 381% 36% 387% 39. 37% 38% 32 ter 
3 38 39 39 40 47 41% 45% 39 3 38 39% 38 39 40% 39 40 37 lar 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Southeast Cheerfully Turns Cor- 
ner to Prosperity 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Dec, 3.—“Prosperity” 
for the various sections of the lumber industry in 
the Southeast appeared written across the hori- 
zon as data of varied character indicative of 
the general upward economic trend were consoli- 
dated in Jacksonville, today. All the figures 
tended strongly to indicate that the phrase “due 
largely to Government agencies activities,” so 
current in recent months, is fading from the 
picture in the Southeast, and that normal con- 
struction is getting under way on the basis of 
general consumer demand. Though this up- 
trend is admittedly bolstered by Governmental 
operations, the last few weeks has seen more 
and more items introduced into the economic 
picture which (to use a wornout simile again) 
show that “Prosperity” has definitely worked 
its way “around the corner” and that the South- 
land is jogging along toward a condition more 
nearly “normal” than since the fateful days of 
October, 1929. 

Lumber shipments in November through the 
Port of Tampa were well in excess of 4,000,000 
feet, one of the best totals of the year. Jack- 
sonville’s exports ran to 916,000 feet in No- 
vember. Cargoes lifted at other ports in the 
Southeast swelled the total into big figures, 
though official data on loadings were not avail- 
able today. 


Federal Housing Plays Big Part 


Federal Housing Administration operations, 
responsible for a big share of the construction 
pick-up, reached a total on Nov. 16 of 25,280 
modernization loans in the sixth region, repre- 
senting a valuation of $9,122,178.54, of which 
Georgia alone secured $2,649,684. North Caro- 
lina, through Oct. 31, had secured $1,496,933.16 
in loans from FHA. In Mississippi, the same 
agency has loaned over $1,000,000 for repairs 
and improvements, Director W. P. Bridges 
stated. The Mississippi FHA chief stated more 
than $7,000,000 in building materials had been 
sold in the State since inauguration of the Fed- 
eral program, forecasting that in point of con- 
struction next year will be the best in decades 
in that commonwealth. Mississippi mills have 
employed more men this fall than for five years, 
Mr, Bridges stated. 

Interest was largely centered on Federal agen- 
cies and projects in the Southeast this week, by 
reason of President Roosevelt’s participation in 
the dedication of the Techwood low-cost hous- 
ing development in Atlanta—a $2,875,000 pro- 
gram. This, the nation’s initial Government 
slum-clearance project, is part of an Atlanta 
program to cost a total of $5,000,000. The 20 
large buildings are designed to house 603 fami- 
lies, as well as providing a dormitory for 
Georgia Tech students, the latter building al- 
ready having been completed and occupied. A 
business block providing offices and stores, and 
11 garage buildings, are included. A big section 
of the Atlanta program is devoted to the $2,285,- 
658 University development for negroes. 

One of the biggest individual construction 
projects advanced in the South during the last 
few days is the $1,000,000 Memorial Building in 
Montgomery, Ala., to house the State Depart- 
ment of Archives and History and serve as head- 
quarters for patriotic groups. 


Realty Sales, Building Permits, Show Gains 


Indications of the general, upward trend in 
the Southeast were plentiful in Florida. Realty 
sales in nine months have totaled $33,125,478, 
according to figures issued yesterday in Orlando. 

he figures for nine months exceeded the grand 
total of last year, when $31,170,583 in sales 
were recorded, and were construed in construc- 
tion circles as assuring a continued increase in 
repairs, remodeling and new construction for 
the next several months as compared with late 
1934 and early 1935 figures. Actual construc- 
tion totals in the Southeast in recent months 
have found the Greater Miami area consistently 





at the top, with much in the way of major con- 
struction noted in Miami Beach. Sarasota, 
over on the southwest coast of the State, though 
far down the scale in volume, showed a tre- 
mendous jump in percentage of building per- 
mits for November, compared with a year earlier 
and for the first 11 months was running about 
350 percent better than for that period in 1934. 
The Columbus (Ga.), construction increase for 
the first 11 months ran about 250 percent ahead 
of the same 1934 period, with much residential 
building under way. Indeed, C. F. Williams 
president of Williams Lumber Co., Columbus, 
was quoted yesterday as saying more estimates 
are being requested now than for five years 
past. G. W. Pearson, vice president of the 
company, and its estimator, concurred in this 
statement. 


Alabamans Report Big Gains 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 2.—A canvass of 
lumber and building material manufacturers and 
distributors reveals a decided upward trend in 
business volume in recent months, says Joseph 
G. Rowell, secretary-manager of the Alabama 
Building Material Institute. In the last six 
months, he said, in Alabama cities surveyed, vol- 
ume increases were 20 percent at Mobile and 


How Plan the 


Strong defense of the large kitchen and the 
basement, following suggestions that these well 
known friends are out-moded, was made in an 
invigorating and hope-inspiring session of the 
farm structures division of the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers held Tuesday after- 
noon at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. There 
was sharp difference of opinion—all good nat- 
ured, of course—and the meeting ended on the 
wholesome note of nobody being quite so pro- 
foundly certain of what constitutes the ideal 
farm kitchen and home plan. The consensus 
was that what is really needed is an organiza- 
tion to serve as a common meeting ground for 
the agricultural engineer, the architect, the 
manufacturer or distributor of building ma- 
terials, and editors particularly concerned with 
the planning of farm structures; for it was 
agreed that a tremendous volume of farm build- 
ing is imminent, and proper correlation of plan- 
ning is essential if the farmer is to obtain the 
maximum value from his investment. It was 
brought out that 27 percent of the farm invest- 
ment is in buildings, and of this, 55 percent is 
in the home. Tentative steps were taken by 
K, J. T. Ekblaw, agricultural engineer of the 
American Zinc Institute and chairman of the 
farm structures division, to form such an or- 
ganization. 

The battle started after Henry K. Holsman, 
prominent Chicago architect, had presented the 
line of thought of those who are seeking the 
utmost in efficiency, the latest in materials and 
methods, and complete freedom from tradition 
in arrangement (illustrating with slides of the 
model farm home at the 1933 Chicago World’s 
Fair), and had asserted that if it meets the 
family’s needs completely, the home will be 
beautiful by virtue of that fact. Then came 
Mrs. Mary R. Reynolds, associate editor of the 
Farm Journal, described by Mr. Ekblaw as “a 
housewife who has gone into business.” 

“Why be dogmatic about beauty?” she de- 
manded, and maintained that the measure of 
value should be the extent to which the house 
is comfortable and agreeable to the family liv- 
ing in it. Nor, she added, should one person or 
one group decide what is correct and expect 
Mrs. Farmer in every State to follow that plan. 
In regard to kitchens, for example, Mrs. Rey- 
nolds said, it is customary for planners to as- 
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Gadsden, and range up to 88 percent in Hunts- 
ville and south central Alabama. Birmingham 
distributors have reported similar increases, with 
indications pointing to a still larger volume be- 
ginning early in the new year. Predictions are 
often heard that Birmingham is on the eve of 
construction activity greater than for several 
years. Architects, contractors, builders and 
realty agencies join in the optimism. 


Ship Canal Uses Much Lumber 


Ocata, FLa., Dec. 2.—The MacKay Lumber 
Co., Ocala, it has been learned, has delivered 
most of the lumber used in the building of the 
contractors’ camps on the Florida ship canal 
right of way. This concern has delivered more 
than 2,000,000 feet of lumber to the contractors 
for camps and other purposes. This lumber, an 
officer of the MacKay company said, has been 
coming from mills in various parts of Florida 
and Georgia, about three-fourths of it from 
Florida mills. 


New Industries Boom City 


Panama City, Fia., Dec. 3.—A survey just 
made here shows forty-five new business firms 
established in 1935, among them being: Holland 
Lumber Co., Jinks Lumber Co., Philips-Moor- 
man Lumber Co., Hempstead Lumber Co., and 
Tony-Tobin Lumber Co. Panama City, home 
of the Southern Kraft Paper Corp.’s big plant, 
has enjoyed a tremendous growth during the last 
few years, stimulated largely by construction of 
the big industrial plant and port development. 
Increased population has forced a rapid expan- 
sion in residential and business construction. 


Farm Home? 


sume that there will be a milk-house somewhere, 
but on many farms the cream separator must 
still be kept in the kitchen, and there must be 
some space reserved for it. There should be a 
place for the stove near an outside wall, so the 
woodbox can extend through the wall. There 
must be a place for the canning of vegetables, 
the work of butchering time, the feeding of 
threshers. There should be room for a play- 
pen for the baby, if such is needed, so the woman 
can watch her child while she is about her work. 
There should be room for a chair so she can sit 
down and read a book while watching the food 
on the stove. 


“I make a plea for larger kitchens,” Mrs. 
Reynolds said. “There has been too much at- 
tention to saving the housewife’s steps, and too 
little study on the nerve strain that is caused by 
havirig no place to put things. These small 
kitchens may be all right for the city, where 
there are bakeries and delicatessens, but they 
don’t fit in the country.” She was equally ve- 
hement about the need for the storage room 
which the basement provides better than any- 
thing else can. 


Did that “tear the lid off”! In subsequent 
discussions others strongly supported her stand, 
some for reasons of convenience in the home and 
others for structural improvement. Mr. Hols- 
man later qualified his statement with “base- 
ments when there is a need for them, certainly, 
but not just because ‘houses always have base- 
ments.’ ” 


Wallace Ashby, chief, division of structures, 
bureau of agricultural engineering, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, said that much in- 
formation on the uses to which houses are put 
is expected to be developed from a research 
study in farmhouse design now being conducted 
by his division in the North, and another to be 
conducted later in the South. 

On the preceding day, in a session devoted to 
study of new applications of materials in farm 
construction, an important feature was a pres- 
entation, by Frank P. Cartwright, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association engineer, of 
the great increase of strength and efficiency in 
wood frames made possible by the use of the 
metal connectors which are sponsored by the 
Timber Engineering Co. 
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Introducing Joseph E. Johnson, the 

man who is carrying on rural rehabili- 

tation on fifty farms he manages in 
central Illinois 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., Dec. 2.—“An 
attractive farmstead increases the 
value of the property, betters the 
entire community, builds up the 
morale of the tenant, and induces 
more thorough agriculture.” 

“Labor costs just as much for a 
poor repair job as for a good one.” 

“It is no more expensive to have 
farm buildings neat and handy than 
it is to throw them together.” 

These are a few of the staunch 
beliefs of Joseph E. Johnson, former 
lumber dealer and banker, who is 
farm manager for 10,000 acres of 
fertile, level grain land in this sec- 
tion of Illinois. His success as a 
farm supervisor during the past ten 
years has not been due entirely to 
his knowledge of soil conditions, 
feasibility of crop rotation and 
other strictly agricultural lines, but 
also to his philosophy that you 
“can’t build a farm until you build 
a man.” Those nine words are the 
reason why lumber dealers in the 
district supplying materials enjoy 
good business, why carpenters and 
painters have good employment on 
the fifty farms managed by Mr. 
Johnson, why these places are as a 
whole the best appearing and well 
arranged in their communities, and 





A fine woven fence with steel posts 
encloses the garden plat, while pickets 


outline the rear lawn, and board 


fence a lot joining a small barn 
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50 Illinois Farmsteads Receiving 


Beauty Treatments | 


why the resident families are happy. 

The soundness of the farm 
manager’s ideas was brought out 
to a representative of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN on a recent tour 
of several farms supervised by Mr. 
Johnson where rural rehabilitation 
is now under way. As manager 
Mr. Johnson lays out the farm- 
stead with an eye to making it at- 
tractive, and having the various 
buildings arranged conveniently to 
each other. Two big points in his 
renovation program are the laying 
of strong foundations, and the ap- 
plication of durable roofs. He has 
found a composition block made of 
shale and concrete practical as a 
foundation which will keep the 
lumber off the ground and prolong 
its life. Paint is another preserva- 
tive which is boosted by Mr. John- 
son and applied at regular inter- 
vals to the buildings on the farms 
under his care. A good quality is 
always used, with the houses painted 
white and the barns and other 
structures covered with a soft gray. 
A complete job of painting is ad- 
vised to the land owners every five 
years by Mr. Johnson. All win- 
dow sash, rain gutters, and other 
parts severely attacked by weather 
are checked before the painting 
starts, and repairs made wherever 
necessary. The hog houses on 
farms he manages are receiving a 
coat of creosote inside and out to 
control disease and extend the life 
of the lumber. 


OLD BUILDINGS 
MADE SERVICEABLE 


Seven farms totaling 2,040 acres 
in Champaign, Piatt, Douglas, Ed- 
gar and Coles counties, which have 
recently been purchased for a Chi- 
cago advertising man by Mr. John- 
son, are good examples of rural 
improvements under his guidance. 
Let us first consider the place 
known as the “Bragg farm,” near 
the little town of Villa Grove. 
There were many buildings in the 
farmstead, and most of them were 
in shaky condition. The barn was 
not considered worth repairing by 
the neighbors, and the tenant was 
frankly skeptical. Mr. Johnson 
drew plans for his crew of car- 
penters, and today a more service- 
able barn could not be desired. A 








foundation was put under the struc- 
ture, gapping cracks between the 
siding boards were closed with 
narrow strips of used lumber, a 
new floor was put in, a dark cor- 
ner was divided into three handy 
granaries and made light with win- 
dows that also serve as openings 





This gives an idea of how many small 
buildings can be put under one roof 
to advantage. The front of the shed 
serves as a garage and work room 


through which feed can be thrown 
in, solid stanchions and stalls were 
built, and the finished product was 
solidly roofed and a good quality 
of paint applied to the exterior. 
Attention was next given to the 
old wash house near the rear door 
of the house. It was put on a 
foundation, and the inside altered 
for usefulness. The small structure 
now serves as a place to do the 
washings, separate milk, and store 
the family’s meat supply. A stove 
in the building will make it useful 
in winter as well as summer. A 
few paces away is the only new 
unit of the farmstead, and exempli- 
fies Mr. Johnson’s idea of putting 
several small buildings under one 
roof to reduce the original cost, 
upkeep and deterioration. It is 
placed at the end of the new drive 
which comes straight in from the 
road. The front end serves as a 
garage, along one side of which is 
a work bench that will prove most 





handy. The rest of the building is 
divided into three parts as shown 
in an accompanying picture. The 
first room is to serve as a coal 
shed, the next as a cob and wood 
house, and the last as a toilet, An 
interesting feature of the structure 
is in the roof, where trap doors have 
been fitted over the coal and wood 
rooms for use when fuel is un- 
loaded. The dilapidated chicken 
coop shown here was typical of the 
condition of the rest of the farm 
buildings before renovizing started. 


—— 





This barn looks happy with its new 

roof, doesn't it? Note the picket 

fence at one end made of used lum- 
ber too short for other purposes 





It will go under the hammer and 
saw next, and will not look like 
the same hen house after it has been 
raised onto a foundation, metal sid- 
ing applied, and re-roofed. An in- 
teresting thing about the coop 1s 
the fact that the boards used for 
inside partitions are solid black 
walnut lumber! When repair work 
is finished on this farmstead, the 
buildings will be squared up and 
present a unity of location. The 
former meandering driveway and 
an unsightly barnyard will be 4 
green alfalfa field next year which 
will stretch up to the new entrance 
and enhance the charm of the im- 
proved homestead. 

The Burnett farm, another place 
bought for the Chicagoan, is also 
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Manager of 10,000 Acres Says 
Good Buildings Increase Land 
Value, Boost Morale of Tenant, 
and Induce Better Agriculture 


under rehabilitation. Not so much 
work has been found necessary 
here, but nothing is being left un- 
done. The barn and corn cribs 
have been topped with new tight 
roofs, while the residence was re- 
ceiving one at the time of the call. 
To make a farmstead more unified 
in appearance, Mr. Johnson puts 
the same type of roofing on all the 
buildings. Attention is paid not 
only to structures by the farm 
manager as he goes about his work. 


called by Mr. Johnson the most 
run-down house he ever worked 
with. The residence is on a farm 
near Sadorus, and underwent a 
thorough renovation. The good 
looking floors are the result of the 
manager’s experience that short 





This ancient chicken coop will be the 

next structure attacked by the car- 

penters in their war against an incon- 
venient and unsightly farmstead 





anit 


This doesn't look like the interior of a 

farm home, but the pleasing appear- 

ance is the result of renovation dis- 
cussed in this article 





Fences share the picture. In a 
view of a barn on this farm with 
its new roof can be seen a neat 
board fence that was made of old 
1x6 lumber which was in too short 
pieces for general use but was per- 
fect for such a purpose. Around 
the garden at this farm is a woven 
wire fence with steel posts. The 
picture which shows a section of 
this enclosed garden also reveals 
two other types of fence on the 
Place: board around a barn lot, 
and picket enclosing the back yard. 

To prove that the farm buildings 
are not the only ones improved, an 
accompanying photograph shows an 
inside view of a dwelling that was 





length hardwood lumber costs no 
more than good quality edge grain 
yellow pine. Therefor, whenever 
a house needs a new floor, one of 
hardwood is put in. The knowledge 
he gained while a lumber dealer 
between 1913-1920 with three yards 





in Champaign county is proving 
useful to Mr. Johnson, and his 
clients benefit immeasurably. In 
addition to putting new floors in 
the farm home under discussion, 
two needed closets were built-in 
upstairs, and a large back porch 
was repaired and screened. A 
satisfied and contented housewife 
keeps the tenant’s spirits higher 
and better farming results, accord- 
ing to Mr. Johnson’s psychology. 
After telling of farmsteads which 
are in the process of improvement, 
it is in order to show one that has 
been entirely finished. The com- 
fortable looking place is near Bond- 
ville, and was completely repaired 
and painted this year. Some time 
ago, when the present tenant moved 
there and Mr. Johnson was given 
the farm to manage, the buildings 
were in bad condition and the ex- 
panse of front lawn, so beautiful 
now, was a thicket of cockleburrs. 


REHABILITATION 
BECOMES AN ART 


A tour of farms where improve- 
ments are being made reveals that 
rural rehabilitation under Mr. 
Johnson’s guidance is a real art. 
Keeping the expense as low as pos- 
sible for the land owner so as to 
do more improving is the first 
thought in the manager’s mind, 
while usefulness, durability, attrac- 
tiveness, efficiency and satisfaction 
follow in importance. In addition 
to all of these worthy reasons for 
rejuvenating farmsteads is the ma- 
terial one of definitely increasing 
the value of the place. One ex- 
ample of this is well cited. Three 
years ago a farm was purchased by 
a man near Mayview, Ill., at a 
forced sale. He put Mr. Johnson 
on the job, and the latter got busy 
on the buildings as well as the 
soil. One of the most attractive 
features of the farmstead, as one 





This expanse of white fence around 

a farmstead which had been made 

most inviting helped to sell the place 
at a substantial profit recently 





Here is a finished product in an im- 

proved farmstead. Almost anyone 

would delight in living in such a 
comfortable and attractive place 





can see in an acompanying picture, 
is the long stretch of white picket 
fence around the grounds. It was 
considered by the owner as more 
than worth its cost, and the crown- 
ing achievement. Improving the 
appearance of the place bore real 
dividends for the farm was recently 
sold at a net profit to the owner 
of $49 an acre. 

Mr. Johnson is as sincere about 
making the lives of the farmers 
and their families better as he is in 
increasing the productivity of the 
acres they till. Without taking the 
attitude of a missionary in the least, 
he discovered a few years ago 
through visits in many of the coun- 
try homes that the literature offered 
young readers was often not of 
very high quality. The following 
Christmas he subscribed for three 
years to a good farm magazine of 
interest to all ages for each of the 
families on places he manages. He 
has continued the custom, each year 
subscribing to a different magazine. 
A lending library has also been 
started by him with the volumes 
carried in the rear seat of his au- 
tomobile. The rural children greet 
the truly “circulating” library with 
glee when the farm manager calls 
on frequent inspection trips, and 
select new books after turning in 
the reading matter they have had. 
Last September before school start- 
ed Mr. Johnson bought a quantity 
of pencils and distributed them to 
the farm children. He discusses 
farming topics with them, and lis- 
tens to their ideas on problems. 
Why does he pay so much atten- 
tion to the youngsters? “I’m help- 
ing to build men and women who 
will be the farmers of the next gen- 
eration,” explained Mr. Johnson. 
“It is one of the most important 
parts of my job to my thinking, 
and I am trying to do it well.” In- 
cidentally, these children will also 
be the home builders of tomorrow. 
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This trip among the yards in 
the smaller towns of four or five 
States has been good stuff for 
us. The department has always 
respected these men for their 


practical skill in fitting their 
stuff to their own communities; 
and they’re the friendliest group 
@ person could hope, with the 
best of luck, to meet. 

But as the trip unrolled we 
got to feeling that there was an 
unnamed ghost hanging around. 
Nobody talked about it. Maybe 
it was more like a sore corn; 
something not likely to knock a 
fellow off this week, but noth- 
ing that adds to the pleasures 
of life. So we began asking 
questions in a cautious way. 
Dealers laughed and said they’d 
like to have something they 
could use for money, if that was 
what we meant; or they talked 
about local buying power or 
asked when the Government was 
going to get hot at the job of 
loans for farm buildings. Then 
one raw afternoon when the 
dripping clouds hung just above 
the ridge of the main shed and 
we were sitting by the stove, 
with shelves of paint behind us, 
a couple of plows at our left 
hand and a rack of work harness 
at our right, a dealer told all. 


THE GHOST IN THE YARD 


“I hate to own up,” he said, 
“for it’s something we should 








The kind of barn coun- 
try dealers dream about 
—and farmers occasion- 


ally build 





have knocked in the head back 
in the days when the settlers 
made their first clearings. But 
the fact is we're still busting 
ourselves wide open with the 
old price fight among yards. 
Maybe the big fellows have it all 
settled and have gone on to the 
fancier parts of retailing; mak- 
ing a darky cabin look like Ole 
Massa’s place up on the hill. 
Maybe so. But again, maybe 
not. Anyway, I went to a big 
convention last winter and heard 
a big shot talk about the philos- 
ophy of business and Govern- 
ment competition. But I'll be 
doggoned if, when the chairman 
opened the meeting for discus- 
sion, these city dealers didn’t 
get around to talking about good 
ways to stack wet lumber! So 
I guess even the princes of the 
profession, in Babylon and Tyre, 
have their troubles over the 
simpler questions of business. I 
wouldn’t put it past them to nick 
a price; say once every odd- 
numbered year. But probably 
not. I’ve heard a lot about city 
methods of checking this indoor 
sport. But I’m telling you that 
price cutting hurts the country 
yard. Frankly, I don’t know 


what to do about it.” 

With that as a lead, we kept 
on with our inquiries; and, sure 
enough, this was the ghost. We 
found its spoor practically every- 
But not every- 


where we went. 
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where. In Victor, Iowa, to men- 
tion one place among several, 
Henry Wahl and J. W. Schultz, 
Jr., help each other out with 
stock on unusual jobs and, with- 
out any collusion, just make it 
a practice to add a fair margin 
on every sale. Simple, square 
shooting all around, alike with 
competitor and customer. 


CHARITY, BUT NOT AT 
HOME 


“It was bad enough for us 
country dealers,” an Illinois re- 
tailer said, “to have volume slide 
on us until what was left 
wouldn’t more than pay running 
expenses at regular margins. 
But when a good third of the 
sales we did make began to go 
out at prices that meant we 
didn’t get our money back for 
the stock, that’s so bad it gets 
almost funny.” 

Just to indicate that price 
competition isn’t the special pet 
of the rural dealer, here’s a story 
from a big city. 

“I don’t know anything that 
will bring back reasonable profit 
margins,” this city man said, 
“unless it’s a run of new volume. 
If there’s enough business to 
make it a seller’s market, maybe 
profit will return. I’m not sure 
it will. If dealers slip their 
profits when they need every 
cent they can get, they’re prob- 
ably not smart enough to get a 
profit when volume is big. 
They’ve got a bad habit; and 
they’ve taught it to the cus- 
tomers, too.” 

“There are plenty of ways to 
cut prices. Here’s a favorite 
local method. A contractor comes 
in with a house bill; something 
that’s scarce in these parts. He 
knows every yard wants it, and 
he begins working on prices. 
Now we know something about 
costs in this city. We've almost 
made the idea stick that no 
profit shows up until costs are 
paid. So the dealer squirms in 
his chair and probably tells the 
contractor he can’t cut, at least 
not much, because it costs him 
28 percent just to pay yard ex- 
penses and fixed charges. The 
contractor is about as much in- 
terested in that as in whether 
Haile Selassie is descended from 





A dealer uses a drive to display 
fencing 


King Solomon or King Tut; g0 
he just keeps still. 

“After a further struggle, the 
dealer says that of course if the 
contractor will wait until he can 
get a special shipment and will 
take delivery from the car, he 
can have the saving in insur- 
ance and yardage. Well, the 
contractor doesn’t want to wait. 
So finally the dealer tells him 
the yard will guarantee delivery 
when needed; and if the ship- 
ment isn’t in when the stuff is 
ordered out, the delivery will be 
made out of stock. It’ll just be 
a trading of stock, you know. 
Well, that means yard deliveries 
on order, and at a cut price. 
You don’t need to tell the con- 
tractor that he got a cut price 
or how he got it; and you don’t 
need to guess whether or not 
he’ll do it next time.” 

Of course this device isn’t 
common in country yards, for 
not many sales are made to con- 
tractors; but price competition 
is there. 


SALES BY THE - 
THOUSAND FEET 


“We country dealers,” an Illi- 
nois retailer said, “find this 
price competition facing us on 
every sale; little ones as well as 
big. Sometimes I think it’s 
tougher in a town with but one 
yard, than it is in a bigger 
place; for a farmer has the idea 
that, with one dealer in a town, 
he can’t get a competitive price 
without a lot of effort, and so 
he makes the effort. If nobody 
would move in to take his old 
place, I’d like to bring a com- 
petitor from a neighboring town 
and put him right across the 
street from me. 

“City dealers, I understand, 
diversify their lines and their 
service. Maybe they have con- 
nections with specialists so that 
they can figure their lines into 
the general bill. In the country 
around here, we don’t have 
many chances to draw up com- 
plete and special plans that are 
hard for other yards to figure.” 
Some of the sidelines carried 
at rural yards are sold sepa- 
rately from the bill of material. 
there being among them perhaps 
items that have been added as 
a result of special local condi- 
tions; and while contracting is 
a good way to get a fair profit, 
it is not usually done. When 
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AN OLD PROBLEM OF 


COUNTRY-YARDS 


Price Competition Rears Its Ugly Head -- 
“Nobody Knows How Low | Am” -- But 
Everybody Else Is Lower 


they give out prices, they’re all 
material prices that can be and 
usually are carried to every yard 
in the county. So as a rule 


these country sales come right 
pack to the price per thousand 
feet for each item. That means 
money paid out by the farmer, 
and if he can save $5 on a Dill, 
he figures he has made good 
wages that day. And the dealer 
is right back on his heels, fac- 
ing a price fight. 


MAKING THAT 
COMPETITIVE SALE 


“You know how it is,” a Ten- 
nessee retailer remarked as we 
watched a wagon load of “dark 
fired” tobacco going by to the 
“loose floor” warehouse for the 
winter market. “A man sits 
around all week and sells a 
couple of sacks of cement on 
which the manufacturer allows 
him to make a total profit of 20 
cents. Of course that ought to 
satisfy him for one week; and 
if he sold a third sack he might 
get himself into the upper in- 
come-tax brackets! But we'll 
say he ain’t reasonable and has 
an appetite built for a wolf. In 
comes a farmer. The dealer 
knows this man has gathered in 
a nice piece of Government 
money. He aims to fix up his 
house; a job that’ll cost, say, 
$100 for materials. That’s a 
heck of a lot of money as the 
farmer figures it, and it’s dang 
near all the money in the world 
as the dealer figures it. Both 
parties know there’s going to be 
dickering. Suppose, for illustra- 
tion, the stuff costs the dealer 
$75. The list is going te every 
dealer within fifteen or twenty 
miles; and what this man has to 
decide is not whether it'll be cut 
but how much. If he wants to 
get it, as he sure does, will he 
have to ax off ten, fifteen or 
twenty bucks? It’s a cash deal; 
and if some dear competitor has 
to meet the interest on a note, 
the other dealer may kiss the 
whole twenty-five good by, just 
to have that seventy-five in hand. 
“Of course he knows that this 
$25 isn’t net profit. He knows that 
right in that slice he cuts off is 
whatever profit there is. Profit 
is like a box-fighter’s legs; the 
first to go. But if he doesn’t 
make the sale he doesn’t make 
anything. He knows the cost- 
accountant figures for operation 


includes a salary for himself, as 
they should; but maybe he’d be 
willing to work for less. Keep- 
ing stock unsold in the shed 
costs something in interest, in- 
surance and depreciation. Let- 
ting a farmer go away with the 
sore idea that the dealer is run- 
ning a hold-up game ain’t so 
good for the more prosperous 
future that’s supposed to be 
around that cussed corner. I tell 
you a@ man gets nerves, seeing 
sales glance off to the price cut- 
ters; and in spite of what he 
knows he gets to guessing ’em 
close, himself. All right, go 
ahead and tell me what to do 
and how.” 


THAT BAD-TASTING 
MEDICINE 


Well, more or less gentle 
reader, we’re passing the buck 
to you. What should Dealer 
Smith, of Whipporwill, Arizexas, 
do about it? 

Several dealers gave us an- 
swers, under pressure; but with 
the discouraged manner of men 
who suspect that getting the 
patient to take the dose is going 
to be a debilitating experience. 
“Yeah, it’s something like these 
here doctors,” a dealer remarked 
with a smile. “One of them told 
me if I cut out smokin’ and white 
mule and et a lot of spinach and 
got plenty of outdoor exercise 
I’d feel good. He seemed right 
stuck on himself for bein’ so 
smart. But I ask you; how’s a 
man goin’ to do them things and 
feel good at the same time?” 

“Price cutters,” said another, 
“don’t like losing profits, either. 
I’ll bet some of the men who’ve 
cried the loudest to you have 
done some of the worst cutting. 
They’d like to stop it, but they 
want the other fellow to stop it 
first. They’d like it still better 
if the other fellow asked two 
profits so they could ask only 
one and undersell him.” 

An Iowa dealer touched an- 
other angle of the question. 
“Probably this will not hit us 
country retailers first, he said, 
“but sooner or later it'll get 
around here. Sooner or later 
we're apt to wake up and find 
that the fellow in the next town 
and his rough lopping-off of 





A method of stacking 2x4's; keeping 
them straight and dry 





Farm portables help pay for barns 





profits on old-fashioned sales 
was just a nice old Santa Claus 
compared to the new competi- 
tion. While we country dealers 
growl and eye each other like a 
bunch of red-eyed bulldogs, the 
fabrication fellows have been 
spending money on new kinds of 
buildings. No, don’t tell me 
they’re not dangerous. That’s 
what the buggy manufacturers 
said when cars first began scar- 
ing horses. I know doggoned 
well that the market for farm 
buildings and for moderate- 
priced houses is the biggest and 
most important potential market 
in the United States. It’s likely 
to be the thing that pulls the 
country back to normal. So 
don’t tell me that a market as 
rich as this isn’t being looked 
over by capitalists who haven’t 
a nickel’s worth of interest in 
old-fashioned lumbermen and 
old fashioned ways of building 
houses.. And what are we do- 
ing? Well, we eye each other 
and cut prices. We cut $5 off 
a $100 sale, lose all our net— 
and still don’t and can’t shade 
the final cost of the building 
enough to make any difference 
to a farmer. Sure, he’s glad to 
save the five; but it’s not enough 
to make him build if he had de- 








cided not to. In the meantime 
these other fellows, so they say, 
are getting ready to save him 
maybe $25 or $40 on the hun- 
dred, get him a better building 
and make a profit for them- 
selves. Maybe it’s not that bad. 
but I wouldn’t want to bet on it. 
The thing that makes me as 
uneasy as an army shirt is that 
we're not doing a tormented 
thing to put frame construction 
on a basis where it can compete 
with the new stuff, when and if 
it shows up. No, not necessarily 
reducing prices by the thousand 
feet but making it possible for 
the customers to get so much 
more value for the money they’ll 
be willing to pay it. And mean- 
time we stand around doing 
nothing but fight. Doggone! Say, 
how do you get on the relief 
rolls?” 

“I reckon sure enough,” said 
a Tennessee dealer, “that it’s our 
fault. The least we can do is 
to understand each other. If we 
can’t even get a fair profit with 
old-fashioned sales, with nobody 
to bother us but each other, it 
ain’t going to be so rosy when 
we have to buck a lot of high- 
power merchandising from the 
outside. I reckon we've just got 
to understand about costs and 
margins of profit; understand 


them so well they’ll come nat- 
ural, like multiplication tables. 
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The public don’t have much to 
do with it, except to egg us on. 
We've got to tie this price-hog 
business and I guess we’ve got 
to do it, ourselves. Ain’t nobody 
else going to do it for us.” 
Earlier in the season the de- 
partment found a community 
where the dealers were tying 
the hog. They’d been losing all 
their profits. So they tried just 
one item; worked out costs and 
added a modest profit. It worked. 
Since then they’ve added other 
items until all or practically all 
are carrying a reasonable mar- 
gin. Not the least important 
result is an abatement in that 
community of interest in price 
shopping. There is at least one 
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State where, during the Code 
days, margins were kept well 
above the minimum on the total 
volume. handled in the State. 
This was done, not by rough 
stuff or old-fashioned price fix- 
ing, but by intensive work in 
local organizations based upon 
extensive education in costs. 
Something can be done, even 
in a country yard, to get the 
customer’s mind diverted to mat- 
ters more important than saving 
a few cents on the dollar. A 
few days ago we saw H. E. 
Carter, of the Carter Lumber 
Co., Springfield, Tenn., doing it. 
Springfield, to be sure, is a big 
town, and Mr. Carter’s yard is a 
big yard. But he was dealing 


with a couple of men we took to 
be farmers and who evidently 
were poor men. The job in- 
volved only six or seven dollars, 
on which there would be little 
profit at best. But Mr. Carter 
carefully took this little repair 
job to pieces, suggested changes 
in design and the use of other 
materials, explained how the 
work should be done and saved 
these men a dollar or so without 
cutting his prices a cent. We're 
sure he could and would do the 
same thing on bigger jobs. 

The small-town dealers seem 
pretty sure that volume is due 
to increase. As yet they’re not 
much worried about prefabri- 
cated houses and barns. But 
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they are worried about this pricg 
situation. Surely there never 
was a time when local organiza. 
tion for the practical study of 
the cost and profit aspects was 
more important than now, 
—— 

Some Points in the technique 
of good nailing are: Strength of 
a nailed joint depends on the 
frictional contact of the naij 
with the wood fibers. Nailed 
joints must resist two types of 
pressure. The first is direct, 
tending to withdraw the nails: 
the other lateral, or sidewise, A 
nail’s resistance to the latter 
pressure is greater, and depends 
upon the diameter of the nail 
and the kind of wood. 


Too Many Prospects May Hinder Sales 


With the stimulus that increased 
interest in both modernization and 
building is giving sales of lumber 
and building materials, retail lum- 
bermen should train their salesmen 
along more scientific lines, particu- 
larly the outside salesmen, in the 
opinion of J. Salmon, of Henry 
Salmon & Son, lumber and building 
material dealers, Boonton, N. J. To 
get maximum results on FHA 
work, he says, it is necessary to 
employ outside salesmen, and the 
business of selling lumber and 
building materials in the prospect’s 
home or place of business is much 
different from selling the prospect 
in the dealer’s showroom. One of 
the things found of great impor- 
tance in the handling of outside 
salesmen is, paradoxical as it may 
seem, not the building up of large 
prospect lists, but rather their limi- 
tation. Over-eating may cause as 
much havoc as under-nourishment. 
Too many active leads may prevent 
a salesman from getting maximum 
results. There is a limit to the 
number of live leads an outside 
salesman can conveniently handle 
from month to month, and from 
year to year. It has been found, 
by experimentation, that 300 names 
are “tops” for a salesman selling 
modernization materials; hence, the 
outside men are required to work 
on a prospect list limited to that 
number. 

“We have figured it out this 
way,” says Mr. Salmon. “If a 
salesman works nine hours daily, 
not counting Sundays and holidays, 
he has 300 working days in the 
year in which to canvass for busi- 
ness. With three unproductive sell- 
ing hours each day, that time being 
taken up with calling on ‘outs,’ get- 
ting from place to place, and other 
time - consuming incidentals, there 
are left six hours daily for active 
sales work, or 1,800 hours yearly. 
To sell, or attempt to sell, a prop- 
osition of high unit value such as 
FHA construction or modernization, 
a salesman should average at least 
three calls of two hours duration, 
or a total of six hours snent with 
each live lead. Six hours with 
each of 300 prospects totals 1,800 
hours, or one year’s work for one 
outside salesman. From this it may 
be seen that a prospect list having 
more than 300 active names would 
keep one salesman busy more than 


one year, unless he cuts his inter- 
views short. He could, for exam- 
ple, spend one half-hour with each 
prospect, canvassing the 300 names 
in one month, figuring ten inter- 
views a day, with five hours actual 
canvassing time, but we have found 
that the average outside salesman 
can not get best results with a prop- 
osition where the sale runs into 
a substantial sum if he averages but 
one half-hour monthly with each 
prospect on his list. Short inter- 


other method. This work takes 
up considerable time; consequently 
it will keep a man stepping to main- 
tain an active list of 300 live names 
in his personal filing cabinet. 

If a list of 300 live prospects is 
sufficient to keep one man busy for 
a year, it is poor policy to exceed 
this limit, for the main reason that 
competition will sell many of these 
home owners before the FHA con- 
struction and modernization sales- 
man has had a chance to close them, 





For best results the salesman's personal file should be limited to a certain 
number of prospects per calendar year, is contention of a prominent eastern 
retailer of lumber and building materials 


views may sell can openers, but a 
proposition running into money like 
FHA construction and moderniza- 
tion demands more time spent per 
average call.” 

Therefore Mr. Salmon figures 
that if a salesman has more than 
300 live prospects on his list it will 
more than likely take him more 
than one year to canvass them 
properly, considering the fact that 
as he closes sales and kills cards 
because of turndowns he must re- 
place these dead names with live 
ones, through cold turkey canvass- 
ing, showroom contacts or some 


and by competition is meant not so 
much that of other salesmen of 
lumber and building materials as 
the outside competition of every 
salesman or retailer offering a high 
unit-value household product, such 
as an electric refrigerator or an oil 
burner. When a_ householder 
spends a substantial sum for such 
a product he 1s usually out of the 
market temporarily for any other 
product running into money. 
Then, too, it must be remembered 
that a certain percentage of peo- 
ple on every prospect list die, move, 
suffer financial reverses or for some 


reason or other cease to be pros- 
pects. If a list is not canvassed at 
least once annually these deletions 
take up considerable time. In cer- 
tain seasons, prospects should be 
seen at least once semi-monthly, and 
by a “prospect” is not meant just 
a name on a card, but a householder 
who represents a sales possibility if 
properly handled. 

The time spent on a prospect de- 
pends upon the time he has to give 
serious consideration to the sales 
talk. A salesman selling a product 
of high unit-value must have time 
to make an adequate sales pres- 
entation if he wishes to succeed. 
He must spend plenty of time on 
a live lead—at least two hours on 
the first interview. If a prospect 
can not grant sufficient time the 
salesman should return at a more 
opportune moment. A salesman of 
FHA construction and moderniza- 
tion materials should average three 
good interviews with each prospect, 
spending from five to six hours on 
each case. After that, it is within 
reason to cancel the card or remove 
it temporarily from the file. 

“We have had men, and good 
men too, who found it difficult to 
close outside sales,” said Mr. Sal- 
mon. “After investigation we 
found that this was due to an over- 
weight prospect list and not to a 
limited market or weak salesman- 
ship. The salesman did not have 
sufficient time to cover the entire 
list, so rushed through interviews 
and got sub-standard results. A 
maximum of 300 live leads for each 
outside salesman may be too high 
or too low. Circumstances alter 
cases, nevertheless, there is a limit 
to the number of prospects an out- 
side salesman can conveniently han- 
dle, and the more leads in his per- 
sonal file beyond this limit, the less 
are his results. 

“Some salesmen have a penchant 











for getting live leads—the more the 
merrier—and they spend so much 
time building an unwieldy prospect 
list that they haven’t any time left 
to close sales. We eliminate this 
hazard by limiting the prospect list 
that each salesman can handle to 
300 names. When salesmen’s pros- 
lists begin to exceed this num- 
r, we employ new men. 
“Too many cooks spoil the broth, 
and too many prospects sometimes 
spoil the sale.” 
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This continues the story, begun with the pic- 
tures appearing on front cover of this issue, tell- 
ing how “Shabby House” became “Goodwill 
Cottage.” It is a story of enterprise and co-op- 
eration, manifested by the sponsors of the proj- 
ect—the Junior Chamber of Commerce, of New- 
ark, Ohio, and the lumber and material men, 
as well as merchants and tradesmen in many 
other lines, for the purpose of demonstrating to 
the people of that city the possibilities of home 
modernization. Inspired by the nation-wide 
movement promoted by the FHA in the inter- 
ests of home modernization, the idea was here 
expanded into a civic project of widespread 
significance. 

The ramshackle old dwelling, dubbed “Shabby 
House,” which served as subject for this clinic, 
was a small four-room house which had stood 
in an inconspicuous neighborhood of Newark 
for nearly a century. Modernized, it graced the 
public square for several weeks—in the form of 
a beautiiul Cape Cod cottage, with a new name 
—“Goodwill Cottage.” At the outset of the 
project, a contest was conducted to find the best 
name for the modernized structure. Fifteen 
hundred entries were submitted, out of which 
was chosen the name “Goodwill Cottage.” The 
Junior Chamber of Commerce took hold of the 
enterprise and carried it through in great shape, 
under the direction of R. E. Buckey, chairman 
of the planning committee. Extremely valuable 
service along publicity and other lines was rend- 


} a by Joseph Reighart, of the King Dry Goods 
0. 


All materials and labor used in construction 
of the house were donated by various business 
concerns and the organized building craftsmen 
of the city—the former being supplied by lumber 
and building material dealers and the latter 
through the help and co-operation of the New- 
ark Polention of Labor. George Pfeffer, 
owner of the house, generously donated it to 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce for the proj- 
ect. Records in the courthouse show that the 
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“Shabby House” to 
“Goodwill Cottage” 


{See Photographs on Front Page} 








A good example of mod- § 
ern “kitchen engineering” 
is afforded by this kit- 
chen, in the "Goodwill 
Cottage," Newark, Ohio. 
Labor-saving convenience 
is achieved, together with 
attractive appearance 





house was built approximately a century ago, it 
of course having changed hands several times 
and undergone some repairs during that period. 

“Goodwill Cottage” as it now stands reflects 
the work of two Newark architects, Merle Orr 
and George Ball. The unique design of the 
interior aroused considerable comment by visi- 
tors, who marveled at the large amount of closet 
and storage space afforded without cramping 
other rooms. 

In connection with this project it is only fair 
to the lumbermen of the city to say that they 
rendered splendid help and co-operation all the 
way through; in fact, one of the fraternity, 
Gerald A. Smith, of the P. Smith Sons Lumber 
Co., was instrumental in having the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce (of which he is a di- 
rector) sponsor it, as a modernization project 
fostered by the local FHA committee. Several 
of the FHA field men have stated that it was 
the cleverest job of the kind that they had seen. 
During the first day it was open over 10,000 
visitors inspected it, coming from twenty-two 
different States, and it was estimated that many 
thousands more would appear before it was 
removed from the public square. 

Among the lumber firms donating materials, 
and otherwise co-operating in the project, were 
the Montgomery Lumber Co., P. Smith Sons 
Lumber Co., White Lumber Co., Lake Lumber 
Co., Webb & Webb, C. M. Johnson Lumber Co., 
and others. 





The attractively furnished living room in "Goodwill Cottage," Newark, Ohio 
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_ Home furnishings, draperies etc. were furn- 
ished by the King Dry Goods Co., John J. Car- 
roll Store, Carlile Furniture Co. and other lead- 
ing mercantile houses of the city. 

———_—_ 


Gets Spending, Taxes Reduced 


Tacoma, Wasu., Nov. 30.—A. F. Firmin, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. executive, discussed 
work of the Pierce County Taxation Bureau, 
of which he is executive committee chairman, 
at yesterday’s luncheon meeting of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club. He declared that the 
bureau has played a leading role in securing tax 
levy reductions and tax spending economies 
in this county during the last five years. The 
club members stood for a minute in silent trib- 
ute to the late A. K. Martin, past president 
of the club, who died recently. Resolutions of 
respect to the memories of prominent Pacific 
Northwest lumbermen who have died recently, 
including Mr. Martin, William R. Ripley, Har- 
ry J. Miller and Edgar G. Ames, were adopted. 


Long Idle, "Model" Mill Is 
Renovated, Started 


PorTLAND, OrE., Nov. 30.—After six years of 
silence, machinery is humming at the old 
Eagle Lumber Co.’s mill at Westimber, in 
Washington County, some sixty miles from 
Portland. The operator is the Westimber 
Lumber Co. The plant once was considered 
one of the model mills of this section, and has 
been completely renovated, the loading docks 
having been rebuilt. The capacity is about 
175,000 feet a shift. Logs will be trucked from 
Roundtop by fifteen trucks from a tract re- 
cently purchased. The town of Westimber is 
again alive, after having been in the “ghost” 
class since the plant shut down. 

At the same time, the two mills of the Ham- 
mond Lumber Co., one at Mill City and the 
other at Garibaldi, are being dismantled, the 
machinery having been sold upon decision of 
the company to discontinue these operations. 
These were two of the larger mills in this 
section. 


Logging Contract Extended 


ABERDEEN, WasH., Nov. 30.—Schafer Bros. 
Logging Co. has been granted a two-year ex- 
tension on a contract to log a stand of 852 
million feet of Federal timber in the Satsop 
and Wynooche watersheds in this district, ac- 
cording to word received by company officials 
here from United States Senator Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach, in Washington, D. C. Exten- 
sion of the contract, which was due to expire 
Dec. 1, 1935, guarantees the company a log- 
ging supply ample for the next twenty years, 
provided it commences logging operations with- 
in the next two years. The contract requires 
that the company cut at least 25 million feet of 
timber each year, with a maximum cut of 40 
million feet permitted. 
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Cashing In on the Home Work- 
shop Hobby 


Supplying woods for the needs of home 
craftsmen, and boys, is a department, or sideline, 
that calls for specialized promotion methods, as 
well as special items of stock. Such methods 
should not be expensive, because the limited 
volume of business to be had in that field will 
not justify heavy overhead, but sometimes the 
see effective methods are those that cost the 
east. 

Business cards of balsa wood have proved 
highly effective advertisements for the home 
workshop supply department of the Frost Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., San Diego, Calif. This 
company cuts light balsa into small strips a 
little larger than an ordinary business card 
and imprints them with the company’s name 
and a list of the rare woods carried. A rubber 
stamp is used for this purpose. These cards 
are distributed, from the yard and by the 


various employees, all over town. Because 
yd are unusual and distinctive, people keep 
them. 

“A workshop supply department can’t be ex- 
pected to produce a lot of direct revenue, but 
we consider it as one of our best advertise- 
ments,” says Manager M. P. Bennett. “We 
have sold many larger orders of stock materials 
to people with whom we first got acquainted 
through the workshop supply department. 
Variety of such stock is the factor that counts 
in getting the business. Since there aren't 
many yards specializing in this line, people tell 
others about one that does carry a complete 
line of fine woods. The department doesn’t 
justify a lot of expensive advertising but some 
little feature such as the balsa samples is well 
worth-while.” 

Among the unusual woods carried by this 
firm are: Tulip wood, rosewood, cocobolo, black 
and brown ebony, white holly, desert ironwood, 
and lignum-vitae. Inlay strips from Germany 
also are carried. 





of good will. 








The recently remodeled retail yard of the Minocqua Lumber Co., 
Minocqua, Wis., includes among its many conveniences a carpentry depart- 
ment, well equipped with electrically-driven machines, and hand tools. A 
section of this department is shown in accompanying photograph. The 
room and equipment is used not only by the company’s employees in getting 
out its own work, but also is placed at the disposal of local carpenters and 





contractors who do business with the company. No charge is made for 
such use of the machines, which the carpenters are allowed to operate 
themselves—provided they are competent workmen, possessed of sufficient 
knowledge of and experience with such equipment to justify granting this 
privilege. Of course inexperienced persons could not be allowed to come 
in and try to get out work without instructions or assistance. This privilege 
is seldom if ever abused, and the company regards it as a valuable builder 
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Dealer Hooks Up Sales Effort 
With Ground-Breaking Event 


Granite City, Itt., Dec. 2.—With a large 
display advertisement in the local newspaper, 
headed “5 Percent Money For Your Future 
Home,” the Coudy Bros. Lumber Co., this city, 
hooks up its individual sales campaign with 
the breaking of ground for the first residence 
to be constructed in Granite City under Title 
II of the National Housing Act. 

This interesting event took place recently, 
with Mayor M. E. Kirkpatrick turning the first 
spadeful of earth for a neat and compact four- 
room frame cottage, which will be owned and 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Holman. 
The young couple expect that their new home 
will be ready for occupancy soon after the first 
of the year. Mayor Kirkpatrick took occasion to 
commend the young couple for the good ex- 
ample they are setting in acquiring a home for 
themselves under the provisions of the National 
Housing Act. A large photograph showing the 
ground-breaking was reproduced on the front 
page of the local newspaper, attracting a good 
deal of attention and doubtless awakening home- 
owning desire in many of the paper’s readers. 

The Coudy advertisement explained the 
method of financing under the National Hous- 
ing Act in a clear, understandable way, with 
a schedule showing the amount of monthly pay- 
ments. 


Good Low-Cost Houses Offer 
Big Field for Sales 


Denver, Coro., Dec. 4—W. A. Fults, mana- 
ger of the New Mexico Lumber Institute, made 
up of retail lumber merchants of that State, 
under supervision of the Mountain States Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, says lumbermen are 
not sufficiently stressing low-cost housing. He 
Says: 

Many attempts have been made to provide 
this type of housing but they all seem to fall 
by the wayside. The houses so constructed 
do not appeal to the public, are neglected and 
soon become hard to sell. It seems to me 
that this is caused by the fact that everyone 
from the prospective owner to the lumber- 
man and contractor thinks only in terms of 
how cheaply they can be built, when they 
are building this type of home, and make 
little effort to see that it is really desirable 
and livable. The contractor buys poor mate- 
rials, selects his finish out of the sheathing, 
measures with a lath and levels with his eye. 
The natural result is that “cheap” is written 
all over the house, 


The lumber merchants can change this pic- 
ture when and if they want to, Mr. Fults thinks. 
It certainly is to their interest to do so because 
it would open an unlimited market which has 
never been served. It would be profitable 
business for the lumberman, because a few good, 
clean sales of small homes, including every- 
thing from nails to paint, will show up much 
better in his balance sheet at the end of the 
year than two or three expensive homes, very 
likely constructed of brick or tile. Continuing, 
Mr. Fults said: 

I realize that in northern New Mexico, 
Colorado and Wyoming the heating problem 
prevents as low a cost of construction as is 
available in the mcre moderate climates. In 
warmer climates the heating arrangements 
can be taken care of by a fireplace or open 
gas heaters, or possibly a circulating hot-air 
proposition of some kind in a small heater 
and fuel room. In our climate, however, com- 
fort and economy demand furnace heat and 
this calls for a basement, which should be 
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large enough to provide a laundry room and 
space for furnace and fuel. This runs up the 
cost even though the basement is small. 

Even with this additional cost it should 
pe possible to build very comfortable and 
desirable small homes for $2,500, including 
cost of the lot. This priced home could be 
“swung” by those on a salary of $1,000 a 
year, and a $1,200 a year man could go as 
high as $3,000 cost. 





Buyer of Yard Tells Plans for Its 
Disposal 


Denver, Coto., Dec. 2.—The retail lumber 
yard owned and operated for many years by the 
Federal Lumber Co. at 100 East Kentucky 
Avenue has been purchased by the E. Burk- 
hardt & Sons Steel & Iron Works Co. of Den- 
ver. The yard is located just off Broadway, 
across the railroad tracks from the Ford Motor 
plant, and adjacent to the Burkhardt Iron 
Works. Sale included real estate and improve- 
ments (office building, warehouses, sheds etc.) 
together with office and yard equipment and a 
small stock of merchandise. The new owner 
announces that it has no intention of entering 
the lumber business, and will sell the stock of 
merchandise and sell or lease the equipment, 
preferably to parties wishing to lease and op- 
erate the lumber yard, which is offered on fav- 
orable terms, with option to purchase if 
desired. Burton A. Smead, 828 Symes Build- 
ing, Denver, represents the new owner and 
will give full information to anyone interested. 


How Business Was Increased 
Twenty Percent 


Jackson, Micu., Dec. 4.—“Our general busi- 
ness is about 20 percent ahead of last season,” 
said Frank H. Mather, president Central City 
Lumber Co., here. The local association of 
lumbermen and building materials firms, backed 
by the Chamber of Commerce, did a good job 
in the spring. For three months they maintained 
an exhibit at one of the banks, and they made 
a careful survey of all the buildings in the city, 
showing the repairs needed on each. They ran 
a number of full-page co-operative ads, stress- 
ing the desirability of building, renovating and 
soongiaataaa through the aid of the Federal 
oans. 

During all this period Mr. Mather’s firm 
conducted an individual newspaper campaign, 
using space 12 inches, single column, twice a 
week, stressing different kinds of repairs and 
modernization jobs, and urging home owners to 
ask for full information regarding securing 
loans. As soon as the general survey of the 
city was concluded, Mr. Mather secured a list 
of the names of those wishing to build or 
repair. 

“We did not make the mistake of sending 
direct mail to all of these names, but went care- 
fully through the list,” said he. “There were 
scores of people therein who would like to make 
repairs, but whom we knew, through our long 
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years in business here, would be unable to se- 
cure loans,” 

To the winnowed list an interesting folder, 
“The ABC of the NHA—How to Secure a 
Building Loan,” was sent. This folder in- 
cluded a facsimile of the application blank re- 
quired for negotiating a loan under the provi- 
sions of the NHA, and offered help in making 
out same. Under the head, “Re-Build Amer- 
ica,” were printed 200 classified suggestions for 
home repairing and re- 
modeling, listed under 
various heads, such as 
foundation and sidewalls, 
porches and steps, base- 
ment, attic, kitchen, 





Business quarters of an 
enterprising lumber mer- 
chandiser and advertiser 
who has rolled up a good 
gain in volume this year 





bath room, windows, 
doors etc. At the bot- 
tom was the line: 


Study these suggestions 
and check your needs.” 

This linking up closely with the FHA brought 
in about $10,000 extra business, which was very 
good, considering the fact that some local fac- 
tories were closed, and their former employees 
therefore unable to secure loans. 








A new tourist cabin—or an oil station or a lake 
cottage—designed by A. Drabek, lumber dealer at 
Wahpeton, N. D. Mr. Drabek is a resourceful 
merchant. He has perfected a number of new 
plans; the “Emancipator" for newly-weds, an all- 
lumber garage that resists high wind and does not 
get out of plumb; and other buildings. He will 
be glad to furnish sketches and details of materials 
for a very modest charge. 





IN MODERNIZING a bathroom or kitchen have 
you ever thought of treating the windows much 
as you might treat them in any other room of 
the house? For instance, one bathroom re- 
cently described had walls of white tile and at 
the window was hung a venetian blind which 
had been painted a bright red. A waterproof 
paint had been used and the blind could be 
wiped off with a damp cloth whenever the walls 
of the bathroom were cleaned. 
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Portable Corn Cribs ''Sell Like 
Hot Cakes,’ Designer Says 


At bottom of page are shown the new 
portable corn cribs designed by Joseph J. Cap, 
manager of the H. E. Westerman Lumber Co., 
New Prague, Minn. A distinctive advantage 
of cribs of this design is that they can readily 
be moved from one site to another. For in- 
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stance, they can be set up near the feed lot, 
thus lightening the labor of getting the corn 
from the cribs into the feed boxes (when ear 
corn is being fed) ; then if they are not needed 
at the same site, because of change of feed-lot 
or other conditions, they can be removed to 
whatever site is desired. Being mounted on 
skids or runners, they may be hauled about by 
team or tractor very easily. 


With permission of Mr. Cap and the H. E. 
Westerman Lumber Co. plans showing the 
construction of these cribs have been prepared 
by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
which offers the blueprints for $1 a set. These 
blueprints show construction both of the small 
round crib and the larger oval crib, and in- 
clude full material lists. They are built in 
three sizes, with capacity of 250 bushels, 400 
bushels and 600 bushels. Mr. Cap has been 
selling them for $55, $70 and $90 respectively 
and they go like hot cakes, he says. He builds 
these cribs right in his own yard, hiring ordi- 
nary carpenters for the work. 


While it is getting a little late to sell cribs 
for this year’s crop, there doubtless are many 
farmers who are short of crib capacity and 
who might still be interested in having one or 
more of these cribs, to help them take care of 
the crop or to facilitate their feeding operations. 
The big market for them, however, will be 
next fall, especially if there is a big corn crop, 
and dealers in the corn belt should begin to 
plan early, through advertising and intensive 
sales efforts, to create interest in the proposi- 
tion in their communities. As stated, the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., is offering to supply its mem- 
bers with the blueprints at $1 per set. While 
the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN is not informed as 
to the conditions under which non- 
members of that association might 
secure privilege of using these 
plans, information on that point 
can readily be secured by address- 
ing the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 





Portable corn cribs designed and 

built by Joseph J. Cap, manager H. 

E. Westerman Lumber Co., New 
Prague, Minn. 





Association, 710 Foshay ‘Tower, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

By way of footnote, it might be 
added that ample crop storage fa- 
cilities on the farm seldom come 
amiss. If not required one season 
they are pretty sure to be needed 
the next.. Farm storage promotes 
orderly marketing. 





A Movable Display of Asphalt 
Shingles 


The Ohio Valley Lumber Co., at Ambridge, 
Pa., maintains a very attractive display room 
in connection with its modern lumber and build- 
ing material yard. An interesting feature was 
observed by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative upon occasion of a quite recent visit 
to that yard. The manager wanted to display 
asphalt shingles, mounted on panels, but did not 
like the idea of having numerous display panels 
of this kind placed more or less indiscrimi- 
nately around the room. Therefore, after con- 
siderable study, a plan was evolved for a con- 
venient and compact display of this particular 
item of merchandise. Accordingly a cabinet 
was constructed, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The front door of the cabinet is 
used to show samples of various types of mold- 
ing. These samples, as well as the plywood 
backs, were shellacked, to keep them clean and 
attractive. Inside of the cabinet, panels are 
hung on hinges so that they can be swung out, 





Showing panels, on hinges, which are used by the 

Ohio Valley Lumber Co., Ambridge, Pa., in making 

an effective and convenient display of asphalt 
shingles for various patterns and colors 


and on these panels are mounted various kinds 
and colors of asphalt shingles. The rack under 
the cabinet is used to hold a small supply of 
these shingles. The cabinet itself is mounted 
on casters, so that the display can readily be 
moved to any desired location in the room. 





Announce Plan to Aid Dealers 
to Handle Loans Under 
Title Il of NHA 


St. Paut, Mrnn., Dec. 2.—Officials of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. have announced that 
the company’s finance plan has been expanded 
to include Title 2 loans in certain States and 
cities, and that the new service would be made 
available in other areas when additional outlets 
for such mortgages are obtained. 

For some time rumors have persisted in the 
industry that the Weyerhaeuser people were 
making extensive plans to provide retailers with 
a satisfactory outlet for Title 2 mortgages. This 
has been partially accomplished through a con- 
tract which the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. has 
entered into with the General Home Financing 
Corporation, St. Paul, an approved mortgagee 
under the National Housing Act. Commenting 
on this F. K. Weyerhaeuser, president of the 
Sales company said: 

This does not mean that we are now in a 
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position to operate nationally. Naturally the 
expansion of ‘the service will be determined 
entirely by the progress made by the mort- 
gage company in establishing satisfactory 
outlets. We believe the single insured amor- 
tized mortgage as developed under the Na- 
tional Housing Act to be one of the most 
important steps ever taken to promote home 
ownership and we are anxious to co-operate 
with the Federal Housing Administration in 
every way possible to extend its widespread 
use. We realize it is going to take time to 
perfect a Title 2 financing service for our 
customers, but we are making a start in that 
direction and hope to make substantial pro- 
gress during the coming year. 


It is Mr. Weyerhaeuser’s opinion that the 
progressive lumber dealer now has an unusual 
opportunity to render an important service in 
his community and to profit accordingly if pro- 
vided with adequate financing services under 
NHA terms. Weyerhaeuser customers have 
been able to finance remodeling, repairing, and 
new construction up to $2,000 under the com- 
pany’s Title 1 plan which has been in operation 
for more than a year. During this time nego- 
tiations have been under way to develop a simi- 
lar service covering new construction up to 
$16,000 and for terms as long as 20 years as 
provided for under Title 2. Mr. Weyerhaeuser 
said: 

Our experience with Title 1 financing has 
proven conclusively that the public will buy 
repairing, remodeling and new construction 
just as readily as anything else when given 
a chance to make the purchase out of in- 
come and pay the loan in monthly install- 
ments, The results obtained by our custom- 
ers, unfamiliar as many of them are with 
installment selling, indicate that the lumber 
dealer who is able to adjust himself to the 
new order of things is finally coming into 
his own. 


Field men representing the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. are now contacting 4-SQUARE deal- 
ers in three different areas where mortgage 
outlets have been obtained. 

Weyerhaeuser salesmen were notified that 
sales conferences would be held at Tacoma, Chi- 
cago and New York early in December for the 
purpose of discussing details in connection with 
the new financing service and sales plans for 
1936. 





Retailer Donates Silver 
Football Trophy 


Pornt PLeasant, W. Va., Dec. 2.—W. J. 
Waldie, president of the Point Pleasant Lumber 
Co., is a football fan, and for years has been a 
loyal supporter of the local teams, both in tri- 
umph and defeat. His interest in the game is 
evidenced by his recent donation of a solid 
silver loving cup, 26 inches high, to be known 
as the Waldie Cup, for award to the team win- 
ning the Thanksgiving Day game _ between 
Point Pleasant and Gallipolis (Ohio) just 
across the river. 


While this handsome and valuable trophy 
was donated by Mr. Waldie primarily in the 
interest of sportsmanship, and as an additional 
incentive to the competing teams, it nevertheless 
has proved a good piece of advertising, having 
created a great deal of local comment. The 
local daily newspaper carried a front-page story, 
of nearly one column, announcing and describ- 
ing the trophy. 


Says Ads Lack Sales Appeal 


A rather startling statement was made some 
time ago by a man after looking over thousands 
of retail lumber advertisements. He said that 
only a small percentage had selling appeal. 
You may have heard of the reply a newspaper 
publisher made to the complaint of a lumber 
dealer who said his advertising was not get- 
ting results. Said the newspaperman, “I can 
only carry your message to the people—it is up 
to you to sell them.” So when you write an 
advertisement remember that its effectiveness, 
its sales appeal, depends upon the copy.— ALLAN 
T. Furnt, Secretary Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 
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Simplifying Lumber-Yard 
Handling of Nail Kegs 


The Atlantic Lumber Co., 6337 Atlantic Aye. 
nue, Bell, Calif., takes care of 90 kegs of nails 
with the least possible amount of labor in an 
area 6 by 10 feet, according to Max Gardner 
one of the proprietors. 

A rack has been constructed of 2x4s, three 
tiers high. Each tier gives space for six lines 
of kegs, lying flat, five kegs in each line. That 





means 30 kegs in each tier, or 90 all told. In- 
cidentally, Mr. Gardner finds he has used too 
much perpendicular space, and could have had 
another tier without any extra height. 

The alignment of rows etc. permits of classi- 
fication, and of quick inventory. One glance 
tells Mr. Gardner how many kegs of nails of 
each size are on hand. 

The kegs are unloaded from the truck outside, 
a sliding door being pushed open and the truck 


i 


























backing inte place. The tiers have a 10 percent 
grade, so the kegs roll down into place as they 
are unloaded from the truck. As they are used 
they are jerked out from the other end; then 
the remaining kegs in a row simply move down 
one space, by gravitation. 

“The arrangement can be made bigger or 
smaller than ours,” says Mr. Gardner, “but 90 
kegs is about the inventory that we keep on 
hand.” 
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Home Building 
Continues Upward 


FHA Loans Reach New Peak 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 4.—November 
marked the highest peak yet reached in the 
number and amount of modernization notes and 
mortgages insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. During the month, banks and 
other financial institutions reported 93,712 
Modernization Credit Plan loans amounting to 
$31,051,673. his is an increase of 215 per- 
cent over November, 1934. 


There were also 6,292 mortgages selected for 
appraisal under the terms of the Single Mort- 
gage system, amounting to $24,058,470, The 
entire amount involved in both plans during 
the month was $55,110,143. 


During the last week in November, financial 
institutions report 21,272 loans totaling $6,- 
472,724 made under the Modernization Credit 
plan. This brought the total loans reported 
since the start of the modernization program 
to 622,379, amounting to $225,929,659. 


During the same week 1,357 mortgages total- 
ing $5,010,712 were selected for appraisal by 
financial institutions, bringing the cumulative 
total to 60,473, amounting to $233,323,082. 


The total volume of modernization and re- 
pair work developed by the program but not 
entirely financed under its terms is estimated 
by field offices of the Housing Administration 
to have reached $1,114,921,014, the estimated 
amount reported during the last weex of No- 
vember having been $26,259,215. 


Housing Research Project Gets 


Under Way 


LAFAYETTE, INpD., Dec. 2.—Contracts have 
been let for the construction of three houses, 
each costing less than $5,000, to be erected in 
the first unit of the Purdue University housing 
research project, according to Director Frank 
Watson. Construction will be started immedi- 
ately, in an effort to enclose the houses before 
cold weather. 


One house, designed by Burnham Bros. & 
Hammond, Chicago, will be constructed of rein- 
forced concrete at a cost of $4,997. The con- 
tract has been awarded to Charles Gambsky 
Co., Menasha, Wis. 


A second house, designed by J. Andre Fouil- 
houx, New York, cellarless, of wood frame and 
stucco construction, is to be erected at a cost 
of $4,681. Ed Schroyer, of Lafayette, is the 
contractor. 


The third home, also without basement, was 
designed by Howard T. Fisher, Chicago. This 
house, of prefabricated plywood units, will be 
built by General Houses (Inc.), Chicago, at 
a cost of $4,236. 

The construction costs stated are for the 
houses complete, including plumbing, electric 
and heating work. 


The houses in this first group are designed 
to provide accommodations for families con- 
sisting of two adults and two children of oppo- 
site sexes. For economy in space, the living 
and dining rooms are combined as one room. 
In addition, the houses include kitchen, three 
bedrooms, bath and garage. 

There will be a total of nine houses in the 
first housing project unit. The six remaining 
houses are now being designed, in preparation 
for the taking of construction bids. Roads for 
the first unit have been graded, trenches for 
utilities are being dug, a sewage disposal plant 
for fifty houses is being built, and a deep well 
for the water supply has been drilled. Under- 
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The steel and wood house discussed in this article is shown in the above picture 


ground electric service will be a feature of the 
project. 


When erected these houses will be lived in 
by Purdue University faculty members, and 
thus will provide a practical research labora- 
tory for the purposes of finding a solution to 
the problem of building satisfactory homes 
within the cost range of the majority of home 
owners in the United States. 


For the purpose of research, all houses in 
the group are utilizing a variety of construc- 
tion methods, combinations of building mate- 
rials, and household equipment. Records will 
be kept of all details of labor and material 
costs as a basis for further study toward find- 
ing means of reducing the building costs of 
adequate small houses, which is the primary 
object of the housing project. 


Building of Family Units Doubles 
Its Pace 


More than twice as many family dwelling 
units were built during the first 10 months of 
1935 as in the entire year of 1934, according to 
estimates of building permit records from all 
cities of 10,000 population or upward. 

The 9,313 units constructed in October ex- 
ceeded the October 1934 record by 158 percent. 
From Jan. 1 to Oct. 31 dwelling units provided 
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FAMILY DWELLING UNITS PROVIDED 
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The above chart shows the trend of residential 

building. The graph at the left represents the 

years 1921-1934. At the right is a month-by- 

month comparison of building activity for 1934 
and 1935 


numbered 66,261, which is 150 percent more 
than during the same period of last year and 
112 percent more than in the 12 months of 1934. 
The September to October gain of this year 
was 28 percent. 

The estimates are based upon building per- 
mit records from 775 cities, available through 
the U. S. Department of Labor. 


Wood Is Used Generously In 
New Type of Steel House 


_The lumber dealers of Chicago may play a 
big part in an urban homesteading plan of de- 
luxe lines, if a Chicago realty compay is suc- 
cessful in a venture at a subdivision located at 
Harlem Avenue and 123rd Street. The realtors 
have launched a program in their new develop- 
ment to sell prospective home builders large 
enough lots for them to raise a major portion 
of their vegetables, fruits, berries and poultry 
at the rear of the plat. The company is stress- 
ing the idea to people of gaining economic se- 
curity by owning their homes with sufficient 
land for extensive gardening. They are further 
encouraged to build chicken houses, and raise 
the fowls scientifically so as to reduce the cost 
of living with their own supply of eggs and 
meat. An agricultural and a poultry expert 
have been engaged to instruct the modern 
“homesteaders” on how to get the greatest 
amount of food possible from their lots which 
are 120x240 feet in size. To show the possibili- 
ties of its plan, the real estate firm has erected 
five demonstration homes which will be opened 
to the public for inspection from time to time 
upon completion. A Chicago lumber yard has 
supplied the building materials for the four wood 
residences which are in a price range of $2,500 
to $3,500. The fifth house, because of its novel 
construction, is also of interest to lumbermen. 

The dwelling is built of interlocking self- 
framing steel panels, which were prefabricated 
at Middletown, Ohio, and shipped to the site of 
erection. The house is so constructed that steel 
does not contact steel. This feature is accom- 
plished by cushioning the joints either with an 
asphalt pad or with brushed-on asphalt mastic. 
The steel panels on the roof show up clearly 
in the accompanying picture, which was taken 
by a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN when the lawn was being covered with 
black dirt and landscaped. 

Perhaps the major reason that the new tyne 
of house is interesting to lumber dealers is the 
fact that, unlike many prefabricated steel resi- 
dences being put on the market, the designers 
have recognized the unquestionable merits of 
wood, and combined it in the scheme of construc- 
tion. The interior walls are three-eighths inch 
plywood, and the space between the steel panels 
and the walls is filled with three inches of in- 
sulation bats. The ceiling joists are of pine, and 
the living room floor is oak, while the remain- 
ing rooms are floored with pine. Wallpaper 
has been put on over the plywood walls. The 
kitchen cupboards providing ample space for 
storage are made of wood. The bungalow is 
approximately forty-five feet wide across the 
back, with a thirty-one foot fronting. It con- 
tains a large living room and a bedroom facing 
the street, a second bedroom at the end of a 
small center hall off which also opens the bath, 
and a pleasant, well-arranged kitchen at the 
rear. A utility room opening to the kitchen, 
and with an outside door contains the furnace, 
coal bin, and laundry tubs. A door in one end 
of the kitchen opens on a short walk to the 
garage, which is attached to the house by a 
roof. As can be seen in the picture, a terrace 
porch opens off the living room and affords a 
pleasant outlook from the kitchen. The cost 
of the house exclusive of the garage is reported 
as about $3,250. 

In looking over the lumber houses and the 
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Converting an ancient sawmill office of the 
“cubbyhole” type, together with a cluttered-up 
storage space, into a modern retail lumber and 
materials sales and display room of the mer- 
chandising type, is a process that demands seri- 
ous thought and careful planning, along with 
some work and outlay of coin of the realm. 
Who, then, can blame a dealer for concentrat- 
ing his resources on the pressing problems of 
the moment, so long as his office, however 
dingy and however outdated, seems to take care 
of his actual volume? 

The Eclipse Lumber Co. for years had needed 
new retail sales facilities at its Clinton, Iowa, 
yard (adjoining, but separate from, the line 
headquarters), and Frank J. Ward, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the organization, 
freely admitted it. C. W. Laughlin, sales man- 
ager, admitted it, too. And so, you may be 
sure, did the local yard manager, Earl A. 
Seitz. However, under prevailing economic 
conditions, they struggled along with the old 
arrangement. 

It really was a struggle, too, for the place in 
which Mr. Seitz and his aides were housed dur- 
ing business hours was never meant for a re- 
tail lumber and materials sales office. Back in 
the days when Clinton was one of the principal 
lumber producing centers of the United States, 
this was the office of C. Lamb & Sons, and al- 
though that firm had four large and busy mills 
at Clinton, the only demand made on the office 
was for a place to keep the books, write letters, 
and figure new ways of producing more lumber. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


What else was needed? Selling practic- 
ally took care of itself. 

But during the nineties the rafting of 
logs down the Mississippi River to Clin- 
ton steadily decreased, and in 1904 the 





Demonstrating plaster bases and insulation, 

one face of this pilaster is hinged so it 

swings outward, permitting customers to see 

what happens “behind the scenes” when 

plaster is applied, and also reveals how 

reflective and fill types of insulation are 
installed 





Lamb company entirely withdrew from 
the Clinton scene to engage in lumber 
operations in the South, and for a time 
the plant lay idle until twenty-seven 
years ago when the Eclipse Lumber Co. took 
over a large part of it, including the office. 
(Other parts of it are occupied by the Curtis 
sash and door interests, which also operate 
other plants in Clinton.) 

At first the local retail office was in the same 
building as the line headquarters, but soon that 
was outgrown and a place was made for it in 
the adjoining warehouse structure. Except for 
the big plate-glass window in front there was 
no natural illumination of the big room, the most 
noticeable feature of which was the long railing 
that ran almost the length of this space, sepa- 
rating the employees from the customers. There 
would be displays, of course, but maybe the 





BELOW, LEFT—Front door view of the scene that 
greets customers of the Eclipse Lumber Co. A 
wide cased opening (faced with cedar siding 
painted white) replaces what formerly was a par- 
tition, and above this is a display of four kinds 
of roof materials. In the foreground is a demon- 
stration of a modern window frame, with rock wool 
insulation beyond it. At the right are demonstra- 
tion samples of flooring. Beyond the cased open- 
ing is the counter, and the literature table and 
nail bins nearby. Under the table are displays of 
coal. Many different wood finishes are on the 
walls. At RIGHT—Around the stairway are panels 
of Douglas fir plywood in different finishes, while 
at the left is a cedar-lined closet 
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Modern Sales Room for a 
Modern Retailer 


customers would see them and maybe not. If 
there should be any new idea to sell, it would 
have to be sold from catalogs or small samples 
that show only construction details, not archi- 
tectural effect. The company sells coal, and 
the scale platform was out in front, where it 
was exposed to the weather and where it 
“hogged” a large part of the parking space 
that has become so important in recent years, 


Modernize, Sure—But Why Now? 


“Yes,” said Mr. Ward, “anybody who had 
ever seen the old office arrangement would cer- 
tainly know why we made this change.” 

“But,” interposed the inquiring visitor from 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, “you needed this 
improvement three or four years ago, too, yet 
you didn’t put it in. Why pick this particular 
time to do it?” 

Mr. Ward’s answer might have come from 
any one of the many other dealers throughout 
the country who have made similar improve- 
ments in their sales equipment: “Business is 
improving steadily, and economic conditions are 
such, now, that we are confident we can build 
up our sales volume if we have the proper 
equipment. People have the money now, and 
if we do a good job of merchandising we know 
we can make the sales.” 


Planning the Job 


An important part of this good job of mer- 
chandising is the new sales and display room 
which has blossomed out of the former inade- 
quacy. But before hammer and saw were 
touched to tear out the old and put in the new, 
the project was the subject of much thought 
and planning by numerous persons connected 
with the Eclipse organization, aided also by 
suggestions by Curtis display experts from 
across the street. They took mental note of 
the various products to be merchandised—in- 
cluding lumber, millwork, roofing, insulation, 
plywood and wallboard, hardwood floors, nails, 
and other similar items, and that combination 
of all these, the home complete—and for each 
item they studied all angles of presenting the 
merits of this product to their customers in a 
~ ged that would produce cash-register re- 
sults. 

Of prime importance, they knew, was wall 
space, for much of the material that a lumber 
dealer sells is used either in or upon the walls. 
Nor is it enough that the wall material be 
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Midwest Merchant Decides That 
Now Is Time When Improved 
Equipment Will Increase Sales 


good, and efficient—in today’s competition it 
must possess some degree of architectural 
beauty, also, and there must be some means of 
letting the customer know that the product does 
offer this attractive appearance when properly 
employed. Therefore the need for much wall 
space for display purposes, for, as Mr. Seitz 
said, “People usually can not possibly visualize 
the effect that will be produced on a whole wall, 
or in a whole room, if they see only a small 
sample of the material. A few can, but we’re 
not satisfied with selling just the few.” 


Two Rooms Become One 


To obtain this increased wall space, the parti- 
tion between the office and the warehouse room 
at the rear was torn out and replaced with a 
wide cased opening, which, while it gives ample 
support to the structure above, has the prac- 
tical effect of converting the two rooms into 
one. This in itself is a valuable display, for 
here is a problem that frequently is encountered 
in modernization of homes, making one large 
room of two smaller rooms, and in the Eclipse 
sales room is a practical demonstration of how 
it may be done even though the partition is a 
bearing partition. 

Of course the old railing was torn out and 
in its place a neat counter was built around the 
bookkeeping department. Not really “in its 
place,” either, for this whole ticket-writing and 
money-changing department had been moved to 
the rear of the office (and the platform of the 
scales at the rear door, under cover, instead of 
at the front door). The reason for this, Mr. 
Seitz explained, is to cause every customer to 
pass by the displays on his way to the counter, 
so that however trivial the item he came in to 
buy, he has a good chance of becoming interested 
in something more. The arrangement of the 
displays themselves aids this plan of action, 
and is a credit to the merchandising skill of 
the Eclipse company officials. 


Plenty Room Left for Customers 


The first sensation of the visitor upon enter- 
ing this office is of spaciousness—the effect of 
large floor area and high ceilings, the com- 
paratively large size of display units, and the 
fact that these units are kept as close to the 
walls as practicable, leaving plenty of space for 
customers to walk without feeling cramped for 
elbow room. Also, care is taken that displays 
shall not all be grouped in one place—they 
are situated so as to achieve balance. Further- 


more, with the new arrangement came new 
lighting, modern fixtures which give spendid 
illumination but which are so simple in de- 
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View toward the display 
window from near the 
sales counter, showing 
the spaciousness of the 
Eclipse Lumber Co.'s 
modernized retail store. 
Near the front door are 
panels of bricks, and at 
the left, just beyond the 
door to the line head- 
quarters, are pictures of 
homes. All walls and 
ceilings are displays 





sign that they do not attract attention to them- 
selves, away from the merchant’s own wares. 
They are lights, not side-shows, and are wired 
so that as many may be used as necessary to 
supplement the natural lighting from the big 
display window at the front and the smaller 
windows at the rear. Incidentally, the display 
window is not partitioned off from the rest of 
the room—its floor is a continuation of the main 
floor, and the window display therefore may be 
as “shallow” as desired or may include the en- 
tire sales room. 

Customers may enter through a door at the 
north side of this display window, or another 
door twelve feet further in on the north wall 
is reached through the lobby of the line head- 
quarters. At the rear of the store, near the far 
end of the counter, is the door to the yard. In 
the south wall, west of the cased opening, is a 
door to the private office (another addition in 
the new arrangement), and from either this 
private office or the general sales room one may 
gain access to the coat closet, wash room, an- 
other door to the yard, and the stairs to the 
storage space above. 

Putting in the Displays 

So much for the general appointments. Into 
this plant the Eclipse sales executives fitted their 
displays. For each item they determined how 
its merits and possibilities could best be made 
known to customers. For example, one item 
they wanted to call to customers’ attention was 
rigid insulation, and they knew that an impor- 
tant selling-point for this product is its com- 
bination of insulating and decorative values. 
The company sells the products of two manu- 
facturers of rigid insulation. One brand was 
used for all ceilings, in various shades and in 
combinations of skin, brushed and sanded sur- 
faces, a variety that was made possible by use 
of the %-inch board in beveled tile pattern. 
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The other brand of rigid insulation was installed 
in a panel 14 feet long and 9 6” high on the 
north wall, just in front of the cased opening. 

Other types of insulation demanded, and re- 
ceived, different methods of display. On a low 
platform 3 feet square a quantity of rock wool 
was arranged, fluffed out so as to attract the 
attention of customers, and a display panel pre- 
pared by the manufacturer was placed on top 
of this. (The panel was put on top of a small 
carton, and the rock wool arranged around it.) 
The panel demonstrates the method of applying 
the wool, and the fluffy whiteness of the big 
display calls attention to this product. An- 
other demonstration of the manner in which 
rock wool is applied is provided in the south 
column of the cased opening, which as will be 
noted is wide enough to permit three studs. On 
one side, that toward the front, this section is 
covered with 6-inch bevel siding, western red 
cedar, while the reverse side is cut away so 
the customer may see the three spaces between 
the studding. In one of these is rock wool, in 
the middle one is blanket insulation, and in the 
other the old-style construction using only red 
rosin paper. 

Another clever cut-away is employed in one 
of the two pilasters which divide the front half 
of the south wall vf the store into three sections. 
At first glance this pilaster looks just like its 





Two views of the back half of the sales room, 
showing counter, vari-colored wooden walls, and 
the office equipment typical of a modern retail 
lumber and material dealer's establishment. Note 
that the scales are at the back, out of customers’ 
way and under cover. Observe the pleasing 
simplicity of the lighting fixtures. In the picture at 
lower left note that the back of the counter 
provides much convenient shelf space 
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companion unit—7’ 6” high, 7 feet deep at the 
base, and 12 inches thick—but glance again and 
it will be observed that one side is a demonstra- 
tion of various plaster finishes, with part of the 
base of each exposed. And the other side, which 
appears to be a solid wall faced with reflective 
type of insulation, is found in fact to be a big 
door—that whole side of the pilaster (the side 
toward the street) is hinged at the place where 
it is joined to the wall, and when it is swung 
open the customer may see what is back of each 
one of those plaster sections previously men- 
tioned. One is wood lath, another gypsum lath, 
another gypsum lath with reflective insulation, 
and still another is filled with a granular “pour” 
type of insulation. Any retail salesman will 
recognize immediately the great help which this 
complete set of panels will be in telling the cus- 
tomer the sales story of each type of insulation 
and then in selling that which each man wants 
and needs for his particular job. 


Displaying Wood Species and Finishes 


No less complete is the equipment for selling 
lumber. It is here that the large wall space 
comes in handy, for except for the one panel 
of rigid insulation mentioned, three other panels 
showing different colors of plaster, and a small 
section near the front door, all the rest of the 
wall space is devoted to the display of wood 
finishes. In the north wall, adjoining the door 
to the line headquarters, is a section of random- 
width clear white pine boards, beautifully fin- 
ished, nailed horizontally. In that part of the 
office which is back of the archway the walls 
are covered with boards, all nailed vertically, 
and what a splash of color there is! The south 
wall is about equally divided between oak, 
southern pine and Douglas fir boards, all ran- 
dom-width, and an even dozen finishes may be 
seen on those boards. There is enough of each 
color or finish, however, so that the customer 
can get a clear perception of what the effect 
would be if a whole room were finished that 
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Retailers, architects and contractors made 


way, or trimmed with that shade. The west 
wall (toward the yard) and the north wall, as 
well as the counter, are finished in knotty pon- 
derosa pine, random width, 

The 10x13-foot private office has walls of 
knotty pine, also, but something different was 
tried in the doors and trim of this room. They 
are ponderosa pine with a walnut stain, and the 
result is a beautiful and rich finish. The closet 
where coats or smocks are hung is a display, 
too, for it is lined with aromatic red cedar 
closet lining; if any woman wants to know 
what cedar closet lining costs, an Eclipse rep- 
resentative, knowing the exact cost of lining 
this closet can give the customer the desired in- 
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formation. The hall and stairway constitute 
an interesting display of the many different 
finishes which may be applied to Douglas fir 
plywood, both oil stains and acid stains being 
used, as well as waxed finishes. 

Several different types of flooring are identi- 
fied, in panels 6 feet long and 20 inches wide, 
big enough that the customer can see what 
each looks like, and can visualize its appear- 
ance in a whole room. The four types, identi- 
fied by wooden labels set into the floor itself, 
are utility oak, rock maple, clear oak, and 
patent block flooring. “We sell a lot of flooring 
in the winter,” Mr. Seitz said, “for that is in- 
side work and can be done in any kind of 
weather. Now that we have this equipment, 
we'll probably sell more.” 


Monthly Payment Cost of Home 


Occupying a dominant position in the display 
room is a demonstration model Silentite win- 
dow frame, and back in the private office is an- 
other Curtis product which the Eclipse company 
intends to push. It consists of a set of plan 
drawings of Curtis “key homes,” and Mr. Seitz 
has figured the cost of each house shown; this 
price is displayed with the sketch, and also 
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the cost per month when paid on FHA Title I] 
terms over a period of fifteen years. 

Roofing is given prominent display in four 
panels located above the cased opening. There 
are one panel of red cedar shingles and three of 
asphalt shingles, with the following descrip. 
tions respectively: “Red Cedar. 40-Year 
Roof.” “Colorful. Moderately Priced.” “{ 
cover the best homes in Clinton.” “Triple 
Thickness. Permanent Color.” There are other 
panels of shingles elsewhere in the display, and 
a group of rolls of roofing. 

Completing the Display Program 

Other notable displays include two kinds of 
kitchen units, in blue and green finishes, and a 
rack for display of doors. Combination doors 
were featured on this rack, but there were 
mounted on it also other panels the size of 
doors, to display small items. One held various 
patterns of moldings; the panel itself was 
painted a dull black and the moldings a glossy 
white. Another held varied kinds of building 
paper. At the front of the store were a few 
pieces of trellis work. The two pilasters pre- 
viously mentioned made separate display spaces 

(Continued on Page 55) 


Dealers View “Talkie” of Red 
Cedar Shingles 


CLEVELAND, OxI0, Dec. 2.—More than three 
hundred lumber dealers, architects, contractors 
and others affiliated with the distribution of 
forest products in northern Ohio filled to capaci- 
ty the large banquet hall of the Cleveland Hotel, 
Nov. 26, at the Certigrade dinner sponsored by 
the Cleveland group of the National Association 


Chief James E. Granger, of the Cleveland Fire 
Department; Irvine E. Phillips, president of 
the National Stained Shingle Association; 
Charles L. Plant, Jr., of the Canadian branch 
of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau; and W. W. 
Woodbridge, of Seattle, manager of the Bureau. 

Fire Chief Granger’s comments were partic- 





up most of this group at a Certigrade dinner in Cleveland, presented by commission salesmen 


of Commission Lumber Salesmen, the 


Shingle Co. 


Wooden Soldiers.” 


The toastmaster of the evening was Walter 
E. Morgan of Columbus, president of the Na- 
Lumber 
Among those who addressed the 
gathering, following the banquet, were W. G. 
Anderson, treasurer of the Ohio Association of 
Arch C. Klumph, 
president of the Cleveland Lumber Institute; 


tional Association of Commission 


Salesmen. 


Retail Lumber Dealers; 





Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, of Seattle, the Cleve- 
land Lumber Institute, and the Perma Stain 
The outstanding event of the eve- 
ning was a pre-view of the Shingle Bureau’s 
new sound motion picture, “The Home of the 


ularly gratifying to the lumbermen, for this 
expert on fires said that in his opinion there 1s 
no such thing as a 100-percent fireproof con- 
struction for homes or other buildings. If, he 
added, there ever were any grounds for the be- 
lief that wood shingles were a fire hazard, the 
modern shingle, properly manufactured as it is, 
has changed this situation; for under the new 
standard for grading, No. 1 Certigrade shingles 
are 100 percent edge-grain, a feature that is 
credited with being immensely fire resistant. 

Following the showing of the picture, an 
open forum of discussion was conducted by W. 
H. Richardson, field engineer of the Shingle 
Bureau. 
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Big Oregon 
Lumber 
Operation 


PorTLAND, OreE., Nov. 30.—Lum- 
bermen the country over will be 
interested in an announcement just 
made here regarding one of the 
most important lumbering opera- 
tions of the Pacific Northwest. The 
C. D. Johnson Lumber Corp. of 
this city, a new company, has taken 
over all of the properties and busi- 
ness of the C. D. Johnson Lumber 
Co. and its parent institution, the 
Pacific Spruce Corp. 

The officers heading the new 
corporation are C. D. Johnson, 
president ; Dean Johnson, first vice 
president and general manager; E. 
E. Johnson, second vice president 
and secretary-treasurer, and J. F. 
Markham, assistant secretary. The 
board of directors includes H. B. 
Hewes, Jeanerette, La.; E. James 
Kock, New Orleans, La.; Henry 
F. Chaney, Portland, Ore.; Man- 
sell P. Griffiths, Seattle, Wash.; 
G. R. Birkelund, Chicago, Ill.; C. 
D. Johnson, Portland, Ore., and 
Dean Johnson, Toledo, Ore. 


C. D. Johnson Lumber Corp. has 
the largest rated capacity of any 
combination rail and cargo mill in 
Oregon. The plant, built twelve 
years ago, is located at Toledo, on 
Yaquina Bay. High grade timber 
calls for careful manufacture. No 
money or effort was spared in 
making this plant first class in 
every respect. From power plant, 
sawmill, planing mill, dry kilns, 
monorails, crane sheds to the com- 
pany cafeteria and kitchen, equip- 
ment was of the finest and most 
modern. 


HAS HIGH GRADE FIR 
AND SPRUCE TIMBER 


It is well known that Oregon 
contains the greatest forest of soft- 
wood timber in the United States. 
Lincoln County, where the C. D. 
Johnson Lumber Corp. plant is lo- 
cated, is said to be the second 
heaviest timbered county in the 
country. This company’s operations 
are located in some of the very 
finest of Oregon’s great timber, con- 
sisting of very large, old growth, 
yellow fir, Sitka spruce and 
western hemlock. Notwithstand- 
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ing the fact that Douglas fir is the 
predominating species, there is so 
much high grade spruce that this 
operation from the beginning has 
been one of the most important 
factors in the Sitka spruce trade. 

During the depression the com- 
pany operated steadily, although on 
a greatly curtailed basis. 


C. D. Johnson, president of the 
C. D. Johnson Lumber Corp., 
states that one of the principal ob- 
jectives during the years of plan- 
ning in which lumber sales were at 
their lowest ebb, was to maintain 
employment for approximately one 
thousand men on its payroll, and 
to maintain and improve its service 
to its customers. The formation of 
the new corporation insures con- 
tinued employment for its men and 
prospects of an increase in activity 
as the building industry revives. 

The transfer of the properties of 
the former companies to the new 
corporation involves no interrup- 
tion in production or shipments. 
All the lumber orders of the old 
company will be executed by its 
successor. 


MAINTAINS SAME SALES 
CONNECTIONS 


Head offices will be maintained 
at 1330 American Bank Building, 
Portland, Ore., with branch sales 
offices at 260 California Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., and at 601 
Petroleum Securities Building, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Both in the United 
States and abroad the new company 
will maintain the same sales con- 
nections as has its predecessor. 


The C. D. Johnson Lumber 
Corp. has ample cash working 
capital and has no bonded indebt- 
edness. None of its securities are 
being offered to the public, as no 
financing is needed. This new or- 
ganization is one of the most 
soundly financed low-cost lumber 
manufacturing concerns in the 
Northwest, backed by fifty years’ 
supply of virgin timber and 
equipped with the best facilities for 
manufacture and _ refinement of 
seasoned fir and spruce lumber. 


The present rate of production 


is 120 million feet a year. The 
new management plans to go'to a 
maximum production of 180 mil- 
lion feet a year as the building in- 
dustry revives. 


HEAD OF CONCERN 
PROVES HIS ABILITY 


C. D. Johnson, president, is a 
nationally known figure in lumber 


Taken Over by New Corporation 
--United With Sales Organization 


financed and most modern sawmill 
properties in the Pacific Northwest. 

This achievement was possible 
only by his bull-dog tenacity and 
his confidence in his own ability, 
that have characterized Mr. John- 
son’s activities throughout his busi- 
ness career. 

Associated with him in the man- 
agement of these properties are his 
two sons, Dean and E. E. Johnson, 





DEAN JOHNSON, 
Toledo, Ore.; 
seneral Manager 


Leading Northwest Operator and His Two 


Cc. D. JOHNSON, 
Portland, Ore.; 
Heads New Company 


E. E. JOHNSON, 
Portland, Ore.; 
Sales Director 


Sons, Who Form the 


Executive of the Re-organized Corporation That Will Operate One 
of Largest and Most Modern Mills in Oregon 


circles. He was well known as a 
southern pine operator before lo- 
cating in Oregon. 

Since coming to the Pacific 
Coast, C. D. Johnson has won the 
friendship and respect of lumber 
operators throughout the fir region, 
as well as employees of his own 
companies. Now he is receiving 
the congratulations of these friends 
for the courage and ability dis- 
played in bringing this business 
through the years of depression and 
reorganizing it in such shape that 
it becomes today one of the best 











This is the sawmill 
of the C. D. Johnson 
Lumber Corp., lo- 
cated at Toledo, 
Ore., on Yaquina 
Bay—one of the most 
uptodate manufac- 
turing plants in the 
Pacific Northwest 





both of whom have been active in 
the operations under the old com- 
pany. Dean as general manager 
makes his home at Toledo, where 
he is at the scene of operations. E. 
E. Johnson is located in Portland, 
at the head office, and directs the 
sales. 





Planning for Big Hous- 
ing Program 


The Committee on Economic 
Recovery, which has been study- 
ing the housing problem for the 
past year, has presented a report 
to President Roosevelt, outlining 
a proposed plan for meeting the 
housing neéds. It is proposed to 
reduce the FHA mortgage insur- 
ance charge to one-half of 1 per- 
cent on decreasing balances instead 
of on the original face of the 
mortgage and to make the mort- 
gage interest rate 4%4 percent in- 
stead of the present 5% percent 
average. The plan suggests a re- 
duction on the down payment, 
where the buyer has good credit 
standing, to 10 percent and in 
emergencies, to as low as 5 per- 
cent, of the purchase price. The 
report estimates that under this 
plan 8,000,000 homes can be built 
during the next ten years. 


Instalment 


No. 3 


{The first instalment of this series of 
articles appeared in the issue of Sept. 14, 
pages 40-41, and the second in the issue of 
Oct. 12, Pages 54-55—EDITOR.} 


8. REASONS FOR INCREASED USE OF 
TRUCKS 


The reasons for the introduction and ex- 
tended use of motor trucks may be summarized 
as follows: 

1.—Marked improvement in motor truck de- 
sign, durability and construction, to carry heavy 
loads at a rapid rate of speed as well as on 
adverse grades. 





This is an example of loading by cross-haul 
with a team of horses. The truck was operat- 
ing in timber bought from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the Lassen National Forest, Cali- 
fornia. This is usually a much speedier method 
than loading by hand from elevated skidways 





2.—Improved highways for the main haul. 
Since the World War, vast sums have been 
expended by both the Federal and State gov- 
ernments for primary and secondary sys- 
tems of highways throughout the country. 
These highway systems have penetrated to most 
forest regions, notably throughout the South- 
east, the Lake States, and the East. Many 
sawmills located in communities along the main 
and subsidiary highways can readily take ad- 
vantage of these facilities to lower transporta- 
tion costs by motor truck. Estimates of costs 
being lowered from 10 to 50 percent below 
previous methods of transportation due to im- 
proved highways and the use of the motor 
truck, are frequent. Improved highways have 


been a vital factor in the haulage of logs to 
thousands of small-capacity sawmills, especially 
in the second-growth timber throughout the 
eastern forest district of the country; through- 
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out the East probably 80 percent of all the logs 
hauled to small sawmills a distance of more 
than two miles is hauled by motor truck. 
About 25 percent of the logs transported into 
Puget Sound is transported by truck. 


3.—The time element, combined with the rela- 
tively low initial installation and depreciation 


Courtesy U. 8S. Forest Service. 
costs, have been important determining factors 
in the use of motor trucks. Sawmills in which 
production is started after shutdowns, or to 
take advantage of improved market conditions, 
can secure logs promptly and speedily by motor 
truck delivery from both distant and nearby 
timber. Motor trucks provide the most rapid 
method of log transportation yet devised from 
the stump to the mill. 


9. CONDITIONS TO 
WHICH MOTOR 
TRUCKS ARE 
ESPECIALLY 
ADAPTED 


These may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

1.—Scattered bodies 
of timber not tapped by 
the regular logging 
methods of transporta- 
tion can be felled and 
brought to the market 
at low cost. The exten- 
sion of railroad spurs to 
bring in timber from 
isolated spots, or even 
from remote corners or 
separate watersheds, may 
be prohibitively expen- 
sive for the amount of 
timber to be _ hauled. 
Other logging improve- 





This truck operates near 
Spirit Lake, Idaho, on 
grades up to 20 percent, 
hauling an average load 
of 3500 feet, its one-way 
trip averaging 2! to 3 
miles and its average mile- 
age being 40 a day. Its 
hauling period is 210 days 
in 8 months 
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MOTOR TRUCKS IN 


ments may result in much greater expense than 
by truck haulage. Thus the truck is widely used 
as an auxiliary transportation medium, to sup- 
plement existing railroads or other means of 
log transport. It is commonly used where the 
distance precludes the use of tractors or teams, 
or where the installation of power skidders or 


railroad spurs would undoubtedly be expensive. 
In the East, motor trucks are used to transport 
from 10 to 20 logs from the small woodlot, as 
well as several thousand logs from another 


woodlot, at equal expense. No other transport 
device could be used with the same minimum 
expense. 


2.—Short hauls, especially on rough ground 
in mountainous regions, can frequently be han- 
died by motor truck cheaper than by other 
forms of transport. Road construction cost for 
motor truck haul is generally low. Roads for 
trucks in Maine have been constructed at a cost 
of from $200 to $300 per mile, and in the South- 
ern Appalachian region for around $50 to $150 
per mile, if any roads are required at all. 


3.—Trucks are widely used as an auxiliary 
or supplement to existing transport facilities— 
especially stream driving, winter sled haul, raft- 
ing, logging railroads etc. For some of these 
purposes they have successfully competed with 
the horse- and tractor-powered vehicles. 


4.—Where improved State or county high- 
ways are available for at least 60 percent and 
preferably 80 percent of the total length of 
haul, log transportation is especially cheap. It 
truck-haul roads must be built, they should be 
constructed at low cost, except for large vol- 
umes of standing timber or for high-value 
species. 


Specially Adapted for Selective Logging 


5.—Selective logging. Where only a portion 
of the stand is removed, that is, by groups or 
by species, trucks may be especially adapted. 
The removal of only those trees which have 
high conversion value requires a low cost and 
flexible method of log transport, because of the 
low value of the timber stand per acre and 
the scattered nature of the logging. In _ the 
South, only 1,000 to 2,000 b. f. per acre may 
be removed under a selective system of logging. 
No other device could handle the low yield per 
acre as successfully as the truck. 


6.—The salvaging of timber damaged by 
wind, fire or other natural agencies. Prompt 
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MODERN LOGGING . icice cout bo 


action is necessary. Trucks can be used to 
jog isolated trees or groups, which other forms 
of logging improvement would render prohibi- 
tively expensive. In Oregon, according to 
Rapraeger, trucks were used to haul fire- 
killed timber 7 miles to a main railroad, and 
beetle-killed timber 10 miles to a railroad. They 
were also used to haul logs to a portable saw- 


Courtesy U. S. Forest Service. 


mill established to cut salvaged logs. The same 
trucks were used to haul lumber 17 miles to a 
seasoning and shipping plant. 


10. ADVANTAGES 


(1) Flexibility. The truck can be used un- 
der a great variety of conditions, including 
up-hill hauls as well as down grade, can be 
backed or turned with great facility, and started 
and speeded up quickly. The truck lends itself 
readily for hauling in supplies and men, as well 
as hauling out logs, moving donkey engines, 
tractors, trailers, machinery etc. It can be 
used on lateral highways while logging ma- 
chinery is being moved to another location, so 





This truck with semi-trailer operates on good 

roads in the Arapaho National Forest in Colo- 

rado, and illustrates the fact that with road 

conditions favorable, the hauling capacity of 
a truck is greatly increased 





there may be none of the shutdowns or delays 
frequently occurring in other methods of log 
transportation. Truck logging permits wide 
flexibility in sources of log supply. Therefore 
it lends itself readily to selective logging. 


Makes for Economy of Labor 


(2) Economy of labor. Most of the meth- 
ods used on major operations require many 
men, some of whom must be of the skilled type, 
which commands high wages. The logging 
railroad and power skidding require many men 
for operation. A truck operates with one 


driver, therefore makes a one-man job, com- 
pared with other methods requiring two and 
in some cases a number of men. In many oper- 
ations in the East and South, two trucks are 
operated together, the two drivers helping each 
other to load and unload. 


(3) Low initial investment, with consequent 
low maintenance, depreciation and _ interest 
charges per thousand board feet, compared with 
the logging railroad, power skidding etc., which 
require heavy initial investment and perhaps 
high interest and depreciation charges. 


(4) Speed and reliability in delivery. Loaded 
trucks will travel a mile in 2 to 6 minutes on 
the level on good highways. Return trips can 
be made in much less time. The increased de- 
livery for a given length of time, due to the 
greater number of round trips per day, has been 
a potent factor in the replacement of other 
forms of log transportation. 

(5) Economy in road construction. Roads 
built for truck operation are generally far lower 
in cost than spur lines in logging railroads, or 





At this California operation, the tractor in 

the background does the skidding, a team 

of horses then cross-hauling the logs on to 

the truck for transport to the mill. At some 

operations, tractors are used to do the cross- 
hauling — 





even other methods. 


However, in the Pacific 
Northwest, truck roads suitable for year round 
(winter) logging may cost nearly as much as 
railway spurs. 

(6) Trucks and trailers can be speedily 
loaded and unloaded. Trucks can occasionally 
be loaded in from 5 to 15 minutes, and unloaded 
in from 2 to 7 minutes. The time depends, how- 
ever, upon size, weight and length of logs, num- 
ber of logs per trucks, methods and facilities for 
loading and unloading, etc. 


[The fourth instalment of this series of 
articles on “The Motor Truck in Modern 
Legging" will appear in an early issue. 
—Editor.] 





Courtesy U. S. Forest Service. 





Forest Fire Losses Kept Down 
by CCC 


_ SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 30.—From time to 
time, lumbermen have expressed considerable 
interest in the activities of CCC camp workers, 
and there has been criticism, as well as much 
commendation. State Forest Supervisor T. S. 
Goodyear, in his recent annual report, paid high 
tribute to the work of these camps. 


_ Mr. Goodyear said that in spite of 40 percent 
increase in forest fires in 1935, the use of CCC 
men on fire lines reduced the cost of fighting 
fires $120,000 in Washington State. 

Weather authorities declared that 1935 was 
the longest and driest fire season in 45 years. 
Washington’s total fires jumped from 1,371 cov- 
ering 95,404 acres in 1934, to 1,890 over an area 
of 107,870 acres in the summer of 1935. The 
average size of fire in 1934 was 69 acres, and 
in 1935 it was 57 acres. The State was able 
to make large savings in wages ordinarily paid 
fire crews, through use of CCC men. 

Financial losses from fire increased from $33,- 
648 to $87,376, but Washington still carried off 
honors of the Northwest for small fire losses, 


according to Mr. Goodyear. He attributed the 
successful fire season to two things. First, 
numerous trails, roads, lookouts and telephone 
systems built by CCC workers to enable fire 
crews to reach blazes before they gained much 
headway. Second, ease with which the CCC 
crews could be assembled and rushed to fires on 
a moment’s notice. 

Mr. Goodyear’s report covered fire fighting 
activities on 12 million acres of State and pri- 
vate timber, of which less than 1 percent was 
burned over this year. 

Merchantable timber burned fell from 14,479 
acres to 5,598 acres this year. Losses in dollars 
and cents were divided as follows: Merchant- 
able timber, $16,665; logs, $27,342; logging 
equipment, $10,058; settler’s losses, $33,311. 

According to Mr. Goodyear, up to the pres- 
ent time the CCC organization, or that part of 
it operating upon State and private lands only 
and under the direction of the State forestry di- 
vision, has constructed approximately 1,000 miles 
of truck trails, 200 miles of horse and foot 
trails, 300 vehicle bridges, 325 miles of tele- 
phone line, completed road and trail side clear- 
ing on some 350 miles, felled snags on 18,882 
acres, built four ranger stations, 8 lookout tow- 
ers and completed about 20 miles of fire break. 


Takes Over Pine Export Trade 
Promotion 


New Or.eans, La., Dec. 2.—Forward sales 
commitments in foreign markets, and all other 
sales activities of the American Pitch Pine Ex- 
port Co., a corporation chartered by southern 
producing mills under the Webb-Pomerene Act, 
have been transferred to the American Pitch 
Pine Export Co. (Inc.), a Lousiana chartered 
corporation, according to announcement of Wil- 
son J. Sowers, president. The work of the 
older organization, which is being dissolved, 
has been assumed in its entirety by the new 
company, with all foreign agents, company 
personnel, and sales policies continued un- 
changed. 

The essential difference between the old cor- 
poration and the new one is that the former 
was a co-operative mill enterprise, whereas the 
activity is mow conducted as a privately 
financed undertaking. 

Mr. Sowers is president of the new corpora- 
tion; John E. Burtis is vice-president ; Thomas 
A. Stubbs, secretary-treasurer. 
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Two Sides of the Tariff 


Asks Monthly Import Quota; 
Opening of Empire Markets 


Wasnuincton, D. C., Dec. 2.—Senator Mc- 
Nary of Oregon, Republican leader of the 
Senate, has made public here a letter from Col. 
W. B. Greeley, of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, urging that the new Canadi- 
an trade agreement be changed to grant Amer- 
ican lumber shippers equal tariff with Canada 
in British Empire markets. 

Col. Greeley would also limit Canadian lum- 
ber imports into the United States to not more 
than 25,000,000 board feet in any one month, 
and restrict water shipments to vessels of 
Canadian and American register. 

Senator McNary has stated that he will take 
the question up at once with the State De- 
partment. He made tentative proposals along 
this line recently to Secretary of State Hull, 
with a request that the existing duty of $4 per 
thousand feet, cut in half under the trade 
agreement effective Jan. 1, be restored. 

The Senator had asked, however, that the 
State Department refrain from seeking any re- 
visions until he had sounded out lumber people 
in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, California and 
Montana. 

Col. Greeley’s telegram stated that the 250,- 
000,000-foot quota of Canadian lumber im- 
ports should be “reduced to the very simple 
basis” so that not more than 25,000,000 feet 
could be imported in any one month. This, he 
added, would prevent “concentrations of impor- 
tations in periods when most injurious to 
American markets.” 

If the monthly limit were not possible, he 
said, a quarterly limit should be adopted. 


British Columbia Benefits Two 
Ways by Pact 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 30.—Reduction of 
the American duty on British Columbia lum- 
ber, by the recent trade pact between Canada 
and the United States, will be a great help to 
the lumber industry of this Province, stated R. 
H. MacMillan, leading exporter, immediately 
following press announcement of the new ar- 
rangements. The timber industry, indeed, will 
be the chief beneficiary in British Columbia 
under the agreement, experts at the Coast agree. 

The reduction of 50 percent in duties on 
Douglas fir and hemlock, with a quota of 250,- 
000,000 feet, is the biggest factor in the pact 
from the standpoint of lumbermen. It is esti- 
mated that the 250,000,000 feet quota repre- 
sents steady jobs for about 2,500 men in log- 
ging camps and sawmills of the Province. 
British Columbia is already shipping about 
75,000,000 feet a year to the United States 
despite heavy tariff obstacles, so the new jobs 
created will probably not exceed 2,000. 


The quota which has been set is not high, ac- 
cording to experts. In some peak years before 
the high tariff was imposed, British Columbia 
lumber exports to the United States ran as high 
as 600 million board feet by rail and water. The 
$2 duty which will be effective under the pact 
will mean that British Columbia lumber must 
be produced at $2 less per thousand feet than 
similar lumber in Washington and Oregon. 
However, it is believed that despite this handi- 
cap, considerable new business will be secured. 

The heaviest purchases of British Columbia 
lumber ever made by the United States in a 
single year were in 1929, when a total of 651,- 
000,000 feet was divided about evenly between 
rail and waterborne traffic. By 1932 the im- 
position of high tariffs had reduced the total of 
waterborne shipments to less than 80,000,000 
feet. The total was 28,000,000 feet in 1934, 
made possible only by low freight rates. 

The shingle industry will have to be cur- 
tailed to comply with the new quota of 25 
percent of United States production plus im- 
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ported stocks. At present, British Columb, 
mills are supplying from 35 to 40 percent of 
the American market. 

Some additional advantage will accrue to the 
lumber industry from the reductions in the price 
of machinery and such other materials as wire 
rope required in logging and manufacturing 

When British Columbia lost its United States 
market four years ago, lumber exporters cop. 
centrated on the Empire market and, favored 
by preferential tariffs, built the offshore bygj- 
ness last year to an all-time high of 859,009. 
000 feet, the British Isles accounting for more 
than half of that total with a 550 percent in- 
crease over their 1929 buying. 





Customs Liquidation Suspended 
at All Ports 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 3.—James H., 
Moyle, commissioner of customs, has notified 
collectors throughout the country to suspend 
liquidation at all ports pending judicial deter- 
mination of classifications, because of protests 
received against the liquidation at the port of 
Seattle of an entry of lumber. These protests 
were entered by E. C. Miller Cedar Lumber Co, 


Not Much Expected From 
NRA Conference 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 2.—Everything is 
in readiness for the much talked of industrial- 
labor conference called by Maj. George L. 
Berry, co-ordinator for industrial co-operation. 
It begins Dec. 9, just about the time this issue 
reaches its readers. It is not expected that any 
branch of the lumber industry will be well rep- 
resented, for much opposition has been expressed 
to the conference, especially by lumber manu- 
facturers. 


Lumbermen are not the only industrialists 
who have opposed the conference, and the op- 
position became so strong a few weeks ago that 
the President himself came very near calling 
it off. Only the fact that it would have put 
Maj. Berry in a very embarrassing position, 
kept the President from rescinding the invita- 
tions. Many members of the Administration 
are opposed to it—especially Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper and other officials of his depart- 
ment. 

It is not felt here that in the final analysis 
the meeting can accomplish much — if any- 
thing—and the story is that those industrialists 
who do attend will do so only to vote “no” on 
a future NRA, and to vote “no” on other similar 
projects which might be brought up. 

While nothing official has been given out 
concerning the classifications for the confer- 
ence, it is understood that under wood products 
will come boxes, cooperage and millwork, while 


under forest products will come pulpwood, wood 
preserving and turpentine and rosin. 

A special group meeting of lumber manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers, is scheduled 
to be held in Washington on Sunday, Dec. 8, 
the day before the conference, to outline the 
situation as it affects the lumber industry. 





Seek Approval of Labor 
Conditions 


[Special telegram to AmerIcAN LuMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 4.—The asphalt 
shingle and roofing manufacturing industry, 
through its institute, representing about 72 per- 
cent of the total production, applied to NRA 
for approval of labor conditions proposed by 
voluntary agreement. F. S. McGrath, counsel 
for the institute, said that the purpose of the 
agreement is to continue the gains in industry 
and “to put more money into weekly pay en- 
velopes of employees.” He stated that the hourly 
wage rate, now at a peak, still prevents a high 
weekly or annual income, due to maintaining 
NRA hours. The proposed agreement relaxes 
maximum hours but retains minimum wage 
rates. 





PRACTICALLY all engravings are mounted on 
cherry, because of its resistance to warp. 
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The Source of Things 


I like to go a-traveling: 

A river keeps unraveling, 

Or highway keeps a-winding out— 
And, oh, the things you’re finding out! 
For many a woodland mystery 
Reveals its hidden history, 

For always in the course of things 
You come upon the source of things: 


The river’s sources, if you let 

It lead you to the rivulet, 

The road’s beginning, should you tramp 
The trail that leads to wood and camp. 
For all of human knowledge is 

Not always found in colleges: 

You learn the truth forever so 

That other men may never know. 


And so I’d rather take a look 

At woodland, mountain, lake and brook 
Than know the smug society 

Of too much lore or piety 

Perhaps beneath a willow tree 

Some starry night I'll pillow me 
And learn more wisdom presently 
Than they—and twice as pleasantly. 


We See b’ the Papers 


A Cincinnati man has built a $100 plane. 
Lizzie takes to the air. 

A Scotch feast has just been held in Chicago. 
Wonder what a Scotch feast is? 

Hollywood is the place where they think ordi- 
nary virtues are just “heart interest.” 

We care not who makes the laws of our 
country, if we can only be a lawyer. 

When you give the wife “The Heart Con- 
tent,” wish her a Merry Christmas for us, too. 

And the same to you, when she hands you 
“Come on Home,” that she sent for on the 
quiet. 

Japan will have to wait ten years for the 
Philippines, darn it, or however you say darn it 
in Japanese. 

When Scripture said “the truth is not in 
them” it was probably referring to reports from 
the war zone. 

_ Of 190 defendants tried in the Chicago crim- 
inal court in November, 175 were convicted and 
15 acquitted. 

The remarkable thing about it is that State’s 
Attorney Courtney promised that in his cam- 
paign speeches. 

_ This was the darkest November we have had 
in 41 years. This will be good news to the 
business pessimists. 

Leaving for the annual dinner of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club at Tacoma. Hope to see 
all you fellows there. 

Residential building is 46 percent of the 1929- 
30 normal, which was about the only thing in 
those days that was normal. 

There are 800 rubber stamp manufacturers in 
the United States, which, when you consider 
Congress, doesn’t look like enough. 

Well, 3,500,000 persons have been shifted from 
government relief rolls to government payrolls. 
In other words, we're taking it out of the 
lefthand pocket instead of the right. 

With the stock market zooming, the fellows 
who used to say what Coolidge should have done 
in 28 aren’t saying a word. It makes a lot of 
difference whose bull is soared. 

We wish Mr. Roosevelt would give us the 
names of those bankers who said that a $70,- 
000,000,000 public debt would be O. K. They 
look like good men to go to with a proposition. 

In recognition of his invention, the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors’ Association 
has presented M. Lumiere, “father of the 





movies,” with a scroll. We don’t know how 
much a scroll costs, but we trust they are not 
expensive. . 

The Democratic national committee still has 
a deficit of $407,000, while the Republican com- 
mittee has paid off its $200,000 deficit and 
has $24,000 on hand. But neither of them is 
saying much about it. If the Republicans say 
it, it is an admission that prosperity has re- 
turned, and if the Democrats say it, it is an 
admission it hasn't. 


Between Trains 


Newark, On10.—Were it not for the fact 
that voters, poodles and valuable letters have to 
be registered, we could probably vote in this 
town, for this was the fifth time we had sat 
down to dinner with the Newark Kiwanis Club 
in the last ten years. Fearing we might attempt 
it, however, the we-builders foxed us by taking 
us over to Granville to eat, not knowing that a 
Chicago man does not hesitate to vote in what- 
ever precinct he happens to find himself. How- 
ever, we did not vote, as the polls were closed. 
Which is another fault of the American election 
system. A man ought to be allowed to vote, and 
then vote over when he changes his mind. This 
would give the judges of election continuous em- 
ployment, which, we understand, is something 
greatly to be wished. As it is, all a man can 
do is write to the Literary Digest. 


Dayton, On10.—We think much of our school 
teachers, and yet we don’t think of them much. 
Like most of the good things on earth, they are 
accepted as a matter of course. In the morning 
we get Johnny and Mary ready for school, and 
that’s that. Then some day we suddenly dis- 
cover that they are through the high school, 
without really realizing what has been going on. 
One thing is certain, we never think of the 
teachers in numbers, nor remember how many 
there are, any more than how much they are 
doing. But when you face 5,000 in one audience, 
as we did tonight at Memorial Hall, it rather 
wakes you up, and you realize that half this job 
of raising the children is being done by some 
— we may never see, and certainly never 
thank. 


Kokomo, Inp.—Tonight we filled the pulpit 
of Rev. Allen B. Rice, at the Main Street 
Methodist church, but a little fumigation will 
probably fix it. He is a son of the famous 
Mike Rice, of Detroit, and valiantly following 
in his father’s footsteps, and making a few 
footprints of his own. It was a Tuesday night 
open forum, and the place was packed with peo- 
ple who wanted to know what was the matter 
with the country, and at least went away with 
an idea of what was the matter with personally 
us. Two old lumber friends gave us greeting— 
H. G. Ballard, of Amboy, was present, and 
Willis Dye sent a wire from Indianapolis. 


Give Me a Woodfire 


Give me a woodfire when it’s cold, 
For I want something more than heat 

When come the days the year is old 
And drifted is the lonely street. 

Give me a blaze in which to gaze 

When the old year brings wintry days, 
Something when summertimes depart 
To light the eye and warm the heart. 


Give me a woodfire when it’s chill, 


Than heat the soul wants something more, 


When wintry winds have had their will 
And snow is piling by the door. 

Oh, let me be where I can see 

Again some cherished memory, 
Yes, give me something in the storm 
To keep the man within me warm. 







bt you don’t have to.shop 
for CYPRESS 


The day has passed when the 
lumber dealer has to shop around 
at a dozen different mills to get the 
cypress he needs, Today you can 
get everything you need in cypress 
...+. and just as much as you 
need .... from a single source 
of supply. 

The Florida Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company, commanding the en- 
tire output of its five member 
mills, has available at all times mil- 
lions of feet of thoroughly air-sea- 
soned Arrow Brand Tidewater Red 
Cypress. Remember this when you 
need cypress. 

Shopping around for cypress takes 
time and costs money. You can 
save both by ordering your cypress 
direct from the Florida Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company. 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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KNEELAND - McLURG 


‘*‘KORRECT BRAND” 


HARD MAPLE FLOORIN G 


AND BIRCH 


has a national reputation for superior quality 
and manufacture. Our most modern plant, 
years of experience, expert workmanship and 
desire to maintain “‘Korrect Brand’ reputa- 
tion guarantees this superiority. 
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Try a car now and always be 
a "Korrect Brand" customer. 
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AND BIRCH 


LOORIN G 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 
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VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 
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Made Sales Manager of Idaho 


Producer 


Coeur p’ALENE, IpaHo, Noy. 30.—The Black- 
well Lumber Co. has announced the appoint- 
ment of William W. Logan as general sales 
manager, effective Dec. 1. Mr. Logan will suc- 
ceed Kk. H. Bockmier, who has been with the 
Blackwell organization since 1911 and who has 
resigned to enter into business for himself. He 
will be located in Spokane. 

His entire business life Mr. Logan has spent 

in contacts with the lumber industry. As a very 
young man he worked in the logging camps of 
the Winton-Rose Lake Lumber Co., and in 1912 
entered the employ of the Blackwell Lumber 
Co. His service with this company has been 
continuous with the exception of two years dur- 
ing the World War, when he served in the 
20th Engineers under Col. W. B. Greeley, now 
secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, and who during the war was director 
of products and shipments of this regiment in 
France. The experience gained in that field 
was unique in the realm of lumber distribution 
and has been of great value to Mr. Logan. 
After the war, Mr. Logan resumed his con- 
nection with the Blackwell company at Coeur 
d’Alene, being connected with the shipping de- 
partment for one year and then taking on sales 
representation in lowa in 1920. Since that time 
he has continued in sales work, the last three 
years as district supervisor of sales in lowa 
and Nebraska. 

A. W. Crawford, who has been with the 
Blackwell Lumber Co, since 1923, as associate 
sales manager, will continue in the same ca- 
pacity. He has been a resident of Coeur d’Alene 
for fifteen years and is well known in lumber 
trade circles, 





New Treating Service Draws 
Wide Response 


Houston, Tex., Dec. 2.—Because of the in- 
creasing demand for salt treated lumber for use 
in residential and farm building construction and 
repair work, the Wood Preserving Corp., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., recently has installed facilities 
at its timber treating plants at Houston and at 
Charleston, S. C., which permit salt treated 
lumber to be conditioned to the proper moisture 
content for use in any type of structure. This 
additional service at these two plants is meeting 
with response from mills for the treatment and 
distribution of their lumber, from retail lumber 
yards, and from large and small users. Be- 
cause of the increasing necessity of protecting 
all classes of building lumber from the effects 
of natural decay and from termite attack, it is 
expected that the demand for properly treated 
lumber will be accelerated. 

These added facilities enable the Wood Pre- 
serving Corp. to carry at these particular plant 
locations assorted stocks of salt treated lumber 
for home and farm building construction such as 
subflooring, siding, roofing, etc., and a complete 
stock of creosoted wood for foundation timbers 
and underpinning, which comes in direct contact 
with the ground; as well as a stock of untreated 
lumber for general building purposes. Retail 
lumber dealers may avail themselves of these 
stocks of treated material, which can be shipped 
either in mixed carloads of treated and un- 
treated lumber, or in solid carloads of treated 
lumber. 

Many readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
already have become convinced that the use of 
preservatively-treated lumber in building con- 
struction, even though at a slightly higher initial 
cost than untreated wood, represents a real 
economy. This wood is protected against decay 
and insect attack, eliminating the necessity for 
costly replacements and repairs. The salt treat- 
ment also acts as a fire retardant, is odorless, 
does not discolor the wood, and permits staining 
or painting the same as untreated wood. 

Reding Putman, formerly with the Century 
division of the Wood Preserving Corp., at Bos- 
ton, and recently transferred to the southwest- 
ern territory of its affiliated company, the 
National Lumber & Creosoting Co., is located 
at Austin, Tex., with division headquarters at 
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Texarkana. He will devote his time to promo. 
tional work, co-operating with and aassistin 
lumber manufacturers and retail lumber dealer; 
in the proper use of treated wood for genera) 
building purposes. Mr. Putman is well knowy 
and highly esteemed, having been closely ident. 
fied with the retail lumber trade for sever 
years. 

The Wood Preserving Corp. operates twenty. 
one timber treating plants throughout the coyp. 
try, seven of which have separate facilties ang 
are equipped to give clean, salt treatment for ajj 
kinds of lumber for industrial, residential ang 
farm building construction. 





Repairs and Public Work Pro- 
vide Major Outlets 


Denver, Coto., Dec. 2.—Responding to a re- 
quest from an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative for impressions as to conditions, pres- 
ent and prospective, J. C. Pritchard, of the 
Pritchard Lumber Co., Walsenburg, Colo., and 
president of the Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, said that during 1935 
there has been an increase in gross volume over 
1934. Continuing, Mr. Pritchard said: 


However, those of us who departmentalize 
our sales have found that the increase is 
principally confined to lines other than staple 
lumber items. Road, bridge and dam build- 
ing; repairs made necessary either by compe- 
tition for rents, or imperative replacements, 
have constituted our major outlets. Our 
communities show further need for such re- 
pairs, and 1936 should bring at least an equal 
repair requirement. Although hampered by 
the threat of increasing taxation, new con- 
struction by private capital is encouraged by 
more lenient credit extension. This will prob- 
ably constitute a slightly greater factor in 
our area in 1936. 

The increasing use of substitutes for our 
products and competition of other trades for 
our customers’ purchasing power, the uncer- 
tainty of future Governmental legislation, 
and, by no means least, the localized prob- 
lems of supply and distribution, should pro- 
vide a constant incentive for the lumber mer- 
chant to organize and maintain a protective 
and aggressive trade association. 


Touching upon a problem that has engaged 
the earnest thought of every trade association 
executive, Mr. Pritchard said: 

When and if the responsibility and activity 
of our trade associations can be largely 
transferred from the employees and officials 
to the rank and file of membership, we shall 
have recorded a worth while accomplishment 
and, in my opinion, have improved our in- 
dividual earning capacities. 


Mr. Pritchard, Secretary Allan T. Flint, and 
other officers and directors, are confidently ex- 
pecting that the annual convention of the asso- 
ciation, to be held in Denver, Jan. 16-18, will 
be an outstanding event in the history of that 
organization. 





Virginia Business Taken Over by 
New Company 


Norroik, VA., Dec. 2.—A recent development 
in lumber circles here, of interest to the trade, 
is the organization of the Dalton-Bundy Lum- 
ber Co., which will carry on the business of the 
former Dalton Lumber Co. and the Bundy 
Lumber Co. Officers of the Dalton-Bundy Lum- 
ber Co. are: President, C. R. Dalton; vice 
presidents, N. H. Bundy and H. Gordon Tyler; 
secretary, T. C. Flynn; treasurer, C. T. Craw- 
ford. The official announcement says that the 
new company will continue the policies of its 
predecessors, and it is felt that the combination 
can give to the trade an even better service 
than ever before. This company handles both 
pine and hardwoods, shipping either by rail or 
water. 





Hickory, our strongest native wood, is ¢s- 
pecially suited for implement handles, wheel 
spokes. When burned slowly and allowed to 
smoulder, it emits a smoke which deliciously 
“cures” hams and bacon. 
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, of its | set steps grade to kitchen 5 elbow catches | 
ination 60 lin. ft. 1x9 porch plate | hot a'r heating plant complete 
service 38 lin. ft. 1x7 porch plate Electrical equipment 
s both 4 columns 10°—8’ Tile hearth for fireplace 
rail or | facure board elev. front porch : | bathtub 

| 1 frieze board elev. front porch t DB t lavatory ” 

i s elev. P - + | 1 stcol complete 
e es | ; cae aur ame 2-10x6-8 and inside 2SAns 4 re = = + menietes eaneaee 
1S a 


trim (side lights) 


wheel 

















PLAN FOR A STRAW-LOFT POULTRY HOUSE 


The straw-loft type of poultry house has been acclaimed 
by many poultrymen as a desirable warm, dry winter laying 
unit for their flocks. 


In this 20x20 foot poultry house, the amount of air space 
which the birds must heat in the winter has been reduced 
effectively by the addition of a straw loft. In the summer, 
this same straw loft offers insulation from the heat above. 
The rear wall has been lined with flooring to protect the birds 
from drafts while they are on the roosts in the winter. 


The front windows have been designed in two sections, the 
upper section to open out from the bottom to give winter 
ventilation without draft, and the lower section to open in- 
ward from the center for sunlight and more ventilation in the 
summer. Summer cross-ventilation is accomplished both 
through the screened units above the roosts and the front 


LUMBER Sills, | pe. 2x6”x10’ 

; — Door Jamb, | pc. 1x3”x16’ 
Sills and Plates, 10 pes. 2x4”x20 Window Jamb, | pc. Ix4”x18’ 
Studding— Vent Door, | pc. Ixl0”x16’ 


2 pes. 2x4”x20’ 

5 pes. 2x4’x28’ 

2 pes. 2x4”x12’ 

8 pcs. 2x4”x10’ 
Post, | pc. 4x4’”x6’ 
Ribbands, | pce. 2x6”x20’ 
Ribbands, | pc. 2x10”x20’ 
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Joists, || pes. 2x4’x20’ 2 
Rafters, || pes. 2x4”x14’ : 
Rafters, || pes. 2x4”x10’ x 


Verge, 2 pcs. 2x4”x14’ 
Verge, 2 pes., 2x4”x10’ 
Braces, 2 pes. Ix6”x16’ 
Braces, | pc. Ix6”x12’ 
Tie, 2 pes. 1x6”x16’ = 
Tie, | pe. 1x6”x12’ Ficon Puan 


Loft Floor, 200 board feet, |x4” Drop Siding, 565 board feet, Ix6” 
Sheathing, Roof, 635 board feet, 1x6” Trim— 


o/ -\h 
yon f, 








Headers— 1 pe. 1x4x20’ 
2 pes. 2x4”x16’ | pe. Ix4”x18’ 
| pe. 2x4”x8’ 1 pe. 1x4”x16’ 
2 pes. 2x4”x12’ 2 pes. Ix4”x14’ 

Blocking, | pc. 2x2”x10’ 1 pe. Ix4”x10’ 


Drip Cap, 2 pes. 1'/gx2”x12’ 


Corner Boards, 2 pes. Ix4”x16’ 
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windows, and through the front and side doors. 


Screens or one-inch mesh chicken wire are recommended 
for all door and window openings, to keep the flock confined 
if desired while using any of the above combination of 
ventilation. 

Common frame wall construction is shown above a con- 
crete foundation. A post is set in the center of the building 
to carry a girder for supporting the roof and straw loft. A 
slope of four inches in twenty feet is given the concrete floor 





to aid in keeping the litter well distributed. 

Roosts and dropping boards are made removable for easy 
cleaning and disinfection. The nests, details of which show 
them removable also, are attached to the side wall, leaving 
room in the center of the floor space for feeding equipment. 


MATERIAL LIST FOR A 20x20’ STRAW-LOFT POULTRY HOUSE 
MIDWEST PLAN NO. 72713 


Corner Boards, 2 pes. 1x4”x12’ 
Roosts— 

| pe. 2x4”x18’ 

3 pes. 2x2”x18’ 

| pe. 2x2”x14’ 

13 pes. 2x2”x10’ 

21 pes. 1x6”x10’ 
Rear Wall, 256 board feet Ix6”D & M 
Grain Bin— 

| pe. 2x4”x8’ 

1 pe. 1x2”x12’ 

2 pes. 1x8”x18’ 

7 pes. Ix8”x8’ 
Loft Door, | pe. 1x6”x8’ 
Loft Door, | pc. 1x6”x16’ 
Doors, 2 pes. 2’x6"x6’-6"x1 3/4,” 
Windows— 

(Barn Sash,), 8 pes. 4 Lt. 9x12” 

(Barn Sash), 2 pes. 2 Lt. 8x10” 
Insulating Board, 5 pes. !/"x4’x8’ 
Building Paper, 4 Squares 
Roofing, 5.3 Squares 
HARDWARE 
Ridge Roll, Galv., 23 feet 
Bolts, Anchor, 22 pes. 5x10” 


Bolts, Anchor, 6 pcs. 3x8” 
Bolts, Barrel, 4 pcs. 3” 








Bolts, Eye, 6 pes. '/4x4” 
Dowels, | pe. 5x10” 
Hinges, Butt, 10 pr. 4x4” 
Hinges, Strap, 4 pr. 3” 
Hooks & Eyes, 8 pcs. 
Latches, Steel Thumb, 2 pcs. 
Strap Iron, Perforated, 4 pcs. 
Vgx3/,”x0'9” 
Wire Coil Chain, 10 gauge, 24 feet 
Chicken Wire, 1” Mesh, 48” wide, 
100 feet 
Screen Wire, 16 Mesh, 25” wide, 50 
feet 
Screen Doors, with screen, 2 pes. 
2’-6"x6'6” 
Nails— 
7+—20d Common 
35=—10d Common 
207— 8d Common 
24#—¥,” Galv. Staples 
Paint (2 coats), 2!/, gals. 


CONCRETE AND MASONRY 


Foundation, Concrete, 121 cu. ft. 
Floor, Concrete, 91 cu. ft. 
Sub-floor Fill, Road Gravel, 5 cu. yds. 
Tile, 4x8x12”, 74 
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Courtesy Midwest Farm Building Plan Service—in Which Fifteen 
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Agricultural Schools Co-operate 
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Possibilities of Exploiting Panama Timber 


Are a Real 


New York City, N. Y., Dec. 2.—-It is always 
interesting to hear about trips which other peo- 
ple have taken, and the one to the Republic of 
Panama from which E. A. Sterling, of the 
James D. Lacey & Co., has recently returned is 
no exception. Mr. Sterling has given the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some of his personal 
observations in a chatty manner that makes 
them worth passing along to readers. 

The forest resources of the country, accord- 
ing to this traveler, are extensive, largely un- 
known and almost entirely unexploited. Ma- 
hogany, Spanish cedar, amarilla, cativa, tora, 
quira, ceiba, and balsa are the best known 
woods. There are many other varieties grow- 
ing in abundance, but they have not been tested 
nor used. Primitive methods of logging seem 
safest, for, in the few cases where tractors and 
practices of the North have been tried, they 
have been unsuccessful. Transportation to ships 
at Balboa or Christobal presents a major prob- 
lem for the lumberman of that country, Mr. 
Sterling states. He did not see Panama as a 
good field for northern lumbermen who try to 
do things on a time and volume basis. He 
found that the Canal maintenance department 
operates a fully equipped sawmill and wood- 
working plant on the docks in Balboa. It is 
built of steel and concrete, and the mill turns 
out everything from mahogany furniture to 
dredge spuds and side buffers for barges. A 
diversified stock of lumber is carried by the 
sawmill, and includes native woods and all kinds 
from the United States, Central and South 
America. Custom sawing is done when it does 
not interfere with Canal business, but is ex- 
pensive, with cash in advance required. 


Logging and Transport Difficulties 


Mr. Sterling saw a possible commercial op- 
portunity in marketing Panama cedar and ma- 
hogany in limited quantities in the States. He 
found the same situation to exist in regard to 
balsa and a few other woods. The difficulties, 
in addition to the local transportation, include 
the scattered distribution of valuable trees in a 
tropical forest, the high cost of hand logging 
and skidding, the unhealthy conditions for white 
supervisors, and the lack of reliable informa- 
tion on many points. Mr. Sterling regards 
Panama as a real challenge to any timberman 
or logger. 

A galaxy of other interesting items was re- 
lated by the Panama tourist. The Panama 
Canal thrilled him with its smoothness of oper- 
ation. He said that a procession of boats is 
taken through the locks without a hitch and 
hardly a sound. It rather bewildered him to 
find that the Pacific Ocean end is twenty-seven 
miles east of the Atlantic entrance. 


American and Native Cities in Contrast 


Regarding the homes in Panama City, the 
traveler found a sharp contrast. On the Canal 
Zone side, the well appointed residences of the 
Canal employees are on stilts of creosoted tim- 
ber or concrete posts, and necessarily have metal 
cornices to keep out white ants. All is Amer- 
ican and carefully maintained, including com- 
munity clubs and stores where United States 
military persons and civilians get the best of 
everything at low cost. However, on the Re- 
public of Panama side, all is different. The 
dwellings rest on the ground, and have few win- 
dows and even fewer screens. The narrow 
streets are glutted with people of all colors and 
races. Large American touring cars as old 
as twenty years serve as taxis, and race madly 
about on the left side of the roads. No one 
Pays the least attention to the little uniformed 

anamanian officers who blow their whistles 
almost continuously. Saloons are numerous, 


and never close. The bar in one was found 
to be the flattened top of a huge mahogany log. 
On the water front, many of the native boats 


Challenge 


are enormous hollowed-out mahogany logs, and 
prove very serviceable. 


Short items recorded by Mr. Sterling were: 
Panama hats are not made in Panama but in 
Ecuador ; lottery tickets are sold widely to rich 
and poor as a Government monopoly; Panama- 
nian and U. S. money are interchangeable; 
there are almost no flies or mosquitos in Panama 
City, which is under United States sanitary 
control; ice cream sodas can be found after a 
long look; “Milwaukee beer” is made in Panama 
breweries, and delicious melons (papayas) grow 
on trees. 


LUMBERMAN 
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lts Gum Trays Win Order 


Owen, Wis., Dec. 2—The Owen Box & 
Crating Co. has received a large order from 
one of the country’s leading gum companies for 
drum trays, according to E. W. Kidd, general 
manager. The trays are 24x20 inches, 2% 
inches deep, and are used to hold gum after it 
is manufactured, so that chemical action may 
take place. The order followed a year’s ex- 
perimentation by the gum factory during which 
time 31 trays of wood, metal and paper con- 
struction were tested. It is of basswood con- 
struction and was chosen mainly because the 
texture of the wood is light, sturdy and sliver- 
less. Development of the tray was aided by 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
which co-operated with the local plant. The 
basswood used in the construction is obtained 
in this vicinity. 





OAK FLOORING 


EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALES 


, anos ESSCO 


COMPANY is now marketing OAK 
FLOORING of its own manufacture 


A new company has been formed known as the Louisiana 
Central Oak Flooring Corporation which has bought the 
Kellogg Oak Flooring plant of Monroe, Louisiana. 


The Flooring is ESSCO branded and of the same high qual- 
ity standard as ESSCO Southern Pine, ESSCO Klamath Soft 


Pine and West Coast Woods. 


You can now buy ESSCO OAK FLOORING in mixed cars 
with ESSCO Southern Pine and Hardwoods or in straight cars. 


Check over your stock and plan to include ESSCO OAK 
FLOORING in your next car of ESSCO Southern Pine. 


ESSCO SOUTHERN PINE 
ESSCO KLAMATH SOFT PINE 
ESSCO HARDWOODS 

ESSCO WEST COAST WOODS 


AND NOW 


ESSCO OAK FLOORING 


EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SaALes Co. 





1111 R. A. Long Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





ee 
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Tax Reform, Forest Credits, Fire Preven- 
tion, Theme of Forestry Conference 


SeatTrLte, WasuH., Nov. 30.—The Washington 
State Forestry Conference held its fourteenth 
annual session here Nov. 22 in conjunction with 
the meeting of the State Planning Council. The 
meet was in the auditorium of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce with Hugo Winken- 
werder, president of the conference, presiding. 
Mr. Winkenwerder is dean of the college of 
forestry at the University of Washington. 
Taxes formed the general topic during the 
meeting, largely because they affect practically 
all of the work under discussion. The two high- 
lights of the session and the ones which aroused 
most discussion wefe the addresses of T. 
Goodyear, state forest supervisor, who spoke 
on the subject, “A State Forest Policy,” and a 
talk on “Forests, Flood Control and Taxation” 
delivered by C. S. Cowan, chief fire warden of 
the Washington Forest Fire Association. 

Mr. Goodyear’s address was considered by 
many authorities as highly constructive and un- 
impeachable. He began his speech with the 
statement that the next forward step in for- 
estry in an immediate revision of the taxes 
applicable to timber and forest lands. The 
speaker said that the present system compels 
an early liquidation of private timber holdings, 
which is disastrous to any permanent forest 
policy. Mr. Goodyear stated that because of 
the West Coast’s remoteness from markets for 
lumber and its by-products operators could not 
afford to transport logs from the woods to the 
mill unless they cut out about 50 percent 
merchantable lumber. He claimed that only a 
few Pacific Coast lumbermen have had a fair 
return on their timber investments due to an 
unsteady market. The supervisor closed the 
thought with the remark that: “Since a great 
percentage of our remaining timber is in priv- 
ate ownership and also the best timber pro- 
ducing lands are privately owned, it is rather 
hopeless to develop a sound forest policy until 
such time as there may be some inducements 
offered to private industries to operate their 
timber holdings upon a sustained yield basis. 
This can only be accomplished through a de- 
ferred or yield tax against timber and forest 
lands,” 

Mr. Goodyear does not believe that future 
timber problems can be solved by extensive 
Federal and State acquisition of cut-over for- 
est land. He declared that the argument for 
Federal absorption is citing such management 
in European countries, and is illogical because 
most of those governments are based not just 
on governmental ownership, but also operation 
and management of natural resources, whereas 
the United States is supposed to encourage and 
protect private ownership. State and local gov- 
ernments, the speaker said, should combine 
their efforts to encourage the retention and de- 
velopment of forest resources by individuals, 
thereby assuring a permanent source of reve- 
nue. 

Mr. Goodyear referred to the tree planting 
program in a treeless region from Texas to 
Canada by the Government, and its acquisition 
of 224,000,000 acres of land for forestry pur- 
poses. “With such a large percentage of for- 
ests Federally owned and controlled,” he asked, 
“is it not the next logical step for the govern- 
ment to enter the business of logging, saw- 
milling and, possibly, merchandising lumber ?” 
He said that the 1931 Forest Service expendi- 
tures were $35,877,808, and in 1934, $75,984,- 
699, and asked those present if it did not look 
like an ambitious program by the Government? 

The speaker said he believed that with equit- 
able taxation forest lands in private ownership 
would return a fair profit to the owner. He 
said that there had been sufficient free advice 
but no tax relief and little material help toward 
solving the complex problems of marketing tim- 





ber and its by-products. Mr. Goodyear sug- 
gested a deferred, or yield, timber tax, and rec- 
ommended reduction in valuation of lands clas- 
sified under the Reforestation Act from $1 to 
50 cents an acre on lands west of the Cascade 
mountains, and from 50 cents to 25 cents for 
property east of the Cascades as the first major 
step necessary to encourage the practice of for- 
estry on private timber holdings. 

At the last session of the legislature in 
Washington, an act was passed taxing lands in 
specified districts for so-called flood control 
work. Some of the large land owners are ob- 
jecting to paying taxes for work which they 
feel is of no benefit to them, and for which 
they are in no way responsible. This contro- 
versial subject was discussed by Maj. Cowan, 
who disputed the theory that the restraining in- 
fluence of forests upon stream flow is a prime 
mover in prevention of floods. He contended 
that a logged off area did not increase the flood 
hazard. Mr. Cowan illustrated his points with 
graphs and reports on the history of floods in 
western Washington, and referred to a paper 
by the late Gen. Chittenden of the U. S. Army 
engineer corps. E. F, Banker of the State 
Conservation Board declared that Maj. Cowan 
was wrong in his conclusions, and that his con- 
tentions merely voiced the attitude of large 
land owners who are opposed to paying taxes. 

Thirteen resolutions were passed at the con- 
ference. The ones regarding the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary law, and tariff protection are quoted be- 
low in full, while the others are summarized. 


CLARKE-McNARY LAW 


The Clarke-McNary Law sets up pro- 
visions of federal co-operation with the tim- 
ber States in regard to fire prevention. Since 
this law was passed in 1924, the States have 
built up organized forest protection work 
mainly at the insistence of the federal gov- 
ernment. The Copeland report recommended 
that the sum of $5,000,000 be allotted to the 
Clarke-McNary Forest Protection fund. The 
National Forest Conferences on Article X 
recommended the sum of $10,000,000 as being 
the least sum which should rightly be borne 
by public authority for public responsibility 
for fire occurrence. The sums allotted in 
1933 and 1934 have been less than $1,500,000. 
This stabilization of federal allotments be- 
comes more important in view of the probable 
reduction of emergency funds now available 
for forest protection. Therefore, be it 


Resolved, that the Washington State For- 
estry Conference request that the Clarke- 
McNary allotment be brought up to the mini- 
mum authorized by that Act in 1924; and 
that this sum be increased to at least the 
sum recommended by the Washington State 
Forestry Conference of 1933 and 1934, or 
$5,000,000, which sum was also recommended 
by the Copeland report, and that a copy of 
this resolution be forwarded to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Chief Forester of the 
United States. 


TARIFF PROTECTION 


WuHeEREAS, The welfare of the State of 
Washington is tied up with the permanent 
development of its forest industries; and 


WHEREAS, The timber resource of the State 
is adequate to support an important lumber 
industry and an increased pulp industry; and 


WHEREAS, The forest industry is now tak- 
ing steps to insure adequate forest practices 
on its lands and to achieve continuity of its 
resources; and 


WHEREAS, The industry can not compete 
with the lower labor cost of timber produced 
in Canada and other competing foreign 
timber production centers; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this Conference expresses 
the need for adequate tariff protection of 
its timber products and specifically protests 


the terms of the recent Canadian Tariff 
Treaty which discriminates against the tim- 
ber products of this State. 

A resolution was passed suggesting to the 
executive committee that it consider means of 
securing at least 100 more supporting members 
to the Congress, and to cut the annual dues to 
$1, if necessary. This action was proposed not 
only to have a better conference, but to increase 
the small budget needed to operate. Regarding 
forest taxation, the third resolution urged the 
preparing of a measure along the lines of the 
deferred timber tax plan suggested by the For- 
est Service taxation inquiry, and its presentation 
at the next legislative session. The body pledged 
support to the State Tax Commission in pre- 
paring and furthering this necessary type of 
taxation reform. The conference members 
urged the Secretary of Agriculture to weigh 
the need of increased State forest ownership, 
and the constructive forest land management 
already established under State policy in allo- 
cating funds expendable under the Fulmer Bill 
for acquiring State forests, and further urged 
the State Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment to take such action as is necessary 
to secure full advantage of this act in Wash- 
ington. 

The fifth resolution urged Congress at its 
next session to carefully consider and adopt the 
Fletcher Forest Credit Bill to provide for sus- 
tained yield timber management. The members 
commended the able manner in which their 
State lands are being administered in regard to 
the disposal of forest products, and urged pub- 
lic officials to continue a policy with these ends 
in view, and to gradually adjust the State laws 
to achieve desired objectives. Regarding forest 
research, it was resolved that public support of 
research, which will extend the market for 
Northwest timber products and help stabilize 
the forest industry, is a matter of general pub- 
lic concern, and that the executive committee 
of the conference should prepare a plan and a 
bill for presentation to the State legislature. 

It was further resolved that large areas of 
public forest land should not be restricted to a 
single use until the need for priority of that 
use has been demonstrated and recognized, and 
that the conference protests action—legislative 
and administrative—which would restrict a 
substantial portion of the potential timber grow- 
ing area of the Olympic National Forest to a 
limited recreational use as a National park. 
The body went on record as opposing the en- 
actment of Senate Bill No. 2665, which stipu- 
lates that the Department of the Interior shall 
be called the Department of Conservation and 
Works, and provides for transfer to that depart- 
ment of Federal agencies engaged in conserv- 
ing natural resources of the Nation, The mem- 
bers of the conference urged in another resolu- 
tion the enactment of an omnibus forestry bill 
in the next session of Congress to provide funds 
for National forest administration, research and 
co-operative work between the Federal govern- 
ment, State, and private timber agencies. 

The deep regret felt over the death of E. G. 
Ames, who was a staunch supporter of the 
Washington State Forestry Conference during 
his life, was incorporated in the twelfth resolu- 
tion. The Seattle Chamber of Commerce which 
has annually furnished facilities for the annual 
meeting, was thanked for its courtesy and sup- 
port. 





A Frew of the world’s trees produce some of 
the finest and rarest perfumes, among them the 
Bois de Rose tree of French Guiana. Sandal- 
wood, one of the oldest woods (mentioned in 
the Bible), produces a charming fragrant oil, 
typically oriental and highly prized by the 
Chinese and Hindus. 
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Low Priced Commons 
In California Pine 


Where No. 3, 4 and 5 commons are acceptable there are 
many places where 11-16” thickness will work as well as the 
25-32” (nominal inch $2S). There is only 3-32” difference in thick- 


ness but an important difference in price. 


CALIFORNIA PINE (soft ponderosa) is manufactured by 
Red River in 11-16” SIS, SISIE, and run to pattern H or M. 


For SHEATHING, SUB-ROOFS, TEMPORARY INCLOS- 
URES and INDUSTRIAL CRATING these 11-16" commons are 
giving satisfactory service. These thinner commons provide, at 
a lower price, the desirable qualities of CALIFORNIA PINE,— 
light weight, easy non-splitting nailing and quick sawing that 


reduce construction costs. 


DEALERS and DISTRIBUTORS are finding many 
outlets for this item where a low price is essential 
and easy-working advantages are desirable. 


YOU CAN GET EARLY SHIPMENTS FROM WESTWOOD 


“Producers of White Pine for Three Generations” 


te RED RIVER LUMBER CoO. 


Mill, Factories, General Sales, WESTWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


SALES OFFICES: 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 315 Monadrock Building 807 Hennepin Avenue 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 


1851 Grand Central Terminal, 702 E. Slauson Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY. LOS ANGELES 


DISTRIBUTING YARDS: 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES RENO 
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Annual, 
Club, 


sociation, Portland, Ore. 
Dec. 13—Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Wash. Annual banquet. 
Jan. 3—National Association of Hardwood Whole- 
salers, Chicago. Annual. (Hotel undecided.) 
Jan. 12-15—Associated General Contractors of 
America, Miami, Fla. 
Jan. 14-44—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 16-17—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Poinsett Hotel, 
Greenville, 8. C. Annual. 

Jan. 16-18—Mountain States’ Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Denver, Colorado. Annual. 

Jan, 21-23—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 

Jan. 22-24—Indiana Lumber and Builders’ Supply 
Association, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual. 

Jan. 23-24—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, White Sulphur Springs, 


Tacoma, 


West Va. Annual. 
Jan. 24—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Severin Hotel, Indianapolis. Annual. 


Jan. 28-30—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 29-31—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, New Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. An- 
nual. 


Feb. 4-7—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
Annual. 

Feb. 5-7—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, Webster Hall Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 


Feb. 11-12—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Bismarck, N. D. Annual. 

Feb. 11-13—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
Feb. 12-14—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Annual, 

Feb. 12-14—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

Feb. 18-20—Wisconsin Retail 
ciation, Milwaukee Auditorium, 
Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 19-21—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual, 
Feb. 20-22—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual. 

Feb. 20-22—vVirginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va. Annual. 

Feb. 25-26—Iowa Association of Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers, Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Annual, 

Feb. 26-28—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers. Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

March 11-12—South Dakota Retail Lumibermen’s 
Association, Marvin Hughitt Hotel, Huron, S. D. 
Annual. 


Lumbermen's Asso- 
Milwaukee, 





Indiana Hardwood Association 
Announces Its Annual 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 4.—Announcement 
is made by C. Fred Klee, secretary Indiana 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, which has 
its headquarters in this city, that the annual 
meeting of the organization will be held in the 
Severin Hotel, here, on Friday, Jan. 24. 

LeRoy T. Cooke, Franklin, Ind., is chairman 
of the program committee, and Robert E. Hollo- 
well, Indianapolis, heads the entertainment com- 
mittee. 





Finance Group Elects at Annual 
Meet in Chicago 


The annual meeting of the stockholders and 
directors of the National Homes Finance Corp. 
was held at the Drake Hotel, Dec. 2. About 
thirty officers and members were present, and re- 
ported that good progress had been made during 
the past year. A growing volume of Title I 
FHA paper, and first mortgages on new con- 
struction were announced. A large portion of 
the session was devoted to financial statistics. 
The following directors were re-elected for 
three-year terms: 

G. W. Dulany, Jr., Chicago, Louisiana Cen- 
tral Lumber Co., Clarks, La.; Joseph F. Dona- 
hue, South Bend Lumber Co., South Bend, 
Ind.; F. R. Adams, Pacific Lumber Co. of 


Illinois; Adolph Korper, Capitol City Lumber 
Co., Hartford, Conn.; R. G. Wallace, Masonite 
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Co., Chicago; and I. B. MacFarland, Temple 
Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. 


The officers re-elected for the ensuing year 
were: 

President—G. W. Dulany, Jr. 

Vice president—C. W. Bader, Gary, Ind. 

Vice president and general manager— 
Charles M. Potter. 

Treasurer—R. G. Wallace. 

Secretary—J. F. Donahue. 

Assistant to the president—William Dulany. 

Assistant secretary—Miss Louise Kammer- 
lander. 





New Association Secretary Named 


Huntincton, W. VaA., Dec. 2.—C. W. Hays, 
president of the West Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, has announced 
the appointment of P. G. Frampton as secretary, 
this appointment having become effective Nov. 1. 
Mr. Frampton is located in Huntington and is 
now busily engaged in preparations for the 
forthcoming annual convention of the associa- 
tion, which will be held Jan. 23 and 24 at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 





Carolinians to Meet Soon 


Cuartottre, N. C., Dec. 2.—Senator James 
F. Byrnes of South Carolina, will be one of the 
speakers at the annual meeting of the Carolina 
Retail Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation and the Building Material Institute to 
be held at the Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C., 
Jan. 16 and 17, according to announcement by 
Victor W. Wheeler, executive secertary, here. 

Speakers, in addition to Senator Byrnes, will 
include Dr. D. W. Daniel, of Clemson College; 
James D. Poag, of Greenville, S. C.; J. L. 
Wood, of New York; A. C. Mann, of Green- 
ville, S. C.; W. H. Pulley, of Greensboro, N. C.; 
John Camp, of Franklin, Va., and others. 

Ladies are invited and a special program is 
being planned for them. 





Northwestern Hardwood 
Men in Annual Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 4.—Optimism 
over business prospects and endorsement of the 
fine work of the retiring officers were expressed 
here today at the forty-seventh annual _con- 
vention of the Northwestern Hardwood Lum- 
bermen’s Association, held in the Hotel Radis- 
son. The following officers were elected for 
ensuing year: 

President—R. S. Clark, Osborn & Clark Co., 
St. Paul, succeeding A. F. Wellesley, Webster 
Lumber Co., St. Paul. 

Vice president—J. F. Hayden, Minneapolis, 
succeeding R. S. Clark. 

Treasurer—D. F. O'Leary, Pioneer Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis (re-elected). 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden (re-elected). 

Board of arbitration—A. F. Wellesley, 
chairman; C. C. Campbell, T. T. Jones, C. W. 
Critten and T. E. Youngblood. 

Membership committee—Herman Cornelius, 
chairman; H. B. Sutton and N. C. Bennett. 


In the chief address the retiring president 
detailed at some length the history of NRA, 
calling it a “noble experiment, which most of 
us criticized, but which most of us now realize 
had some good features.” He said, “the buyer 
generally has an improved attitude, and in- 
stead of sitting around waiting for business is 
preparing for the spring demand by ordering 
stocks.” Voicing a plea for a full attendance 
at future meetings he said that “together we 
will carry on to the traditions of the pioneer 
wholesalers who belonged to this organization 
and who gave to it their best at all times.” 

Secretary Hayden gave his annual report: 
R. S. Clark reported for the forestry commit- 
tee, T. T. Jones for the program committee, 
and L. S. Clark for the publicity committee. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Dec. 11-13—Western Forestry & Conservation As- 


Hardwood Secretary Well Qualified 
to Do Promotion Work 


New Orteans, La., Dec. 2.—Concentration 
upon trade promotion work, including direct 
contact, through experienced men, with large 
users of hardwoods, plus the providing of 4 
statistical and informative service to members— 
will comprise the essential objective of the 
Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.), de. 
clared Edward R. Linn, who today assumed 
his duties as secretary. 
manager of the new or- 
ganization. While the 
organization will _per- 
form essential associa- 
tion functions for the 
hardwood producers, Mr, 





EDWARD R. LINN, 
New Orleans, La.; 


Secretary-Manager of 
Hardwood Group 





Linn indicated in un- 
mistakable terms that 
his understanding of the 
task at hand is to bring 
about a greater con- 
sumption of the product 
of the member mills. 

With inspection services performed by the 
National organization and traffic matters 
handled for the hardwood manufacturers by 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, he 
said, the new organization is freed of the burden 
of this work, and may devote its energies more 
assiduously to promotion. 

In the selection of Mr. Linn as secretary- 
manager, announced by C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, 
La., president, it is pointed out that a man 
exceptionally well qualified to promote con- 
sumption has been brought to the service of the 
hardwood producers of the South. 

Mr. Linn is a graduate of Ohio State Uni- 
versity (1910) and of the Yale Forestry 
School (1913). After completion of his train- 
ing in the forestry school, he entered the em- 
ployment of the Brown Corp., in New England. 
After about seven years with that company, 
he was associated with the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment as a forest valuation engineer for a 
year. 

Knowledge of the place of the printed word 
in the field of trade promotion was gained by 
Mr. Linn during an eight-year interlude during 
which he successfully managed a_ substantial 
printing business in. Columbus, Ohio, during 
the period between the retirement of his father 
from active business and the relinquishment of 
the post to a younger brother. 

Returning to his selected field, he became 
associated with the Appalachian Hardwood 
Manufacturers (Inc.) in trade promotion work. 
He continued actively in that service for four 
years, until he was sent to Washington, D. C, 
to serve the hardwood industry during the life 
of the Lumber Code. During his Washington 
service, and post-Code work on the hardwood 
forest survey of the Southern Forest Experi- 
ment Station, New Orleans, he obtained 4 
valuable insight into the southern hardwood 
industry. ; 

Associated with Mr. Linn, after Jan. 1, will 
be Gilbert G. White, Helena, Ark., now ass0- 
ciated with the Chrysler Corp. who will serve 
as field engineer, and, as such, endeavor to 
assist the automobile manufacturing industry 
in solution of problems of use of hardwoods. 
Mr. White is a civil and mechanical engineer, 
with a number of years’ experience in wood- 
working, and especially in the automobile field. 
He is a practical lumberman, 
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C. E. Miller, who has been acting-secretary, 
will be officially titled statistician and assistant 
secretary. Mr. Miller had already initiated the 
satistical service of the organization. 





Roofer Manufacturers Cheerful; 
Lower Rates Will Help 


CotumBus, GA., Dec. 2.—That demand is bet- 
ter, and prospects for the new year encourag- 
ing, was the sentiment expressed by officials 
and members of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Club 
at regular meeting held last Friday at the Ral- 
ston Hotel, here. Wholesalers and manufac- 
turers expressed the opinion that outlook for 
the industry is better than since the beginning 
of the depression. 

The meeting was presided over by President 
Frank C. Mills, of Acworth, Ga. W. R. Melton, 
of Cuthbert, is secretary. The next meeting of 
the association, scheduled for Tuesday, Jan. 14, 
will be the annual, and officers will be elected. 
The application of Batson-Cook Lumber Co., of 
West Point, Ga., for membership was unani- 
mously approved. 

Most of the time of the open meeting and of 
the executive session was taken up with a dis- 
cussion of market conditions and proposed re- 
ductions in freight rates, expected to be adopted 
by the first of the new year, which it is be- 
lieved will help business of this section, espe- 
cially with eastern markets. There was some 
dissatisfaction expressed as to application of the 
proposed new rates to different points, though 
generally it was agreed that they will be an 
improvement. The question of minimum car 
weights was also discussed informatively. 

In the discussion as to the outlook for the 
industry during the coming year every speaker 
displayed genuine optimism. 





Resigns Presidency of Kentucky 
Retail Association 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Dec. 2.—Announcement is 
made from headquarters of the Kentucky Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, here, of the 
resignation of Leslie C. McCormick as presi- 
dent of the association. The reason for Mr. 
McCormick relinquishing the leadership is that 
he expects to be out of 
the State until about 
the. middle of March, 
1936, and felt that, in 
the interest of the or- 
ganization, it would be 
better to have the vice 





LESLIE C. 
McCORMICK, 
Lexington, Ky.; 
Resigns Presidency of 
Kentucky Retail Asso- 
ciation 





president step in and 
take charge at this 
time, so that he may be- 
come acquainted with 
the duties of the office 
and be in position to 
render assistance to 
Secretary Leo Klarer, 
Jr., especially during 
the period of preparation for, and consumma- 
tion of, the approaching annual convention, 
which will be held in the Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Feb. 12-14. 

Accordingly, Vice-president Don A. Camp- 

ll has assumed the duties of the president’s 
office, effective Nov. 26. He is a member of 
the Boner-Campbell Co., Lebanon, Ky., and the 
retiring president is identified with the McCor- 
mick Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky. 








Hurry-up breakfasts are a trying task for the 
cook. They can often be speeded up without 
undue effort if there is a convenient breakfast 
nook to save steps and minutes. 
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Mill Representatives Rename Club; 
Announce Big Event 


BAttImorE, Mp., Dec. 3.—The Baltimore- 
Washington Lumber Sales Club, which is the 
new name for the enlarged organization of rep- 
resentatives here and at Washington, D. C., 
of big western, southern and other lumber mills 
will have its annual Baltimore customers’ night 
at the Southern Hotel on the evening of Dec. 
10, when M. E. Towner, purchasing agent for 
the Western Maryland Railway and E. Lester 
Muller, associate director of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, will be the speakers. Two 
sound movies, one known as “The Home of the 
Wooden Soldiers,” prepared for the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, and the other “Harvesting the 
Western Pines,” sponsored by the Western Pine 
Association, will be exhibited. A large attend- 
ance is expected, with a delegation from Wash- 
ington. 





Club Asks Larger Appropriation for 
Forest Products Research 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 30.—Expressing its 
conviction that the Federal appropriation for 
forest products research should be immediately 
increased, the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, at 
a recent meeting, adopted the following vigorous 
resolution: 

WHEREAS, Permanent stabilized forest indus- 
tries are vital to the State of Washington and 
to the Pacific Northwest; and 

WHEREAS, Stable forest industries are de- 
pendent not only on a sustained forest supply, 
but equally on a sustained demand for forest 
products; and 

WHEREAS, Even during the twenty years pre- 
ceding the current depression, the consumption 
of lumber showed a tendency to decline, due 
largely to the inroads of competitive products; 
and 

WHEREAS, The rehabilitation of markets for 
forest products is as time-consuming as the 
rehabilitation of forest crops; and 

WHEREAS, It is fundamentally through re- 
search that means can be developed to reduce 
waste and lower costs in logging and manufac- 
ture, to create new products and to improve 
the quality and serviceability of forest products; 
and 

WHEREAS, In 1928 the McSweeney-McNary 
Forest Research Act of Congress recognized 
these factors and authorized expansion of the 
forest products research appropriation of the 
Forest Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture; and 

WHEREAS, The appropriation for this work for 
the present fiscal year is approximately still the 
same as in 1928; and 

WHEREAS, The Forest Products Laboratory, 
which is the agency of the Federal Forest Serv- 
ice through which most of this research is con- 
ducted, is, with its new building and equipment, 
prepared to immediately carry forward a greatly 
expanded program of vitally important activi- 
ties; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the urgent recommenda- 
tion of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club that the 
Federal appropriation for forest products re- 
search be immediately increased to at least the 
full amount authorized in the McSweeney-Mc- 
Nary Forest Research Act of May 22, 1928; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary send copies of 
this resolution to our President and to our sena- 
tors and congressmen, and that we urge lumber 
manufacturers and consumers to do likewise. 





Pleasure First—Business Too 


Cincinnati, Onto, Dec. 3.—Arrangements 
are being made by the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club for a Christmas party at the Cincinnati 
Club about Dec. 16. This is a combination No- 
vember and December meeting of the club, and, 
though it is generally devoted to pleasure, it is 
said that there may be some informal discussion 
of lumber market conditions. E. M. Bonner, 
secretary-treasurer of the Atlas Lumber Co., is 
president of the club, and Joseph Bauer, general 
manager of the J. P. Doppes Lumber Co., is 
chairman of the arrangements and entertainment 
committee. 











Sallis 
Mixed Cars 


Mixed Car Buyers will do well to in- 
— Sallis’ complete service in Short- 
eal. 


We have ample stocks at all times to 
to take care of your needs in Yard and 
Shed items, “eased edge’ Dimension, 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding. Finish, Mould- 
ings, Casing, Base, etc. 


All Shed Stock is expertly kiln dried— 
all air dried items are Lig treated 


Sallis stock is carefully manufactured 
from our Virgin Central Mississippi Dense 
Shortleaf timber. 


You can count on real service as well 
as dependable quality for we have two 
fine, modern mills at Brandon and Fannin, 
Miss., four up-to-date steam dry kilns 
and everything necessary to take care of 
you. Let us quote on your needs. 


1. C. and G. M. & N. Raliroads 




















LUMBER CO., 


BRANDON, MI55.\ 


regres 
OUR SPECIALTY 


LONG LEAF 
2” and 214%" 


CAR DECKING 


It will pay you to consult 
us on your requirements 


KING & THURSTON 


Thomaston, Ga. 














OU’LL MAKE NO 
MISTAKE in putting 
your Longleaf require- 
ments up to us—quality 
timber—quality manufac- 


ture, careful loading and 
prompt shipments on all 
house bill items. 
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Planning a Brilliant Home Show 
in Baltimore 


Batimore, Mp., Dec. 2.—The largest attend- 
ance of recent years was present tonight for 
the sixtieth annual meeting of the Baltimore 
Lumber Exchange, the oldest lumber organiza- 
tion in the United States. The main discussion 
centered around the Baltimore National Home 
Show to be held Jan. 4-11 in the Fifth Regi- 
ment Armory, and a unanimous desire was ex- 
pressed to make the event a big success. The 
enthusiasm was regarded as having gotten the 
exchange group well started in its co-operation 
with Federal authorities in making the pro- 
posed display at the home show a means ol 
giving impetus to the lumber trade. 

The advantages and opportunities for the 
lumbermen of the nation which are afforded by 
the coming show were stressed by: C. K. Wells, 
Jr., managing director of the exhibition; Carl 
Bahr, assistant secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association; C. R. French, 
also with the above association; Theodore Knap- 
pen, publicity manager for the organization; Ben 
Ellis, of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association, and C. N. Erickson, of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. The above 
speakers were introduced by C. Jackson Waters, 
newly elected vice president. Douglas Jones, of 
the Florida-Louisiana Red Cypress Co. indi- 
cated that his organization also was lined up be- 
hind the home show. 

J. Hammond Geis, of the local exchange, asked 
by Mr. Waters to report on thé exhibition, told 
of his trip to Washington, D. C., to see au- 
thorities, and also reported that Mr. Wells had 
requested him to sound out the exchange on 
the furnishing of lumber for the model house 
to be erected in the armory as the main feature 
of the display, and passing the expense of the 
project on to the manufacturers and their asso- 
ciates. Mr. Wells, then, told of Baltimore’s 
good fortune in being chosen as the city for 
the first of these enterprises which will serve as 
object lessons for the country. Nothing is to 
be sold at the exhibition, and no one industry 
will dominate it, since the show’s purpose is to 
stimulate the building of houses. The model 
home, which necessarily will be prefabricated 
since it must be erected in four days, will be a 
two-story frame dwelling fitted with every mod- 
ern appliance. The residence will be insulated 
and air-conditioned. There will be a kitchen, 
dining room, living room, one bedroom and a 
bath room on the first floor, and two bedrooms, 
a storage space and provision for a second 
bath upstairs. The cost of the Early American 
residence is estimated at $5,500. 

Mr. Bahr proposed that every retail lumber 
dealer have an exhibit of his own at the local 
home show. He said that the success of the un- 
dertaking depends upon how much lumber the 
associations contribute. It is hoped that every 
wood that figures prominently in the building 
industry will be displayed impressively and in 
attractive form. Mr. French offered to supply 
all the printed matter desired to aid the project. 

Mr. Knappen spoke on the relations of the 
government to home building. He quoted a 
government official as estimating that the na- 
tion could absorb no fewer than 750,000 new 
homes in 1936, and 600,000 more annually for 
the ensuing nine years, If the project being 
launched here is realized in its fullness, the 
above authority said that the U. S. was headed 
for its greatest era of prosperity. Mr. Knap- 
pen said he was convinced that the country 
would be in the midst of the heaviest building 
activity in the history of the lumber industry 
within the coming year. 

With two years of exposition work in Chi- 
cago as a basis for his remarks, Mr. Ellis made 
a plea for the liberal use of wood in building. 
He favors wood for use in outer walls, and 
suggests that inside walls be paneled. He 
promised the support of the cypress manufactur- 
ers, but urged everyone to get behind the Balti- 
more National Home Show. Mr. Erickson 


pledged the co-operation of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association in the display. S. 
S. Foote, manager of the Morgan Millwork Co., 
offered the backing of his organization in the 
show and urged retailers to have booths with 
individual displays to stimulate local interest. 
At the business session preceding the dinner, 
oficers were elected, yearly reports read, and 
other routine details disposed of. The new 
officers follow: 
President—Charles_ T. 
Howard Lumber Co. 
Vice president—C. Jackson Waters, George 
E. Waters & Co. 
Treasurer—L. M. 


Howard, Colonna- 


Gwaltney. 
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Managing Committee—W. Hunter Edwards 
B. W. Edwards & Sons; Daniel MacLea, Map. 
Lea Lumber Co.; C. Jackson Waters; John y 
Nelson, Jr.; L. Alan Dill, James Lumber ¢p.- 
and Lewis Dill & Co. (Inc.); Henry D. Dreyer 
Jr. H. D. Dreyer & Co. (Inc.); Ernest _ 
Asendorf, Duker-Asendorf Box Co.; w, lL 
Appel, W. J. Appel Lumber Co.; John P. Bog. 
ley, George Sack & Sons; Daniel L. Sent, 
Canton Lumber Co.; J. Hammond Geis, ang 
F. Bowie Smith. a 

The secretary is elected by the managing com. 

mittee, and this office is combined with that of 
treasurer. 
_ The new president being properly inducted 
into the office, made a brief address, in which 
he asked the entire membership to co-operate 
with him in order that the interests of the ex. 
change may be advanced in the fullest degree 
and he expressed gratification at being honored 
by election as the chief executive. 

The retiring president, Daniel MacLea, of the 
MacLea Lumber Company, submitted a brief 
review, in which he touched upon the chief de- 
velopments of the year. 


Northeast Missouri Dealers in 
Annual Meeting 


Moserty, Mo., Dec. 2.—Optimism was the 
keynote of the twenty-fourth annual convention 
of the Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, held here Nov. 21. Retail and whole- 


sale representatives expressed gratification at 
the improving business conditions, voicing high 





JOHN H COATES, 
Moberly, Mo.; 
Re-elected Secretary 


Ww. L. HENRY, 
Louisiana, Mo.; 
Retiring President 


hopes for the coming year. More than three 
hundred persons attended the meeting, which 
was the third held in Moberly in three years. 
About two hundred and fifty retailers and more 
than fifty wholesale and manufacturing repre- 
sentatives were present. 

3usiness is better, said C. J. Harris, of 
St. Louis, owner of twelve yards in Mis- 
souri. In the smaller towns the gain may 
not be so marked, but in the larger centers 
trade is much better. 

Our business is certainly better than last 
year, said J. D. Robey, operator of yards at 
Monroe City, Palmyra, Perry and New Lon- 
don. Farm trade is still slow, but it’s com- 
ing along. 

3usiness would have been 25 to 30 percent 
better this year had it not been for the poor 
corn crop last summer, asserted J. E. Wad- 
dill, of Kansas City. All of the ten Adair 
County Lumber Co. yards are running above 
last year. Business will improve next year. 

During the first half of this year our busi- 
ness increased nearly 100 percent, E. A. 
Marsh, Kansas City, salesman for the Uni- 
versal Atlas Cement Co., told convention at- 
tendants. WPA and PWA work has helped 


a lot, and farm trade is beginning to pick up. 


A 33-percent increase was reported by 
BE. L. Scofield, Chicago representative of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation. I expect it to in- 
crease further next year. Our sales of fenc- 
ing and wire are coming along fine. Many 
more farmers are replacing fences that have 
been dilapidated for years. We aren't look- 
ing for another boom, but we are noticing 
new confidence and hope expressed now. 

The Rust Sash & Door Co. is going to sell 
more of its products than ever before, said 
Sam R. Snoddy, of Kansas City. We have 
experienced an excellent increase, and things 
are looking up. 


An address on “Termite Damage” by P. 
John Hoener, president St. Louis chapter 
American Institute of Architects, perhaps drew 
more attention than any other feature of the 
meeting. The floor discussion which followed 
continued for 40 minutes. Mr. Hoener described 
termites and their habits, stressing the damage 
they can do. He said that lumbermen should 
learn more about them, so as to inform their 
patrons. He forecast a day when the Govern- 
ment would add a TTT bureau to its AAA, 
to aid in controlling this pest. 

The lumbermen also heard a discussion of 
WPA projects by H. P. Phelan, assistant dis- 
trict director of the Moberly district ; saw pres- 
entation of talking picture, “Harvesting the 
Western Pine,” and enjoyed a general get-to- 
gether. 

The convention closed with the annual ban- 
quet, at which W. E. Partee, Hannibal, was 
toastmaster. An inspirational address, “The 
Fascination of Building Well,” was delivered 
by the Rev. Rolla S. Kenaston, pastor Fourth 
Street Methodist Church. The speaker paid 
tribute to the lumber industry, saying: “When 
we think of lumber we think of the pioneers 
of the past.” The old frontier is gone, he 
added, “but a new one is before us; one that 
calls for brains, courage and an indomitable 
will. I believe the human race has the will to 
meet the call to build better for the future.” 

Charles C. Bowling, Bowling Lumber Co, 
Columbia, was named president of the associa- 
tion, succeeding W. L. Henry of the LaCrosse 
Lumber Co., Louisiana, Mo. 

Other officers elected were: 

Vice president—E. W. Sparks, Sparks Lum- 
ber Co., Paris. 

Secretary-treasurer (re-elected)—John H. 
Coates, J. T. Cross Lumber Co., Moberly. 

Directors—W. E. Partee, Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Hannibal; R. L. Russell, Dascomb- 
Daniels Lumber Co., Moberly, and P. E. Jep- 
son, Jepson Lumber Co., South Gifford. 


The convention voted to hold next annual 
meeting in Moberly. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Sales Group Seeks Better Dis- 
tribution of Product 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 2.—The Associated 
lumber Salesmen of Kansas City, of which 
H. M. Hayward is president and C. D. Adams, 
gcretary, is doing some effective work in this 
territory in bringing about a more orderly dis- 
tribution of forest products and promoting a 
doser relationship between all branches of the 
jymber industry. In connection with this plan, 
the trade relations committee of the organiza- 
ion recently addressed a letter to J. A. Scroggs, 
president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, expressing the belief that there 
should be closer co-operation between all 
branches of the lumber industry, and advising 
that the Associated Lumber Salesmen of Kan- 
as City “have organized and have pledged 
themselves to do everything within their power 
to bring about this result.” Continuing, the 
letter said: 

The Associated Lumber Salesmen of Kan- 
sas City subscribe to the orderly distribu- 
tion of lumber as approved by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, and the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Direct Sales Menace Stability of Trade 

Certain practices which have come into 
being through no particular fault of any 
individual, or group, are becoming dangerous 
to our mutual welfare. Disturbing incidents 
in connection with local business have made 
it apparent that the position of the retailer 
is being menaced by the large percentage of 
sales direct to consumers, or agencies, in 
which the retailer is permitted to have no 
part. Some such sales may be attributed to 
governmental policies, but, in the main, any 
loss of prestige of the retail dealer can be 
attributed to causes which can be controlled 
by a better co-operation between retailers, 
manufacturers and their selling agencies. 

The so called “commission buyers” or 
“buying agents” which have sprung up dur- 
ing and since the era of the Code, are be- 
coming a vicious and dangerous factor both 
to the retailer and the legitimate whole- 
saler. In some instances these so called 
“buyers’ agents” have already gone over the 
heads of the retail dealers and are buying 
in carload lots for contractors and consum- 
ers. 

We believe there is a separate and well 
defined place in our local lumber industry 
for the wholesaler, the commission salesman 
and the retailer. We further believe that 
the large majority of all groups respect the 
well defined fields of each as established by 
ethical trade practices of the past. If we 
may proceed on this premise, it is presumed 
that the fair-minded retail dealers will be 
responsive to some suggestions we would 
like to present to them relative to a few 
exceptional instances where the method of 
purchasing lumber and shingles is unfair to 
our local group. Furthermore, we hope to 
secure the co-operation of the loyal dealers 
in bringing at least a moral pressure to bear 
on such dealers as utterly disregard the local 
salesmen in the purchase of their require- 
ments, and to discuss with such dealers in- 
dividually a change of purchasing policy. 


Position Based on Needed Service 


We do not come to you with any apologies 
for our existence, but come to you believing 
sincerely that we have something that you 
need. First of all, our organization is pri- 
marily one of service, and unless we can 
justify that claim, we have no place in the 
Picture. We contend that we are in a posi- 
tion to render the retail dealer a service he 
can not obtain elsewhere. By this we mean 
that through our numerous sources of sup- 
Ply we are able to assemble information as 
to stocks and prices that is invaluable to 
a buyer, and this information is always 
available to him without obligation. Fur- 
thermore, our membership—believing in 100 
Percent dealer protection and distribution— 
will not divulge this information through 
any other channel. Through our member- 


ship, all classes of manufacturers are repre- 
sented, from the largest down to the small- 
est, and we are in position at all times to 
furnish anything a dealer may require from 
any producing district. Competitive condi- 
tions within our own group make it abso- 
lutely unnecessary for any dealer to seek 
to purchase his requirements elsewhere to 
better advantage. 

In subscribing to a 100 percent dealer pro- 
tection and distribution policy, we automati- 
cally close the door to any other sales chan- 
nels. Any dealer who receives such protec- 
tion, and at the same time uses our group 
for information but places his business else- 
where, is manifestly not playing the game 
with his cards on the table. 


Propose Fair Retailer-Salesman Relationship 


To bring about a closer relationship be- 
tween buyer and seller, and one which will 
be fair and equitable to all, we submit the 
following for your consideration: 


(1) That no wholesaler or commission man 
will quote prices direct to any buyer other 
than established retail dealers, or buyers 
qualified to receive direct quotations under 
the recognized distribution plan. 


(2) That all purchases of lumber, shingles 
and other forest products made by retail 
dealers and line yards with headquarters in 
our territory be made from a local whole- 
saler, commission salesman or manufactur- 
er’s salaried representative. 


(3) That retailers and line-yard buyers 
discontinue the practice of obtaining quota- 
tions from local salesmen and then placing 
their orders elsewhere. . 


(4) That all buyers refrain from having 
any dealings with so called “commission buy- 
ers” or “buying services” that eliminate 
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our local group from any possibility of mak- 
ing a sale. 

(5) That the practice of asking for or 
taking wholesale discounts by those not en- 
titled to them be discontinued. 


(6) That dealers refuse to deal with any 
wholesaler, commission man or salaried rep- 
resentative who offers to split commissions. 


Co-operate to Protect Mutual Interests 


The above briefly outlines our plan for a 
fair working basis which will be a protection 
both to the dealer and to the salesman. 
Whether we are retailers or wholesalers, our 
interests are all the same. Kansas City is 
our home and we must work together to 
protect each other’s interests. Every order 
that is placed outside of Kansas City means 
just that much income lost to some local 
salesman. 

If there is merit to our organization we 
will survive and prosper. If we really have 
nothing to offer, and the dealers so decide 
and refuse to co-operate with us, the situa- 
tion may get beyond our control and bring 
about even a more vicious condition than 
exists at the present time. 

We would welcome the opportunity of a 
joint meeting of our respective trade rela- 
tions committees to frankly and openly dis- 
cuss this as well as other matters of mutual 
interest. 





New Body Plant Being Put Into 
Production 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 2.—Announcement 
has been made by K. M. Spurrier, general man- 
ager of the Fisher Body Corp., that the new 
plant of the company, formerly the old Murray 
Wood Products Co., will begin operation about 
Dec, 15, and that 800 jobs would be available. 
The present officials, in charge of the plant No. 
1, will be in charge of the new plant, whick 
has been completely equipped for the manufac- 
ture of wooden parts for Fisher bodies. Pro- 
duction at the second plant will be in charge 
of Harris S. Hawken. 
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RABCOC 
SPRUCE LADDERS 


A STEPLADDER 


On Every Christmas 
Shopping List 
“I'd like to see stepladders on every Christmas Shop- 


ping List this year,” said Miss I. Malinde Havey, Di- 
rector of Home Service of the American Red Cross, 


IK 





speaking at a Convention of the Louisiana State Nurses’ Ass’n recently held 


in New Orleans. 


“A rickety stepladder doesn’t look like a dangerous weapon” she added, “but 
it is one of those home hazards that are causing 94 persons to be killed and 
41l permanently injured in America each day.” 


Most Lumber Dealers handle ladders, and here is some ready-made ammunition 


for stepladder sales. 


This is the time to feature stepladders, emphasizing that 


rickety, insecure ladders are menaces, citing the figures given by Miss Havey 


to support the statement. 


Every sale means a profit for the Dealer—and a 


potential accident averted by replacing a weakened, wornout ladder with a 
strong new one—a Babcock Genuine Air Dried Spruce Ladder that’s strong 
enough to be absolutely safe yet light enough to be easily handled. Babcock 
Ladders sell on sight—and you can make extra sales by featuring stepladders 
in your dlisplays, suggesting them in newspaper ads and window signs for 


Christmas Shipping Lists. 


Write TODAY for our catalog and latest prices. 


The W. W. Babcock Co., 


Bath, N. Y. 
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=—=st|[Co— 
*,BRAND LUMBER 


CENT RAL 
MISSISSIPPI 


SHORTLEAF 


You'll find it profitable to rely on 
us for your Dimension, Boards and 
Shed Stock items. We've been satisfy- 
ing our customers for 30-years and 
know we can please you. 





Our air dried Dimension is Lignasan 
treated—has ‘“eased’”’ edges and is 
smoothly double-end trimmed. Can 
also furnish kiln dried Dimension. Our 
stock conforms with S.P.A. standards 
and will be grade-marked if desired. 


] 

| Your inquiries and orders get | 
| prompt, individual attention. Ship- 
1] ments are carefully prepared to pre- 
vent damage in transit—and to save 
your time in unloading. 



































LACKE 
: LUMBERCO. 
+ FOREST MISS. ? 


SAN FRANCISCO 


In 
the twenty-eight story 


WILLIAM TAYLOR HOTEL 


(at Civic Center) 

Rooms with bath from $2.50 
Garage Service 
WOODS-DRURY CO., Operators 
also operating 
HOTEL WHITCOMB, San Francisco 





| el 

















Get Contracts for Houses at 
Grand Coulee Dam 


SPOKANE, WaSH., Nov. 30.—The White Pine 
Sash Co. and the Western Pine Manufacturing 
Co., both of Spokane, were low bidders for the 
prefabrication of materials for eleven houses, 
three units each, to be constructed at the Grand 
Coulee Dam, when the Bureau of Reclamation 
opened bids at Denver on Nov. 27. The bids 
were sent to Washington for contract award. 





Wholesaler Withdraws From 
Retailing 


PitrspurGH, Pa., Dec. 2.—The Adelman 
Lumber Co. has announced the sale of the 
West Elizabeth Lumber & Supply Co., West 
Elizabeth, Pa., to Robert D. Hoag and H. Ed- 
win Ramsey, who will continue the business 
under the same name. In making this an- 
nouncement, the Adelman Lumber Co. said: 
“This sale eliminates our Mr. A. Adelman from 
further participation in the retail lumber busi- 
ness. In order to reduce the stock to the re- 
quirements of the new owners, it will be neces- 
sary for us to continue to sell to retail yards 
er West Elizabeth stock until this surplus is 
sold.” 
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Here's What's New— 


Peeling of Paint—Its Cause 
and Cure 


“Peel-kill in the priming coat with any paint, 
on any wood, makes any job a better job” is 
the strong assertion which opens a new publica- 
tion, “Peel-kill,” which has just been issued by 
the Marietta Paint & Color Co., Marietta, Ohio. 
The 20-page booklet follows this statement with 








"Peel-kill," 
new Marietta booklet, is this “with and 
without" panel, an unretouched photo 


a clear and interesting explanation of why it is 
true, offering sixteen unretouched photographs 
of test panels as most convincing evidence. 

“A contribution to the advancement of the 
lumber and paint industries” is the announced 
purpose, and the booklet continues: 

Lumber manufacturer&$ throughout North 
America have learned to depend upon 
Marietta for the unusual in wood treatment, 
and it has been through the friendly co- 
operation of the various lumber producing 
associations that Marietta has been enabled 
to go so far in its research on coloring, 
finishing and preservation of American 
woods. We gratefully acknowledge this co- 
operation and it is our hope that in Peel-kill 
we have developed something that will act 
as a distinct aid to the great lumber indus- 
try of the United States, in its efforts to place 
lumber where it deserves to be as a building 
material. 


It is explained that Peel-kill is not just a 
feature built into the Marietta line of paints but 
is a specialty, a separate product that can be 
mixed with any paint for the priming coat, for 
the sole purpose of preventing that paint from 
peeling and blistering after it has been exposed 
to the sun and wind without and the moisture 
within the wood. Another part of the booklet 
is concerned with the use of Peel-kill as a ve- 
hicle for the mill-priming of lumber, and makes 
an interesting offer of engineering service. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN readers may obtain free 
copies of the booklet by writing the Marietta 
Paint & Color Co. at its headquarters at Mari- 
etta. The company also has plants at High 
Point, N. C., and Toronto, Ont. 

* * * * 


Issues New Buyer's Guide 


H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, La., advises 
that upon request he will be happy to send to 
dealers and specifiers and purchasers of south- 
ern pine, copies of the new “Buyer’s Guide” just 
issued by the association. The book contains 
valuable information on where and how to buy 
southern pine; and every retail lumber dealer, 
purchasing agent and specifier will want to have 
a copy on his desk. 


Paint Remover in Paste Form ls 
Easy to Use 


Quick and easy stripping of old paint from 
exteriors (whether of wood, brick or stucco) 
and interior plaster walls, and wood finishes, is 
effected at low cost without need of blowtorch 
or sanding, by means of Wonderpaste Special, 
a new product of the Wilson-Imperial Co., 115 
Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J., which will sup- 
ply literature fully describing it, on request of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN readers. 

As accompanying illustrations show, Won- 
derpaste Special is applied with a paint brush 
and softens the old paint (even on the toughest 
jobs of many old coats) so that it comes off in 
a clean sludge, leaving the wood in its original 
condition, with a better surface to paint on and 
more oil left in the wood than when the torch 
is used. The surface is then cleaned with a 
rag saturated in sub-turps, benzine or alcohol. 
One man may apply the paste and another do the 
stripping; or if desired one man may do the 
job alone, applying the paste in the morning 
and stripping it in the afternoon, for it is slow 
drying and there is no fear that it will dry or 
evaporate within a few minutes. With this 
product one can strip every part of the job, 
even window frames, moldings, and the under 
side of clapboards, which are either dangerous 
or impossible to reach with a torch. Use of 
this paste eliminates the fire hazard of the torch, 
and also leaves a much smother surface for the 
new coat of paint. 

Permitting a clean, fast removal job, Won- 
derpaste Special naturally has the hearty ap- 
proval of painters and also of the man who 
pays the bill. It has an even greater attraction 


to the dealer, for to him it is something to sell 
that is profitable to both him and his customer. 
For the buyer gets a clean, smooth, fast, non- 








(Above) Applying Wonderpaste Special paint 
remover with a paint brush and (below) cleanly 
stripping off the old paint 
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yzardous stripping job whether interior or 
terior; the painter can deliver a more sat- 
factory performance, and the dealer has made 


more sales. 
*“* * * 


High Quality Portable Sawmill 


Portable sawmills built to meet the require- 
ments of the most exacting lumber producers— 
irculars whose production is as accurate as can 
ie obtained with most of the band-mill equip- 
ment now in use—are the aim of the Enterprise 
(o., of Columbiana, Ohio. This company, says 
H. H. Detwiler, secretary, is concerned about 
the way circular-sawn lumber, as such, is dis- 
counted in the market due to the inaccuracy of 
quipment built for a price, and therefore “we 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


are making no effort to meet price competition 
with our sawmill equipment, but are endeavor- 
ing to build our sawmill machinery to the latest 
engineering standards to insure accurate pro- 
duction of lumber.” 

This policy will be of great interest to the 
owners of small mills, and particularly to those 
numerous large operators who in recent years 
have been using portable mills to cut certain 
stands of timber which can be manufactured in 
this manner more satisfactorily than by logging 
to the big mill. Such manufacturers have a 
standard of excellence to maintain for the sake 
of their reputation, and to these a quality port- 
able is a boon. Literature fully describing the 
various types of Enterprise sawmills and auxili- 
ary equipment may be had by American LuM- 
BERMAN readers on request to the company. 


Ontario Dealers Suggest Second Hand 


Lumber Be 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 2.—A meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association was held in Toronto on Nov. 22. 
Every director of the association was present, 
coming from cities and towns in the far north 
and the extreme east and west of the Province. 
The chief business was preparation of the pro- 
gram for the nineteenth annual convention, to 
be held at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, on 
Feb. 12, 13 and 14, of which a feature will be 
a showing of the Red Cedar Shinele Burean’s 
talking movie entitled “The Home of the 
Wooden Soldiers.” This will be put on in the 
concert hall of the hotel, where the finest equip- 
ment available for talking movie pictures has 
been installed. The concert hall will hold twelve 
hundred persons, and it is proposed that all con- 
tractors, architects, builders etc. shall be in- 
vited to attend. The picture will be shown on 
the evening of Feb. 13. The annual dinner dance 
will take place on the evening of Feb. 12. 

The directors approved enthusiastically a pro- 
posal by President A. R. Stinson, of Toronto, 
that an effort be made to create an educational 
background for the convention by securing ex- 
hibits of woods and their uses from the Forest 
Products Laboratories, Ottawa, the facultv of 
forestry of the University of Toronto, the Pro- 
vincial department of lands and forests, and the 
British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association. ‘The directors are also 
planning to make an exhibit of model homes, 
to be secured from the architects’ association, 
contractors’ and builders’ associations and pos- 
sibly by a competition among students at the 
technical and vocational schools. 

The Dominion Act setting up an 8-hour day 
and a 48-hour week for industry in Canada was 
discussed, and the directors were strongly of the 
Opinion that it would be impractical to enforce 
the Act in connection with the retail lumber and 
wood-working business, on account chiefly of its 
very seasonal nature, long days being necessary 
in the busy spring and autumn seasons, with 
correspondinglv short days in the winter. This 
Act has not vet been put into operation. pending 
a decision of the Supreme Court of Canada as 
to whether such legislation is within the power 
of the Dominion Government to enact. | 

The Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, set- 
ting up standards of wages and hours, in defined 
zones, was also discussed. Under this Act, 
hours and wages are subject to a code in To- 
ronto and Ottawa zones, for the building indus- 
try, and building activity has been greatly re- 
duced. The directors felt that codes under this 
Act ought to be uniformly effective throughout 
the Province, or not in effect anywhere. In 
some parts of Ontario, an effort is heing made 
by inside woodworkers emploved in planing 
and woodworking plants to get their hours and 
wages under a code. The directors of the O. 
R. L. D. A. will watch this situation closelv, 
and, if it develops, they will ask the Govern- 
ment to make a uniform code for the whole 
Province or none at all. : 

report was received from R. Hallidav, 
chairman of the transportation committee. that 
a conference had been held by representatives 


Fumigated 


of the retail and the wholesale lumber associa- 
tions, with the Canadian Car Demurrage Bu- 
reau at Montreal, and it did not appear as if 
the railways would agree to the request for a 
third day of free unloading time. 

The activities of the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau in promoting the use of red cedar shingles 
in eastern Canada were strongly approved, and 
it was decided to suggest to the manufacturers 
of eastern white cedar shingles that they co- 
operate in promoting the use of wood shingles 
as against substitute roofing materials. 

The directors were advised by the secretary- 
manager of recent developments in connection 
with the Dominion Housing Act, under which 
some loans are now being made. 

Steps recently taken by the association to in- 
quire into the advisability of seeking legislation 
requiring fumigation of second-hand lumber, in 
order to destroy vermin and disease germs 
which it may contain, were reported to the 
directors, and will be made the subject of dis- 
cussion at the annual meeting. 

The retail directors were joined by represent- 
atives of the wholesale association and the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau for lunch. This was en- 
tirely informal, no addresses being delivered. but 
the wholesalers and the retailers indulged in a 
polite exchange of courtesies. 


Bonded Warehouse Rule 


Increases Call for Staves 


Crncrnnatt, Onto, Dec. 3.—Stave mills are 
reported to be buying up all the red and white 
oak available in the southern mills, for imme- 
diate delivery, billed as of Jan. 1, to meet an 
urgent demand from distillers. The sudden de- 
mand arises from a new ruling of the Federal 
Alcohol Control Administration at Washington 
that all whiskey made after Jan. 1 must be 
stored in bonded warehouses placed under super- 
vision of the FACA. Already distillers of this 
district are building warehouses, one of which 
at Lawrenceburg, Ind., is to have 140,000 bar- 
rels storage capacity. Other distillers are do- 
ing likewise, and another rush for staves is ex- 
pected, in fact is already on. which will dupli- 
cate the earlv rush when the XVITI Amendment 
went ont. Prices are said to have improved 
materially, as stave makers are searching for 
new supnlies. White oak headings are said to 
be especially scarce. 








Shiv Mine Props to Mexico 

Nacocpocnes, Tex., Dec. 2.—Stimulated by 
the Italian-Ethiopian war, many mines in Mex- 
ico have been enabled to open and expand oper- 
ations, and this activity in turn has developed 
a good business in mine props. The Tilford- 
Hunt Lumber Co., of this citv. has large orders 
from Mexican mines and is shipping prons from 
practically every loading point on the Southern 


Pacific railroad between Nacogdoches and 
Houston. 
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“ELCO” BRAND —~ 
MIXED CARS 
YARD AND SHED STOCKS 
Griginal Old-Growth Shortleaf 





Shippers of No. 1 KD ‘‘Eased Edge” 
DIMENSION, Finish, Siding, Floor- 
ing, Ceiling, Squares and Timbers. 
Ours is a 100% Kiln Dried Quality 
Product of extra merchandising 
value. 


Mail or wire inquiries and orders 
given quick attention. 


PHOMPT—_DEPENDABLE 
ETHEL 
va) SERVICE 


ETHEL 
LUMBERCO. 


THEL, 
MISSISSIPPI. J 














WILLIAMS & VORIS 
LUMBER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Twenty Million Ft. 


HARDWOODS 
OAK FLOORING 
CEDAR LINING 




































When the purchaser of lum- 
ber asks for a good glue, do 
him a real service by recom- = 
mending CASCO Water- _. 
proof GLUE—the same glue used by America’s lead- 
ing furniture and woodworking factories. It is the 
strongest adhesive known...glues everything per- 
manently. Dry powder, no waste, clean, economical. 
Your leading Building Supply or Hardware Jobber stocks 
CASCO in handy packages. Write us for complete information. 


THE CASEIN MFG. CO. OF AMERICA, Inc. 
350 Madison Ave., Dept. 1235-K, New York, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Building Trend Is Upward 


(Continued from Page 29) 


one partially constructed of steel, lumber deal- 
ers vision the possibilities of a good market for 
building materials, if the homesteading idea is 
successiully promoted. 


Ask President's Assurance of 


No Government Competition 


WasuincTon, D. C., Dec. 2.—Frank Carna- 
han, secretary of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, has sent a communication 
to President Roosevelt containing the housing 
resolution passed at the recent Chicago meeting, 
already published in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
wan, Mr. Carnahan in his communication to 
the President says: 

Pursuant to instructions of the executive 
committee of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, I am enclosing herewith 
copy of a resolution adopted by the execu- 
tive officers of this association in meeting 
at Chicago, on Nov. 16. This resolution ex- 
presses the feeling of our membership gen- 
erally regarding Governmental activities in 
housing. 

We have repeatedly written to you prais- 
ing your wonderful foresight in backing the 
National Housing Act. While the National 
Housing Act has not generated all the busi- 
ness we had hoped for, it is making progress, 
and more and more as the financial institu- 
tions throughout the country recognize the 
soundness of the program, we are convinced 
that recovery in the building industry will 
be accomplished. We addressed you two 
years ago, informing you at that time that 
we could foresee a big pick-up in home build- 
ing. This pick-up has developed as we an- 
ticipated, but our dealers throughout the 
country still report many people anxious to 
build homes who in many cases are being 
held back by lack of financing. We still feel 
that the greatest progress in the housing pro- 
gram can be accomplished by all your Gov- 
ernmental agencies concentrating their time 
and effort on getting private financing ac- 
tively behind the insured mortgages of the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

We find in many localities considerable un- 
certainty as to what may come out of Wash- 
ington in the way of Governmental subsidy 
or grants. There have been so many rumors 
in regard to a Governmental housing pro- 
gram that a great number of our people 
are anticipating that the Government will 
advance them money to start buying a home. 
In other localities, much confusion has re- 
sulted from the forcing of housing projects 
into communities where they are violently 
opposed by the home owners and real estate 
and building material men in those terri- 
tories. In many localities we find contrac- 
tors who had previously planned to go ahead 
and erect a few houses, now delaying their 
work, awaiting some anticipated Govern- 
mental activity. All these conditions are 
causing uncertainty, and are having their 
effect in retarding the building of homes by 
Private individuals with private capital. 

It is therefore, Mr. President, that the 
enclosed resolution was adopted by the offi- 
cers of this association, in the hope that 
the Government will as little as possible en- 
ter into the housing field, but rather lend 
its efforts to promoting the building of more 
and better homes financed by private capital. 


President Hopes for Adoption 


of Long-Time Program 


Wasuingron, D. C., Dec. 2.—The building 
material associations, including the National 
etail Lumber Dealers’ Association who recently 
— @ communication to the President on the 
uilding activities of the Government, have the 
ollowing reply from Mr. Roosevelt: 
our letter of Nov. 15, enclosing the com- 
action from a number of building material 
ae which urge the definition of a na- 
th al housing policy, is timely. As you know, 
the adoption of such a policy is within the prov- 
Ince of the Congress, 


_ “The subject is one, however, which has ac- 
tively engaged my attention and is now the sub- 
ject of careful study. I am convinced that the 
people are aware of the enormous social val- 
ues, and that industry is equally aware of the 
economic implications, of a comprehensive hous- 
ing program which aims to provide acceptable 
housing for all families whatever their incomes 
may be. The time has never been more ripe for 
the establishment of a long-term program, and 
I have high hope that this may be accomplished 
in the near future.” 


"Igloo-type"’ Steel and Con- 


crete House Nears Completion 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 2.—This city’s first 
“igloo-shaped” steel and concrete house is near- 
ing completion, and will be offered for sale as 
soon as finished. The structure, which is lo- 
cated at 46th and West Wells streets, is the 
first of three being built by the Harnischfeger 
Corp. Reproductions will be built for any 
lot owner for $5,200, according to A. M. Locke, 
promotion manager of the firm’s housing 
division. The cost of similar structures, he 
said, would range from $5,200 down to $3,000. 
As far as possible the houses will be prefabri- 
cated, work being done at the plant at 67th 
and West Greenfield avenues, where the second 
house is now under construction. 

The home has all the appearance of an 
Eskimo igloo, being shaped like an inverted 
“U”, the walls curving inward at the top to 
merge into the roof. The walls and roofs are 
of concrete, “shot” into a framework of steel. 
There is no basement, the ground on which the 
house stands being covered with a slab of con- 
crete, into which were set strips of steel all 
along the one side from front to back. These 
strips were bent when the concrete was dry and 
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fastened on the opposite side of the slab. Steel 
strips were then run at right angles to the 
curved strips and fastened to them to brace 
them, and the mesh was covered with steel 
lath, except for the doors and window spaces. 
A two and one-half inch layer of concrete was 
“shot” over the laths. 

While the house looks comparatively small 
from the outside (being 45 feet long, 24 feet 
wide, and 12 feet high in center) the interior 
contains a living room; combination dinette- 
kitchenette; two bedrooms and a bathroom, all 
of average size; a utility room, housing the 
heating and air-conditioning plant; fuel storage 
space and laundry tubs, and several closets. 

The living room contains an electric fireplace 
and nooks for a radio and bookshelves. A 
double-compartment sink features the kitchen- 
ette. 

Floors in all but the utility room are of 
cellized oak, in small squares of attractive ap- 
pearance. A composition material covers the 
utility room. 


Residence Building Increases 


MitwavukKEE, Wis., Dec. 2.—The upward 
trend in home building and remodeling was 
continued during October, according to figures 
recently released by the Milwaukee Real Estate 
Board. Building of residences, according to 
the Board, went over the million-dollar mark; 
136 permits being issued for new homes. The 
constantly repeated warning of real estate men 
that high taxes are driving increasingly large 
number of families out into the rural areas was 
given meaning by the figures, as thirty-five of 
the new home permits named locations in out- 
lying regions. 

Nearly 200 houses in Milwaukee county have 
been financed under the FHA insured mortgage. 
The average loan has been about $5,500, with 
few if any representing more than 60 percent 
of the value of the property, although the limit 
is up to 80 percent. Most of them are nearer 
the 50 percent mark. 

















Tremont Service Satisfies 


You'll find the items you need in the broad range of 
Tremont products—your customers will be satisfied with 
Tremont Quality for it’s always up-to-standard—you'll like 
our prompt, friendly, personal way of handling your orders 
and the accurate following of your instructions. 


Let us quote on your requirements in: 


Long Leaf and Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Oak and Beech Flooring 


Cypress and 
Tupelo, Elm, Beech and Hickory 


TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY, Rochelle, La. | 
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SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


Our new wood preservation guide contains the answers to 
your questions on how best to prevent decay, dry rot and 
Here is presented in easily under- 
stood language, profusely illustrated with drawings and 
photographs, definite recommendations for the preservation 


Learn how to avoid the common causes of deterioration of 
Get all the facts—send at once for our free pres- 
ervation guide entitled "Preservation with NO-D-K." 


II TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPORATION 
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Letters From the Mail of a Wholesaler 





New ORLEANS, La., Aug. 24, 1935. 
Mr. Steve L. Forp, Great Eastern Hotel, London. 


Dear Steve: One of the papers here has 
requested us to get up a letter, or article, on 
the hardwood situation abroad, particularly in 
the United Kingdom. Since you have been over 
there some time now and are more or less 
familiar with the situation, first hand, we 
thought we would pass the assignment to you. 
You might sit up some night instead of going 
to The Palladium, or some Saturday afternoon 
or Sunday instead of going to Brighton or 
South-end-on Sea and get this up for us, Some- 
thing readable and practical, just as if you were 
writing to us telling us all about it. Try your 
hand and let us have it by return. 

Yours truly, 
HicgH Grape LUMBER Co. 
H. G. Logan. 


Great EASTERN HoTeL, LonpDoN, Sept. 7, 1935. 
Tue Hicu Grape LumMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 


Gentlemen: Your letter August 24th. The 
conditions here are well covered from week 
to week in the trade journals. I think those 
boys who write on trade conditions and 
trends do remarkably well, not to be in the 
active trading. I often wonder how they 
get some of the facts, news and insight into 
the various movements of our diversified 
business they do. However, there is always 
an added touch to something personal, and 
from one’s own observations. With this in 
mind I shall be glad to review some of the 
things I have especially observed this season. 

The American shipper seems rather slow 
to realize that he is facing a keener compe- 
tition in this market, both from his own 
side, and from other hardwood producing 
countries whose shippers are adopting a more 
aggressive policy for their share of this busi- 
ness. Ever since the visit of the English 
delegation to Memphis, May a year ago, the 
trade has been in more or less of a chaotic 
condition here. There was an effort, after 
their return, to accomplish here what they 
failed to get at Memphis. Many meetings 
were held and much work was done, all to 
no avail. Since most of the direct buying is 
done with the States, many brokers have 
turned their attention to other woods than 
ours, and are doing business with Empire 
countries and those hardwood producing 
sections where the direct buying is not in 
such competition with them as it is in our 
country. They have established additional 
plywood agencies, and firms who have here- 
tofore been mostly American hardwood 
agencies have branched off into other lines, 
such as above. I know one firm that went 
almost entirely from our hardwoods to Jap- 
anese oak, plywood and Oregon fir. This has 
naturally had its effect on our volume. It 
also has the effect of more or less entrench- 
ing the buyers here against sharp advances 
in our market. Many of our shippers have 
the idea that when the price advances $5 
a thousand on an item at home, there should 
be a corresponding advance here and the 
buyer should immediately cable him orders 
at the new price and be glad to get the 
goods. This is not true. On the contrary, 
the buyer here is an international trader and 
a far sighted one. He not only has a supply 
ahead for an emergency, but if we get too 
“uppety” he switches to Japan or Poland, or 
he may retire from the market entirely until 
we come to him with a price that he thinks 
he can stand. 


Some Obstacles to Satisfactory Trading 


I lay down, briefly, this broad background 
of the position to show that it is a new 
condition we are facing in our bid for busi- 
ness here. We can not assume an inde- 
pendent attitude, dictating prices and condi- 
tions. I think we have already done that 
to our detriment. Our actions have opened 
doors to our competitors and to substitutes 
which they would have had a great deal more 
difficulty in entering, and it wouid have cost 
them more and taken longer, had we been 
more reasonable and conciliatory. 

There is also the criticism in so many 
foreign markets that such a large percentage 
of the American shippers do not comply with 


the necessary care to the stipulations in 
grade and specifications called for in con- 
tracts. So many times an American shipper 
will send the buyer what he has, rather than 
what the specification calls for, and the re- 
sult is trouble. Why they do not quit it and 
fill orders as they read, or else explain to 
the buyer that they do not have the exact 
specification, is more than I can understand. 
Over here they do not consider a 7%-inch 
average fills a contract calling for 8-inch, 
nor 45 percent 14/16 ft. fills a contract call- 
ing for 50 percent. Just now one of our 
shippers has sent forward a parcel con- 
taining 26 percent 16-inch and wider on a 
contract calling for 15 to 17-inch. The buyer 
kicks on the ground that he does not want 
boards over 17-inch. They are a waste to 
him. The shipper comes back with the argu- 
ment that 18-inch and wider is worth more 
money, and the buyer is kicking because he 
shipped him something that is worth more 
than he bought! And this is repeated with 
innumerable variations every day. Now the 
contention on the part of buyers here is, 
that while, of course, they have “their spots 
of bother” they do not have the same diffi- 
culty with the observance of specifications 
and the details of orders with other countries 
that they have with us. 


Rate Changes Have Bad Effect 


The continual change in our ocean rates 
has also had a bad effect on the market here 
this year. Buyers never know where they 
are. They buy on a thirty-cent ocean rate; 
make their plans accordingly. Then it is 
raised to 35 cents and they stop buying until 
they see if the 35 cents is going to stick; 
meantime if they need anything they want 
it at the same price as they bought on 30- 
cent rate with the shipper to stand the ex- 
cess. We must have set the Japs a bad 
example on this freight rate fluctuation, be- 
cause right now it is reported that the Jap- 
anese Conferenec is dropping their rate from 
67s/— per ton to 35s/— per ton, putting sev- 
eral ship loads of their oak into this market, 
which will put us out of the running in a big 
way for the time being. 

We have also underestimated the Japanese 
and their oak. Where they get it all I do 
not know. It is white oak, similar to our 
Appalachian. Not long, but good widths, 
very smoothly and accurately sawn, prac- 
tically free from sap and defects, and they 
put up a grade of Common that looks like 
our Prime, and their Prime is Clear. As 
long as these buyers can get Japanese oak 
at anything like a comparative price, except 
a the lengths, they prefer it to our white 
oak. 

My idea in painting this picture is to show 
these developments and the competition we 
are facing, and then we know where we are 
and what to do. They are not theories. They 
are facts as I see them. 


Buyers Desire Greater Co-operation 

The quantity of hardwoods used here is 
amazing. The Timber Trade Federation has, 
through its trade extension organization, 
done some very fine work toward the ad- 
vertisement of wood and the holding of the 
markets they have. It is safe to predict 
therefore that consumption will continue, 
and we will also continue to get a good 
volume from this country, but what I am 
trying to show is that we must not sit by 
complacently ignoring these trends, else we 
might find ourselves in the position of strug- 
gling to recover what we so carelessly let 
slip by slip-shod methods and underestimat- 
ing our competitors. 

I think, on the whole, the buyers of the 
United Kingdom like and prefer to do busi- 
ness with us. We have the capacity, the 
variety, the facilities and the ability to de- 
liver. -All they want us to do is to show 
more of a spirit of co-operation, more of a 
desire on our part, in appreciation of their 
business, to give them what they buy and 
want. Quite a few of our best firms are 
doing this and they have a steady and satis- 
factory volume that the average American 
shipper does not enjoy. “Is he a good ship- 
per?” is the question constantly asked over 
here, and good will really counts. So if we 
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want this business, let us approach it not 
from the point of view that they must haye 
our goods and pay our prices and take what 
we ship and be happy, but rather that it is 
a keenly competitive market; that we must 
meet the conditions; give them what they 
want; contracting for only what we can de- 
liver according to specifications and on time 

At present the war clouds have their de. 
terring effect on forward purchases, but gen. 
erally speaking, business is good here and 
will continue for some time to come. Prices 
will remain pretty much as they are, and if 
there is an advance it will have to be grag. 
ual, the result of demand, or shortage of 
supply and not simply because certain Amer. 
ican shippers decide they want more. The 
Englishman knows no law in business except 
that of supply and demand. 

Yours truly, 


STEvE L. Forp, 


GREAT EASTERN HOTEL, LONDON, Sept. 9, 1935, 
THE HiGH GrapE LuMBER Co., New Orleans, La, 
In re: Lyctus. 

Gentlemen: 

In my former letter I did not cover the 
matter of Lyctus, or Live Worm, which is 
one of the livest subjects in the way of a 
thorn in the side of the hardwood industry 
in this country. It is a matter which the 
American shipper can not understand, unless 
he has been over here for some time and 
gets, as far as he can, the Englishman’s 
point of view. 

You know they do very little kiln-drying 
here. Most of the lumber goes right into use, 
into the finest furniture and fixtures directly 
from air-dried stock. It is account differ- 
ence in humidity as between this country 
and ours. Therefore when they see a live 
worm, they do not calmly stick the board 
in the kiln along with the others, knowing 
that the process of kiln-drying will eliminate 
further damage along this line. No, no. They 
immediately go crazy. They have fits. The 
phlegmatic Englishman loses his balance and 
poise. He waves his hands and shouts, He 
sends cables. He notifies the shipper, the 
steamship people, the broker and the Gov- 
ernment, that he has seen a live worm in 
a parcel tendered to him as a good shipment; 
that he will have nothing to do with it; that 
it is infected; that he does not know how 
far nor how much, but he is afraid of it, 
and that it may go through all his yard, or 
his buyer may make a piece of furniture out 
of it and the Lyctus may dig out in a pile 
of fine yellow dust after the furniture is 
sold to the Queen and is gracing the parlor 
in Buckingham palace. This and more he 
will tell you. 


Opinions Differ as to Damage 


The shipper cables: 
your contention at all. Stock was O.K. when 
it left our yard. No sign of worms. Must 
have developed in transit. We are not to 
blame and will not entertain claim.” The 
laboratories have shown that the egg is in- 
visible when first laid by the fly in the 
board. That under certain humid conditions 
it comes out. That the process takes several 
months. Therefore the shipment was in- 
fected before being loaded even though in- 
spector could not detect it. The shipper is 
therefore responsible. Even after being de- 
tected, the damage, to the American, seems 
to be small and subject to adjustment. But 
to the English buyer it is potential and the 
portent of increasing and untold damage that 
he can not figure. If he separates the in- 
fected pieces he is not sure he has them all. 
If he has the stock kiln dried, he is not sure 
the Lyctus is all killed, so any adjustment 
is still unsatisfactory to him on a parcel 
that is the least infected. 

The woods most affected are ash and oak. 
And there are certain seasons worse than 
others. It is especially noticeable at the 
moment. One broker told me he has twenty- 
five cars right now in trouble because of it. 
You might wonder why the stock cannot be 
kiln dried here, but it costs 20s/- per cube, 
which in American is $20 a thousand, besides 
the cost of trucking back and forth to the 
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kiln, which is about $5 per thousand more. 


I was recently called in to look at a car 
of Prime quartered white oak. On first 
glance it appeared to be one of the finest 
cars of the kind I ever saw. There were no 
live worms in evidence. On taking down 
100 boards, after the most careful scrutiny 
we found 9 boards with one or more live 
worms in the edge. A half inch would have 
ripped them off. At home they would never 
nave been noticed. If they had been they would 
not have been considered. But here the ship- 
ment was rejected and stored and the storage 
man insisted that it be moved at once before 
it infected his yard. They were all perfectly 
sincere about it. The buyer needed the stock. 
The broker certainly did not want his money 
tied up and the storage man wanted the 
storage, but their fear of this live worm and 
the consequent results on account of the 
way they handle the stock here, is such that 
they hate and fear it as the bubonic plague. 


Until we devise some more scientific method 
of combatting this scourge, about the best 
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thing I can think of is to first see that the 
logs are freshly sawn and stacked imme- 
diately after sawing, with plenty of air and 
sound sticks. That the boards be more care- 
fully examined than usual to see that no 
signs of live worm are in evidence when 
loaded. That if there is the least suspicion 
of them, the stock be held at home and 
shipped on a domestic order, or it may be 
kiln-dried at home at a price that is rea- 
sonable compared to the risk one runs of 
shipping to this side stock that is even re- 
motely suspected of being infected. 

Here is a matter for our friend Prof. John- 
son, of the Forest Products Laboratory, to 
put his scientific mind to work upon. How 
to so treat oak and ash that the incipient 
Lyctus will be exterminated, and that the 
innocent shipper may not be penalized for 
something he could not see nor help, by a 
buyer who does not wish to be placed in the 
position of doing so, yet feels that he must 
as a matter of self preservation. 


] , 
Yours truly, STEVE L. Forp. 


Specifications for Lumber and Timber 


for Use on WPA Projects 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 2.—Harry L. Hop- 
kins, Works Progress administrator, has sent 
instructions to all the State Works Progress 
administrators, covering specifications for lumber 
and timber to be used on WPA projects. In 
his letter Mr. Hopkins says 


In order to facilitate the proper disposition 
of requisitions for lumber and timber to be 
used on WPA projects, acceptable practice 
should be followed in preparing specifications 
for the purchase of these materials. Requisi- 
tions should be clear and in such detail as 
to prevent any misunderstanding on the part 
of procurement officers. 

The elementary features of good specifica- 
tions for lumber and timber purchases are 
outlined in the attached pages, which also 
contain helpful references to related publi- 
cations obtainable from Governmental and 
other agencies. 


The complete instructions are as follows: 

Specifications for lumber and timber should 
conform with standard Federal Specifications 
for Lumber and Timber, Softwood No. MM-L- 
751, and Hardwood No. MM-L-736. Specifica- 
tions for each item or group of items should 
include information as to 


1, Quantity: Feet, board measure (B. M.) 


or number of pieces of each size and length. 


2, Sizes and lengths—in commercial stand- 


ards. 
3. Species of wood. 


4. Product: For example, flooring, ship- 
lap, moulding, drop siding etc. 

5. Grade, 

6. Condition of seasoning. 
7. Surfacing. 

8. Association Rules and Regulations gov- 
erning specifications. 

9% Method of inspection. 

10. Delivery: Giving exact location of re- 
ceiving point, date required and schedule, if 
more than a single delivery is necessary. 


Grade. The grade specified should be in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
project and with the grading rules of the 
several manufacturers’ associations given in 
the accompanying list, published on _ the 
basis of American Lumber Standards. 

As an aid in the selection of the suitable 
grade of lumber required for a project, at- 
tention is invited to a publication of the 
Federal Government entitled “How Lumber 
Is Graded,” the supplement of which con- 
tains grade-use tables giving the grades of 
lumber recommended by the principal lum- 
ber associations for various types of con- 
struction. Another useful publication in this 
connection is “Lumber Grade - Use Guide 
for Softwood and Hardwood Lumber in 
Building and General Construction,” by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
De Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington, 


Inspection. One of. the following three 
methods of inspection should be specified: 


l. The requisition can specify grade- 


grade-mark and trade-mark of the associa- 
tion under whose rules it is bought, and the 
mill identification mark, (Except in the case 
of finished flooring, this method is used only 
for softwoods.) 


2. ‘The requisition can specify that the 


shipment must be accompanied by a certi- 
ficate of grading (inspection) issued by the 
association under whose rules it is bought. 
3. The requisition can specify that inspec- 
tion will be made by an inspector from the 
Federal agency making the purchase. 


Methods 1 and 2 are generally preferable, 
as it is not feasible for the majority of Gov- 
ernment organizations using lumber to main- 
tain lumber inspection facilities. 

lf Method 3 is specified, and competent in- 
spection can not be secured through facilities 
of the Federal Government located in the 
State, experts from lumber associations or 
testing laboratories may be engaged. Com- 
pensation for the services of such experts 
should ordinarily be paid by means of pay- 
roll, although where absolutely necessary, 
inspection service may be obtained through 
competitive bidding. In either event, the 
basis and rates of payment should be in con- 
formity with standard commercial practice. 


Piling. Specifications for should 
contain information as to: 


1, Species of wood. 
2. Length of piles. 


piling 


Dimension in inches at tips and butts 
of piles. 


4. Outer bark peeled from all piling posts. 


5. Number of pounds of creosote to the 
cubic foot of timber, if treated. 


Preservative Treatment. All piling, as well 
as lumber, timbers and posts, requiring pre- 
servative treatment, should be specified in 
accordance with the standard Federal Speci- 
fications for Wood Preservative, TT-W-571la, 
which makes reference to the standard spe- 
cifications of the American Wood Preservers 
Association, 111 West Washington Street, 
Chicago. The method of treatment should 
be specified, as well as the retention per 
cubic foot of timber treated of the preserva- 
tive used. 

Alternate Bids. Where any one of two or 
more species of wood will answer the pur- 
pose intended, all suitable species should be 
mentioned and other appropriate information 
given. 

Should there be any doubt as to the suit- 
able grade of lumber required for any pro- 
ject, or as to the correct method of properly 
preparing requisitions, State or deputy pro- 
curement officers should be consulted. Addi- 
tional information may also be secured with 
respect to proper species or grades of lum- 
ber for specific purposes upon application to 
the engineering division, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 


A list is given of various associations and 
other agencies from which may be obtained the 


Federal specifications and other references men- 
tioned. 
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Hopes for End of Price Cutting 


CuarLeston, W. Va., Dec. 2.—That R. J. 
Carroll, head of the Wilderness Lumber Co., 
which operates mills at Nallen, W. Va., is not 
only a first class lumberman but also is a suc- 
cessful Nimrod, is indicated in the result of a 
hunting trip he recently took in Virginia. Dur- 
ing this hunt, Mr. Carroll was fortunate enough 
to bag a buck deer that dressed 175 pounds. AlI- 
though highly elated over the success of his 
deer hunt, Mr. Carroll took time out enough to 
express the opinion to an AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative that he is looking forward 
hopefully to better conditions in the lumber in- 
dustry during the coming year. He regards 
price cutting as one of the worst features of the 
lumber business, and hoped that this situation 
soon would be changed and that all producers 
would be able to get a satisfactory price for 
their product. 


Buys Portland Planer 


CenTrALiA, WasH., Nov. 30.—Reid F. Hub- 
bard, Centralia lumberman, has purchased a 
planing mill in Portland, Ore., formerly owned 
by the Northwest Forest Products Co. The 
plant has been idle for the last four years. Mr. 
Hubbard has gone to Portland to direct the 
getting of the plant into readiness for opera- 
tion. He expects to have the mill operating 
early in January. For the past 27 years he 
has been connected with the Eastern Railway 
& Lumber Co. here, and secretary-treasurer of 
the firm since 1914. 








Truck Logging Cost Is Less Than 
Driving Plus Damage 


SPOKANE, WaAsH., Nov. 30.—According to 
findings of the Northern Rocky Mountain For- 
est & Range Experiment Station, released here 
last week, transportation of saw logs over grav- 
ity chutes and down the turbulent streams and 
rivers of the Inland Empire sometimes results 
in damage to timber that more than offsets the 
extra cost of truck transportation where roads 
are available. Studies conducted by the research 
staff have revealed that the combined loss in 
values to white pine logs from gravity chuting 
and river driving is sometimes in excess of $5 
a thousand feet. Universal adoption of truck 
logging will eliminate this loss, and besides 
would result in providing permanent roads. 
With this in mind, plans have been laid for 
providing the Deception Creek Experimental 
Forest, which contains 36 million feet of white 
pine, with a road system. Development of the 
most economic utilization of the national forest 
areas is a prime consideration. 





Modern Sales Room for a 
Modern Retailer 


(Continued from Page 32) 


along the south wall for these trellises, the 
itchen units, and the door rack. 

One thing more completes the picture. As 
stated, the customer who comes to the sales 
counter must pass all these displays, and then 
as he stands at the counter, alongside the cash 
register, he has behind him a table well stocked 
with sales literature supplied by manufacturers, 
so that he can pick up any that interest him as 
he enters or leaves. Underneath the table is 
a row of coal hods full of samples of the differ- 
ent kinds of coal the Eclipse company sells, and 
at the far end of the table is a circular metal bin 
full of nails. The entire stock is thus given a 
most favorable presentation to each customer, 
for wherever he stands in the store, and who- 
ever he is talking to, he is exposed to a dis- 
Play of some product sold by the Eclipse com- 


pany. 
"Making a Noise About It" 


“Open house” for contractors was held Nov. 
21, to show these men the splendid new facilities 
which Eclipse offers them in closing sales, for 
it is expected that a contractor can bring cus- 
tomers to the Eclipse sales room and show them 
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what colors, or what type of construction, the 
contractor is trying to sell them. The purpose 
of this Thursday pre-view was to let the con- 
tractors definitely understand that such is the 
purpose of the new Eclipse sales facilities, and 
the builders were enthusiastic in their praise. 

Then, the following afternoon and evening, 
the company held another open house, this time 
for the general public, and souvenirs and prizes 
were given away. The large crowd gave every 
indication of appreciating the value these dis- 
plays will have in helping with home planning, 
made it apparent that the sales room had been 
prepared “just right.” 





No Refunds Unless Taxes Were 
Paid Under Protest 


MiLwavKkeE, Wis., Dec. 2.—A general warn- 
ing to “Pay All Taxes Under Protest” has 
been sent out to members of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association by Secretary 
Don S. Montgomery. The payment of a tax 
under protest he warned, is the only protection 
when one tries to obtain refund thereof because 
of some invalidity in the law or proceedings. 

Secretary Montgomery referred back to 
previous warnings he had sent to members, 
which in many cases went unheeded. He said: 

Now that there is a prospect of recovering 
a refund of the chain store tax paid for the 
period from July 29, 1933, to Jan. 1, 1934, by 
those members operating more than one yard, 
we find that many of our dealers did not heed 
the above admonition, failing to protest when 
paying this tax. There is grave question re- 
garding the legal right to such recovery and 
refund of any one who failed to pay this tax 
under protest. 


To help members of the association make sure 
that the protest will be attached to all forms of 
taxes, license fees, and special assessments, a 
“Notice of Protest” was enclosed with the let- 
ter, “additional copies of which are available 
at any time for the asking,” according to Secre- 
tary Montgomery. 





Hymeneal 


HARROFF-KESSENER — An _ outstanding 
nuptial event of the Thanksgiving season in 
LaFayette, Ind., was the marriage of Miss 
Alys H. Kessener to Robert Eldridge Harroff. 
The vows were pronounced Nov. 28 in the rec- 
tory of St. Boniface Catholic Church by the 
Rev. Gabriel Linfert, O.F.M., pastor. A break- 
fast was served to members of the immediate 
families after the ceremony. In the afternoon 
a reception was held in the home of the bride, 
after which the young couple left on a north- 
ern motor trip. Mr. and Mrs. Harroff will live 
in Cleveland. The bride is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Kessener. Her father 
operates the lumber companv bearing his name 
in LaFayette. Mr. Harroff graduated from 
Purdue University in 1931. and his wife re- 
ceived her diploma a year later. 


BRUHN - WEISTER— Miss Dorothy Joan 
Weister and Kenneth Alvin Bruhn were mar- 
ried Thanksgiving Day in St. John’s Catholic 
Church at Marshfield, Wis. A dinner was 
served to twenty-five guests following the 
reading of the vows. After a wedding trip, 
the couple returned to Marshfield where Mr. 
Bruhn is associated with the Roddis Lum- 
ber & Veneer Co. 


SWANK - MURPHY — Lawrence Swank, 
manager of the Tigerton Lumber Co. store, 
Ticerton, Wis.. was united in marriage to 
Miss Elaine Murphy at the Sacred Heart 
Catholic Church on Nov. 18. A wedding 
breakfast for thirty-six persons followed the 
ceremony. 


THORMAN-STAFFORD—Miss Isahell Staf- 
ford became the bride of Otis Paul Thorman, 
associated with the Solie Lumber Co. at 
Janesville, Wis., in an autumn wedding, Nov. 
15. The ceremony was performed in the 
home of the bride’s narents bv Dr. Richard 
Fvans of the Cargill Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


GORDON-KURTH—Mr. and Mrs. E. L. 
Kurth, Keltvs, Tex.. have announced the mar- 
riage of their daughter, Martha Carey Kurth, 
to Julius Mayer Gordon on Nov. & Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon will make their home in Beau- 
mont, Tex. The father of the bride is vice 
president_and general manager of the Angelina 
County Lumber Co., and president of the 
Southern Pine Association. 











Sadlisfy Your Trade With 


Bude Quality 


Shortleaf that’s soft, easy to saw and nail 
—attractive, bright, light-weight stock— 
ends square, patterns accurate, sufaces 
smooth, edges parallel—careful manufac- 
ture through and through. 


That’s the kind of uniformly excellent 
stock you get when you order “Bude 
Quality.’"” No wonder hundreds of dealers 
have standardized on it for years. 


. Mixed Cars a Specialty—Yard and Shed 

items, Finish, Casing, Base, Ceiling. Drop 
Siding, Dimension, Mouldings, Boards, 
Lath and Timbers—dense or non-dense, 
rough or dressed, up to 40-ft. Better 
grades kiln dried—air dried items anti- 
stain treated. 


HOMOCHITTO 
LUMBER CO. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 
Eastern Sales Office: Scranton, Pa. 
Selling also Newman Dense Longleaf Lum- 


ber and Timbers, Box Shook, Crating, Cut 
Stock and Piling. 











GENUINE BANGOR 
SLATE “The Best Roof 


In the World”. 


Bangor is a town of about 1400 homes. 
All but two are roofed with slate. 

Many of the roofs are 70 years old. A 
major'ty are 40 to 50 years old. Not a 
single one of these roofs has ever been 
replaced. 

Why not recommend and sell Genuine 
Bangor Slate for your good work. 

Prices, samples, and sales plan on appli- 
cation. 


NORTH BANGOR SLATE COMPANY 


Established 1863 BANGOR, PA. 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








HARRY JOHN MILLER, 73, well known 
Pacific Coast lumberman and owner of the 
H. J. Miller Lumber Co. with offices in Seat- 
tle, Wash., and Evansville, Ind., died of a 
heart attack in the latter city, where he had 
his headquarters, Nov. 25. The company had 
specialized for twenty-three years in selling 
large and long Douglas fir timbers mainly 
for barge construction. Mr. Miller was born 
in Renfrew, Ont., the third generation of 
lumbermen. When eight, his family moved 
to Pennsylvania, but three years later went 
to Greenwood, Wis., where the deceased re- 
sided until manhood. In 1899 Mr. Miller went 
to Centralia, Wash., and was employed by 
the Ballard & Bond sawmill. Three years 
later he went to Index, Wash., and operated 
a sawmill plant for about a decade, Mr. 
Miller opened his present Seattle office in 
1913, and began his wholesale distribution 
business. The scenic surroundings inspired 
the wholesaler to write poetry which brought 
him fame in lumber circles. Among lumber- 
men and the members of the Order of Hoo- 
Hoo he was known as the “Poet Laureate of 
the Cascades.” Mr. Miller was elected Snark 
of the Universe in the Hoo-Hoo organization 
in 1910. While in Centralia, the deceased 
was associated with the Southwestern Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
which merged with the Pacific Coast Lumber 


Manufacturers’ Association and the Ore- 
gon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association to form the West 


Coast Lumbermen’s Association several years 
ago. The pioneer members of the first men- 
tioned group, however, have assembled yearly 
for a banquet. In sending his regrets at 
not being able to attend the 1935 annual 
dinner, Mr. Miller wrote that at 7 o’clock 
on the night of the banquet he would stand 
in silence for two minutes and try to project 
his spirit to the group, and repeat the toast 
he would have liked to deliver personally. 
At the banquet in Tacoma, his former asso- 
ciates and friends likewise arose at the ap- 
pointed hour in honor and respect to_their 
friend in Evansville. Surviving Mr. Miller 
are his widow, two sons, a brother, and five 
grandchildren. 


EDWIN GARDNER AMES, 79, who for over 
fifty years was one of the most prominent 
leaders in the lumber manufacturing indus- 
try of the Pacific Northwest, died Nov. 20 
of a heart attack in Seattle, Wash. Mr. 
Ames was a believer in co-operative efforts 
in business, and was active in practically 
every worthwhile organization of such na- 
ture connected with the lumber manufactur- 
ing industry in his section of the nation. He 
served as president of the Pacific Lumber 
Inspection Bureau in Seattle for twenty-five 
years, for many years was treasurer of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Pxport Co., was 
vice president of the Washington Forest Fire 
Association, and was a trustee of the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for 
most of the existence of that body. His 
father, his mother’s father, were lumbermen 
as are Mr. Ames’ brothers. In addition to his 
lumber interests, Mr. Ames was a banker, 
a farmer, and a civic leader. He had been 
a director of several Seattle banks, and a 
trustee in the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city. His interest in the University of Wash- 
ington caused him to give his fine home to 
the institution as a residence for its presi- 
dent, after Mrs. Ames died a few years ago. 
He was a 32nd degree Mason, a Knight 
Templar, a Shriner, and a member of numer- 
ous sport and social clubs. Mr. Ames was 
born in East Machias, Maine. When 23 he 
went to the West Coast and, until his retire- 
ment a few years ago from active business, 
was an important member of the Puget Mill 
Co., Seattle and San Francisco. In 1926, the 
lumbermen of the Pacific Coast presented him 
with a book containing the signatures of 
hundreds of lumbermen, friends and business 
associates. The Apr. 3, 1926, issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN carried a biographical 
sketch of Mr. Ames’ life on its front page 
with the caption “Rounding Out Fifty Years 
in Fir Manufacture.” The opening paragraph 
of the article was: “Eloquent words have 
been spoken of E. G. Ames, manager of Puget 
Mill Co., Seattle, Wash., but none more in- 
spiring than these ‘The best feature of this 
man is that he has devoted his entire life 
to the lumber business. He is a man of 
wonderful vision and judgment. He is just 
at the zenith of his power.’” 


CHRISTOPHER FASSNACHT, 85, chairman 
of the board of the Indiana Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co.. South Bend, Ind., died sud- 
denly in his sleep, early Nov. 26, of a heart 
attack. Old as he was, he was active and 
“chipper” to the last: for on the preceding 
dav he had been at his desk at the Citizens 
Trust & Savings Bank (of which he was a 
founder and the chairman of the board), had 
appraised a property and then had gone to 
the lumber company and had wandered 





through office and mill, greeting associates 
and employees. For many years he had been 
prominent in the business life of South Bend, 
in which vicinity he had resided since boy- 
hood, after he came to America from his 
native Germany. At 19 he left the farm and 
worked as a carpenter in South Bend, and 
entered the contracting business five years 
later. Notable among the buildings he con- 
structed were the Col. George M. Studebaker 
residence, a “Tippecanoe” home, and the 
First Presbyterian Church, besides other im- 
portant buildings. About 1890 he started the 
Cc. Fassnacht Lumber Co., with John Donahue 
as partner, a few years later associated with 
the East Side Lumber Co., and in 1898 he 
combined with the Collmer, Hillier and Hod- 
son interests of the original South Bend 
Lumber Co. to form the Indiana Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. Mr. Fassnacht was 
president until ten years ago, when he trans- 
ferred much of his attention to the bank of 
which he became president, continuing as 
chairman of the lumber company. More re- 
cently he had relinquished presidency of the 
bank, also, to become its chairman. Besides 
his business activities he had been a member 
of the First Methodist Episcopal Church for 
over fifty years, and a member of its official 
board for forty years. Surviving are Mrs. 
Fassnacht and three sons, all of whom are 
connected with the Indiana Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. or associated firms. Walter 
Fassnacht is vice president of the West Side 
Lumber Co., Homer is secretary of the 
Indiana company, and Paul is connected with 
the sales department. 


SAMUEL M. EATON, 45, succumbed to a sud- 
den heart attack Dec. 2 in Washington, D. C., 
where he was located as representative of the 
Southern Pine Association and working prin- 
cipally with governmental agencies in behalf 
of southern pine. The deceased was a native 
of Hattiesburg, Miss., and in his early business 
career was connected with the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Co. of that city. For nine years he 
was sales manager of the W. M. Cady Lum- 
ber Co. at McNary, La., and continued with 
that company in that capacity for some time 
after it located in Arizona. For about five 
years preceding 1933, Mr. Eaton was eastern 
sales representative for the Union Lumber 
Co. of California, and did a fine job of promot- 
ing the use of redwood lumber. In 1933, he 
became a field representative of the Southern 
Pine Association, and at the termination of 
the Lumber Code was assigned to duty in 
Washington. Mr. Eaton had a wide acquain- 
tanceship, particularly among retail lumber 
dealers and wood using industries which he 
had dealt with. He is survived by his widow, 
two sons, and a daughter, all residents of Chi- 
cago, and his mother who lives in Hattiesburg. 


ALBERT KENT MARTIN, 55, former presi- 
dent of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, and 
vice president of the Pacific National Lumber 
Co. since 1915. died Nov. 22 in a Tacoma hos- 
pital as a result of injuries suffered three 
weeks hefore in an automobile accident near 
Eatonville. Wash. In 1903 he moved to 
Chehalis, Wash., where for a short time he 
was sales manager of the Chehalis Lumber 
Co., which burned in 1911. He then went to 
Minneapolis, and was connected with a lum- 
ber firm for two years. In 1913, Mr. Martin 
returned West, and became sales manager 
for the Covington Lumber Co. near Kent, 
Wash. The next year, he went to Tacoma as 
sales manager for the old Northwest Lumber 
Agency. and later became affiliated with the 
Pacific National Lumber Co. He was an Elk, 
a Mason, a Shriner, and a member of the 
Tacoma Country and Golf Club. His widow, 
a daughter, a brother, and a sister survive. 


MRS. JOSEPH COPELAND, 85, widow of 
one of the country’s pioneer retail lumber- 
men, died Nov. 1 in Portland. Ore. She was 
vice president of the J. W. Copeland Yards, 
and the Copeland Lumber Co., which oper- 
ated sixteen yards in Oregon and southwest- 
ern Washineton. Her son. Joseph W. Cone- 
land, is president and general manager. The 
deceased was born in Scotland, and came 
to the United States when a vear old. Her 
family settled in Pennsylvania, but moved 
to Cresco, Iowa. She married in that town, 
and her husband began his lumber business. 
He operated four yards for nearly twenty 
years. The vards were sold in 1912, and the 
couple moved to Hood River. Ore., for a year. 
Mr. Coneland then entered the lumber busi- 
ness at Portland, where he launched the 
above mentioned firms. He died in 1924. Mrs. 
Copeland leaves two daughters, a son, and 
two grandsons. 


FREDERICK L. PANTALL, 58, veteran lum- 
ber company executive in Hammond, La., for 
thirty-three years, died in his home at that 
city recently. Mr. Pantall went to Hammond 
in 1902 from Pennsylvania to be an executive 
in the Natalbany Lumber Co. (Ltd.), then 
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headed by his brother-in-law, E. P, Denkman 
He was general purchasing agent at the time 
of his retirement from the firm several] years 
ago. The deceased also engaged in manu. 
facturing boxes and veneer, and was presj. 
dent and general manager of the Pantall Boy 
& Veneer Co. in Hammond for many years 
until he sold his interest to Charles Wein 
berger. He was a director in a number of 
the Hammond banks, and active in the city’s 
social life. His widow, two daughters, a son 
two brothers, and two sisters survive, . 


FRANK O. NELSON, 63, pioneer Wiscopn. 
sin lumberman, died of a heart attack while 
driving his automobile near Hayward, Wigs 
Nov. 15. He came to the United States from 
Norway when four years old, and went to 
Hayward in 1883. Mr. Nelson grew up with 
the lumber industry in that section of the 
country. He was chief shipping clerk of 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co., when it com. 
pleted logging operations near Hayward, His 
logging work took him to Iowa, Minnesota 
and Florida. He was a Mason, a member of 
the Scottish Rite Consistory, and active in 
county government work. His widow and 
six children survive. 


MRS. GEORGE D. GRIFFITH’S death in 
Bradenton, Fla., Nov. 29 was a shock to friends 
in Chicago of Mr. and Mrs. Griffith. The 
couple took up their residence in Bradenton 
following Mr. Griffith’s retirement May 1, 1939 
from the presidency of the Griffith-Hubbard 
Lumber Co. in Chicago. He had been active 
in the Chicago lumber trade for fifty years, 
Mr. Griffith has been in poor health for some 
time, and carefully nursed by his wife. She 
is survived by her husband, a daughter and a 
granddaughter. Mr. and Mrs. Griffith were a 
most devoted couple, and their mutual high 
regard was admired by the lumber industry, 


J. M. LaROE, 59, in charge of the LaRoe 
Lumber Co., Terrell, Tex., since the death 
his father, died Nov. 20 after a long illness, 
Deceased was engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness since boyhood, starting as a bookkeeper 
and later becoming a partner with his father, 
Nash LaRoe. Mr. LaRoe was an active civic 
worker, and served as alderman six years 
under a former type of government in Ter- 
rell, and as a city commissioner sixteen years 
under the present form of rule. He was a 
charter member of the Rotary Club, a Knight 
of Pythias and a Mason. Surviving him are 
a widow, two sons, a brother, and four 
sisters. 


C. M. WILCOX, active in the lumber busi- 
ness of Tennessee, Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina for twenty years, died in a hospital at 
Elizabethton, Tenn., Nov. 17. His home 
was in Hampton, Tenn., nearby. The de- 
ceased was a native of North Carolina, but 
moved to Alvarado, Va., where he was con- 
nected with the Pittsburgh Lumber Co. At 
the outbreak of the World War, Mr. Wilcox 
established his own business. Before going 
to Hampton, he was employed by the Small- 
ing Lumber Co., and Empire Lumber Co. His 
widow, a daughter, three sons and three sis- 
ters survive. 


CHARLES G. KADEL, SR., 61, who was in 
charge of the mills of the Fisher Lumber 
Corp. in Wisner and Ferriday, La., and had 
been associated with that concern since it 
began its lumber business in the South, died 
Nov. 26 at his home in Wisner. He formerly 
was with the old Pritchard-Wheeler Lumber 
Co., later the Fisher-Hurd Lumber Co. He 
lived in Terre Haute, Ind., at one time. His 
widow, two sons, and four brothers are left. 


MRS. EVA LAKE, wife of Everett J. Lake, 
head of the Hartford Lumber Co., Hartford, 
Conn., and a former governor of that State, 
died of a heart attack while visiting friends 
in Boston on Nov. 25. She leaves her hus- 
band, a son, Harold, associated with his 
father in the lumber business, and a daugh- 
ter. Mr. Lake succeeded his father as head 
of the lumber firm. In college he played 
center on the Harvard varsity football team. 


WILLIAM REYNOLDS RIPLEY, 48, well 
known Tacoma. Wash., lumberman, died in 
a Tacoma hospital, Nov. 24. He was ass0- 
ciated with the Wheeler-Osgood Co., Tacoma, 
for twenty years as vice president and treas- 
urer. He retired from that post in 1931 
to become president of the Humiditv Control 
Co., and the W. R. Ripley Co. He was a 
member of various Masonic orders. His 
widow and a son survive. 


CHARLES M. HUDSON, SR., 59, owner of 
the retail lumber and building supplv firm 
bearing his name, died at his home in Eaton- 
ton, Ga., Oct. 11. He engaged in the manu- 
facture of shortleaf pine lumber for about 
thirty years. At one time he operated twelve 
small mills. He launched his present busi- 
ness in 1926. which will continue under the 
charge of James D. Hudson, a son. Mrs. 
Hudson is owner. Surviving are his widow, 
five sons and two daughters. 


CHARLES H. WEITZ, 76. president of the 
Century Lumber Co., Des Moines, Iowa, and 
a pioneer of the city, died suddenly Nov. 23 
in his home of a heart attack. In addition 
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ig lumber interests, Mr. Weitz was active 
2 nis } estate circles, and headed the Weitz 
Realty Co. He was instrumental in numer- 
us civic improvements, and was prominent 
fn many social organizations. The deceased 
A identified with the construction and 
jJumber pusiness from early youth, following 
in his father’s footsteps with his brothers, 
Edward and the late Frederick Weitz. Sur- 
Mr. Weitz are his widow, two sons, 


— grandchildren, two sisters, and a 
prother. 
WILLIAM G. BARRON, 51, sales manager 


for the W. C. Edwards & Co. (Ltd.), wholesale 
jumber dealer of Ottawa, Ont., died Nov. 30 
following an operation in the Ottawa Civic 
hospital. Mr. Barron was active in social and 
philanthropic work. Surviving are his widow, 
two daughters, and four sisters. 


J. SEIBERT WILBERT, Plaquemine, La., 
died Nov. 30. The deceased was associated 
with one of the oldest and best known cypress 
concerns in the South, A. Wilbert’s Sons Lum- 
per & Shingle So., and was also a director of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 


EDWARD T. BUXTON, 83, retired banker 
and lumber operator, died Nov. 28 at his 
home in New Canaan, Conn. Mr. Buxton was 
one of the developers of Superior, Wis., where 
he was treasurer of the Red Cliffe Land & 
Lumber Co., president of the Bank of Com- 
merce, and vice president of the F. A. Patrick 
Woolen Co. 


JOHN MILLER, manager of the Foxworth- 
Galbraith Lumber Co., Nocona, Tex., died 
Nov. 19 after collapsing earlier in the day 
while billing out a load of lumber. He was 
regarded as one of the town’s leading citi- 
zens. His widow and two children are left. 


JOSEPH A. HOLZBAUER, 67, died at his 
home in Plymouth, Ind., recently. He pur- 
chased the Plymouth Lumber & Coal Co. 
about twenty years ago, after having been 
a lumber salesman. His widow, two daugh- 
ters and a son survive. 


MRS. LOTTIE JAQUITH JACKSON, wife 
of Charles H. Jackson, president of the City 
Lumber Co., South Bend., Ind., died at her 
neue, Nov. 26. Her husband, and four sisters 
survive. 


RAIL FREIGHT RATES 
Urges Approval of Cut 


Montcomery, Ara., Dec. 2.—The Alabama 
Public Service Commission has telegraphed the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, urging its 
approval of the Southern Freight Association’s 
petition seeking lower lumber rates into Mid- 
west territory. The association has asked 
the I. C. C. for permission to reduce rates im- 
mediately, to meet lower charges granted rail- 
ways in the Northwest and Southwest, on ship- 
ments of lumber to the Official Territory, which 
includes Chicago and the Great Lakes areas. 
The membership of the freight association is 
made up of railways operating in the South. 


Waives Long-and-Short Rule 


on Rates from Virginias 


Wasurncton, D. C., Dec. 2.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted authority, 
on conditions, to establish and maintain rates on 
lumber and other forest products taking the 
same rates, in carloads, from points in Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Maryland, to points in Trunk, 
New England, and Central territories, “without 
observing the long-and-short-haul provision of 
Section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act.” 


New Rates Save Markets for 
Southern Hardwoods 


Mempnts, TENnN., Dec. 2.—Definite announce- 
ment of reduced rates on hardwood lumber 
from Southwestern and Southern territories to 
the Central Freight Association Territory was 
made at a meeting of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association held at the Hotel Peabody 
here on Nov. 21. The announcement was made 
by C. A. New, secretary-manager, who has 
been working on the new rates for many weeks. 

e reductions, which will save more than 
$10,000,000 for southern hardwoods shippers, 
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are being made to meet similar reductions from 
Pacific coast points, and keep southern hard- 
woods in line with their West Coast competi- 
tors. The meeting was presided over by Eu- 
gene Woods, president, and was well attended. 
There was no other business but discussion of 
the rates. The visiting hardwood men joined 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis at their 
regular luncheon. 


Virginia Asks Suspension of 
Southern Rates 


RicuMonp, VA., Dec. 2.—Acting in behalf of 
Virginia lumber shippers, the Virginia State 
corporation commission has filed a protest 
against a proposal of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to lower rates on lumber from the 
Southwestern States to Official Classification 
Territory, claiming that new schedules effec- 
tive Nov. 25 would throw present rates out of 
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adjustment and should be suspended pending an 
orderly, legal and uniform revision of lumber 
rates. 

A request for a suspension and hearing was 
filed by H. E. Ketner, commerce counsel of the 
Virginia commission, in a telegram. 


Ocean Rates on Hardwoods 
Are Extended 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 2.—Exporters of 
southern hardwoods were pleased by the an- 
nouncement made by the Gulf-United Kingdom, 
and Gulf-Continental Conferences of steamship 
operators, that present ocean rates on southern 
hardwoods would be extended through June, 
1936. It is hoped that stabilization of rates 
will stabilize the market for export hardwoods. 
The extension was made at the request of ship- 
pers, through the National Lumbet Exporters’ 
Association. 
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The Record—A 5'4-foot Atkins SILVER 
STEEL Blue End Crosscut Saw cut through 
40 inches of wood in 1 minute and 15 seconds! 


The sawyers, Bert and Walker 
Lanham of Hemlock, W. Va., pre- 
fer Atkins No. 55 “because it cuts 
faster and runs easier.” 


No. 55 is an improved 4-cutter pat- 
tern with extra sharp tooth points 
and roomy raker pos Money designed 
for speed and smooth cutting with- 
out strain to the sawyer. Requires 


It will pay you to 


much less set. The 2-cutter com- 
panion pattern is No. 77. 


These Atkins SILVER STEEL, 
Segment Ground Saws are in the 
habit of making outstanding rec- 
ords, as the loggers and mill men 
who pull them in all kinds of tim- 
ber day in and day out will tell 
you. 


choose a winner! 


E.C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Spokane, Wash. 


Inland Empire Pines—The market is rather 
quiet with not much change nor increase 
expected before late in December or early in 
January. Prices remain practically the same 
as they have been in the past sixty or ninety 
days. 

Charles F. McHardy, formerly mayor of 
Nelson, B. C., and now president of the Nel- 
son Board of Trade, who was in Spokane just 


after signing of the new tariff agreement, 
said that lumber interests on the Canadian 
side are not so impressed with the new pact, 


as it curtails Canadian shipments to 250,000,- 
000 feet annually, as compared with from 
500,000,000 to 600,000,000 feet in normal years. 
In normal periods the shipments of shingles 
were double the volume permitted under the 
pact, Mr. McHardy observed. 

The Northern Pacific is buying 300,000 to 
400,000 ties before the first of the year, and 
most of the purchases will be in the Inland 
Empire. This line is buying large quantities 
of lumber other than ties. The Grand Coulee 
Dam construction has given the Northern 
Pacific much traffic. 


Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods—Mills in this vicinity 
are reported as passing up orders offered at 
what they consider too low prices. Supply 
of yellow fir logs is reported the lowest on 


record here for many years and clears or 
peelers are very scarce. Everybody seems 
to be waiting to see what is to happen as 


a result of the trade treaty with Canada. 
While at first excitement ran high, many are 
now turning to the view that permitted im- 
port volume is no greater than if a new 
good-sized mill went into operation on this 
side of the line. 

Atlantic coast buyers are said to be slow 
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ire us for quotations on 


Southorn Hardwoods 


CHAPMAN & DEWEY 


LUMBER COMPANY - MEMPHIS 





Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 








NONE BETTER -- 


WHY SHOP AROUND ---BUY A TRIAL CAR 


OCKWOOD 
OAK FLOORING 


SOFT TEXTURE UNIFORM COLOR 
Ask for Stock and Price List 

GEO. C. GRIFFITH STAVE CO. 

1760 Ry. Exch. Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS 
Fine Food at Reasonable Prices 


Aoiel “teennave 


OUTSTANDING ROOM VALUES 
$2.50 up 
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Sitka Spruce continues active, and the 
United Kingdom is still taking large quanti- 
ties of airplane stock. All spruce items are 
meeting good demand. 


Western Pines are not especially active, 
but prices are holding firm. Quite a lot of 
shop is moving, and some items, such as C 
select No. 2, are very strong. Nos. 3 and 4 
common and D select, on the other hand, are 
weak. Some mills have shut down. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—A noticeably improved 
water movement to California and the At- 
lantic coast has been apparent during the 
last fortnight. There has also been a brisk 
movement of doors and plywood. While the 
door movement shows some signs of slacken- 
ing off, plywood activity is holding up. The 
trade in doors and plywood has been chiefly 
to the United Kingdom and Scandinavian 
countries. Tacoma lumber shippers have 
just received notification of an increase in 
the freight rate on lumber to points south 
of San Luis. The new rate, which is up 50 
cents per thousand feet, will become effective 
the first of the year. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Rail—On dry yard items this market has 
firmed all the way through as compared to 
a fortnight ago, but green lumber is moving 
at about recent levels. The mills still want 
No. 1 common business. Canadians can’t 
profit much by shipping in lumber at present 
prices, and Canadian mills are supplying a 
brisk domestic demand for car material. Mill 
stocks are better balanced than they were 
a month ago, but are far from complete. 
Most mills have order files’ sufficient for 
thirty days or more. A few mills are quot- 
ing some surplus items below current aver- 
ages. The mills do not wish to load up with 
orders at present prices. Some large line 
yards have not yet purchased their full re- 
quirements. Kiln dried fir shop is hard to 
buy. Car material items are up $5 over 
prices of thirty days ago; clear car siding is 
very much in demand. Most mills are quot- 
ing common boards and shiplap about $1 
higher, and No. 1 common dimension is up 
$1@2. 

Intercoastal—Space is none too easy, and 
indications are there will be little available 
by the end of December, mostly on account 
of the heavy lumber movement. British 
Columbia mills are well loaded up on export 
orders, and just now are not a competitive 
factor; however, the tariff reduction is looked 
upon as a threat which may materialize at 
any time through the medium of tramp 
steamers chartered at figures under the Con- 
ference rate. Atlantic coast inquiry is very 
good. It is believed here that stocks are 
low on the east coast. Some aver that there 
is a lot of quiet buying going on. 

Export—British Columbia prices are up 
about $1. Freight rate to Japan is $6, to 
Shanghai $6.75, and 75 cents more for north- 
ern ports. Neither China nor Japan is in- 
creasing orders, and Japanese log buying has 
declined. Space is freer as war talk lessens. 
It is believed here that the freight rates will 
weaken after Jan. 1, probably dropping to $6. 
Mills are loaded up with orders for clears 
until March. United Kingdom is buying fair 
supplies of merchantable. South America is 
fairly active and is accepting an advance in 
price of around $1. Export mills now have 
fairly well balanced stocks. 


Spruce—A firm which specializes in spruce 
reports a very good export demand. Orders 
for clear lumber have exceeded production. 
About 70 percent of its shipments are des- 
tined for the United Kingdom, and the rest 
is divided between Italy and France, with 
Germany also a factor. Japan, too, is buy- 
ing some aircraft spruce. The domestic de- 
mand for spruce, especially clear and shop 
lumber, is very good, but box lumber is quiet. 

Shingles—The shingle market is from 5 to 
10 cents stronger than it was a fortnight 
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Market News from An 


in coming into the market with orders usu- 
ally placed at this time of year. 


ago, and indications are that prices will aq. 
vance further. Most mills are believed to 
have orders sufficient for three weeks opera. 
tion, and they are reluctant to book more 
at present prices. Many will shut down 
Dec, 15. No. 1 bring $2.50 to $2.75 direct to 
trade; but in Canada are quoted as high as 
$2.90. Large purchases by line yards haye 
taken most of the surplus shingles off the 
market. High prices of logs continue to 
bother the shingle manufacturer, 


Logs—Clear fir logs are hardly obtainable, 
and the prices have gone as high as $25. One 
informant gave $11, $17 and $25 as the top 
for the best No. 1 logs. Practically no No, 1 
logs have sold under $20. Prices of peelers 
range from $23@30. Hemlock bring $9 and 
$9.50. Fir saplings or second growth fir can 
be bought for $8 to $9, camp run. Shingle 
logs are firm at $13@14, and lumber cedar 
logs at $19. Only hemlock logs are in good 


supply. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hardwoods—Appalachian 


hardwoods are 
more active, 


though prices are unsatisfac- 
tory. Quartered red and sap gum are said 
to be in good demand from furniture fac- 
tories, mostly in FAS or common and better. 
Some mills have an over supply of plain 
gum, which is selling at cut prices. Thick 
oak is scarce, and auto body builders are 
taking all the thick sound wormy in sight. 
Stave material is in heavy call. Hardwood 
yards and wholesalers are sharpshooting for 
bargains in oak, chestnut, maple, poplar and 
gum, and dealers say there is more confi- 
dence in the market’s future than for many 
months. Output of circular mills is espe- 
cially sought, because their prices now range 
as much as $25 under band mill prices, espe- 
cially in the southern hardwood districts. 
The cypress market is improving, with prices 
steadier. The export hardwood business is 
slow, though dealers say there is more in- 
quiry, with the price trend higher. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Southwest Market—Many retailers are 
marking time. Their inventories this year 
are expected to be much lighter than in 1934, 
as receipts have moved into consumption. 
Mills in this territory have virtually no sur- 
plus stocks and weather conditions have been 
very unfavorable for all operations, includ- 
ing drying, but there recently has been some 
shading of quotations, though mixed car 
assortments are firm and the market as a 
whole is steady. General building activity 
in the Southwest, except in a few extreme 
southern States, has been confined to “clean- 
up” jobs, few new projects being started. 
Inquiries were numerous for supplies for 
future delivery; contractors were busy figur- 
ing on contemplated work for next year, of 
which government contracts comprised 4 
great part. 


Southern Pine—The reduction in freight 
rates from the Southwest to northern and 
eastern States which went into effect Nov. 26 
uncovered a few substantial orders last 
week. Southern operators were reported 
satisfied with the reductions, although they 
had asked for a slash ranging from 1 to 12 
cents. Inquiries were good, but were re- 
garded generally as a test of the new rates. 
Industrial business was negligible. 


Western Pines—Dealers were showing lit- 
tle interest in buying for current needs, but 
apparently plan to place orders around the 
first of the year. There is some shopping 
around, due to differences in individual price 
lists, particularly on Ponderosa. Demand 
was good for Idaho white pine, and it was 
more stable. 


Douglas Fir—Southwestern yards bought 
little fir, although a few emergency orders 
were placed to fill in low places in retail 
stocks. Industrial business showed no im- 
provement, 

Hardwoods—There is persistent demand 
from manufacturers of automobile bodies. 
Furniture manufacturers also are buying 
sizable amounts. Sash and door business has 
tended to fall off. Red gum is scarce, while 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


sap gum is in fairly liberal supply. Supplies 
of red and white oak uppers and cottonwood 
are somewhat limited, with prices very firm. 


shingles and Lath—Shingle orders which 
are received during the next few months 
probably will be booked at much higher 
prices, Since many northwest mills have shut 
down until after the first of the year. Lath 
are in very poor demand, but there has been 
little change in prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


According to the latest report of the ninth 
Federal Reserve District, 484 retail yards in 
the area sold 14,125,000 feet of lumber dur- 
ing last October, as compared with 9,787,000 
in September, and 10,174,000 feet in October, 
1934. Stocks on hand at 459 yards Oct. 31 
totaled 64,942,000 feet, while Sept. 30 they 
amounted to 69,793,000 feet, and on Oct. 31, 
1934, 57,332,000 feet. Total sales of all ma- 
terials during October, 1935, totaled $1,747,- 
700, as compared with $1,447,900 in Septem- 
per, 1935, and $1,357,800 in October last year. 


Northern Pine—The chief business is from 
retail yards, rounding out depleted stocks, 
and this has fallen off considerably in the 
past few weeks. Dealers and manufacturers 
alike are devoting much of their attention 
to preparations for the spring trade. In- 
quiries have increased, and some orders have 
been placed for delivery following inven- 
tories. In some cases manufacturers are 
accepting orders at the present prices, with 
specifications to follow; however, not a great 
volume of this business is being taken. Some 
northern pine mills report a short supply 
of such items as Nos. 4 and 5 boards, but in 
most instances there is a fair assortment of 
stock. Prices remain firm at levels estab- 
lished some time ago, with premiums on 
scarce items. 


Northern White Cedar—Demand for posts 
has shrunk, but prospects are good. The 
same applies to poles, since the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration projects are ex- 
pected to consume a considerable volume. 
Prices are firm, there being shortages in 
several sizes of both posts and poles, par- 
ticularly small posts. 


Millwork—W hile the market remains fairly 
firm there has been a marked seasonal fall- 
ing off in orders from country areas. Some 
storm goods are moving, but not in quantity. 
The cold weather has put a temporary ban 
on much small residential building in both 
urban and rural communities. 


Houston, Tex. 


Building continues to increase in southern 
Texas, particularly in the smaller cities. The 
little town of Conroe, near Houston, has a 
real building boom on, and similar conditions 
prevail in numerous others. Lumber manu- 
facturers expect an enormous demand after 
the first of the year, as well as an increase 
in prices; for anything like the increase pre- 
dicted would result in a shortage of many 
items. Export demand is increasing, there 
having been some very heavy orders for both 
pine and hardwood recently, and prices are 
firming up. One Beaumont concern shipped 
an enormous amount of hardwood logs, 
which it secured in East Texas. 


Southern Pine—All yards are reducing their 
stocks for inventory. Indications are that 
the mills do not have out as many “specials” 
as there were some four weeks ago. Some 
of them are still anxious to move certain 
items before Jan. 1. Rains in the South are 
slowing up production, although with good 
roads and tractors the little mills can op- 
erate. As it is difficult to air dry stock, re- 
tail yards are purchasing more of their 
material from mills that kiln dry their lum- 
ber. No. 1 boards are very scarce at all 
mills, There seems to be a surplus of 1x6- 
inch No. 2, and 1x8- and 1x10-inch No. 2 
Shiplap. Stocks of dimension items are well 
below normal. 

Hardwood.—The market is very strong. 

0 1 and better 4/4 oak is very scarce, as 
Well as 5/4 No. 1 and No. 2 plain white oak. 
Gum lumber is also very scarce. Cypress is 
Selling freely. Prices at oak flooring mills 


are: No. 2 white, $20; No. 2 red, $19, and “A,” 
$15, f.o.b. mill. 


Shingles and Lath.—The shingle market is 
showing a tendency toward stabilization, and 
many mills have firm prices. The recent 
treaty between Canada and the United States 
is going to materially reduce imports of 
shingles, so British Columbia mills have put 
out prices effective only until Dec. 15. Lath 
continue scarce, with prices firm. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine—One market develop- 
ment that is disturbing Carolina mills is the 
reduction in rates from the far South and 
Southwest, which will give the mills in those 
sections competitive advantage over Carolina 
shortleaf mills. The tone of the market is 


good, however, and many predict advances 
early in 1936. There has been a good demand 
for mixed cars of dressed finish, flooring, 


mouldings, ceiling etce., and every order is 
wanted right away. There has also been a 
better demand for air dried roofers in all 
widths, with 6-inch rather scarce. Kiln dry- 
ing mills offer very few roofers and are 
turning away a lot of orders, but “distress” 
lots of air dried roofers are being offered 
in the East at less prices, so kiln drying mills 
have not been able to advance prices. The 
box mills are still buying some lumber, both 
for rail and water movement, and are urg- 
ing quick shipment before bad weather sets 
in. There is a scarcity of good, air dried 
boxboards. The northern and eastern yards 
are also buying a great deal of small fram- 
ing, rough and dressed, for rail and water 
shipment, and these orders are keeping a lot 
of small mills busily engaged. Production 
has been more or less hampered by bad 
weather. The small mills have been only 
able to operate part time, and the larger 
operations are having trouble keeping sup- 
plied with logs. Mills will enter the new 
year with very small stocks. 


Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine—Business the last half 
of this month was better than in any other 
similar period in the past six years, both 
orders and shipments running 25 percent or 
more ahead of last year’s. Many buyers in- 
dicate their intention to cover their require- 
ments for the first part of next year where 
they find prices “right.” They will accept 
shipment at the mills’ convenience any time 
during the next 60 days, but inost mills are 
accepting no orders for shipment later than 
Jan. 15. Some industrial contract orders for 
specialty stock have been entered for ship- 
ment at regular intervals during the next 
three months, mills having permission to 
start shipments at their convenience. Both 
wholesale and retail dealers from the North 
and East have already started coming to the 
South on buying expeditions, and the mills 
expect more visitors this year than at any 
time in the past six years. The large mills 
are encouraged over the present demand and 
believe that there will be more orders placed 
during December than for any similar period 
since 1928, and also believe that prices are 
due to advance before many more weeks 
go by. Their monthly inventories show a 
further reduction in stocks of all upper grade 
items, particularly wide finish in all thick- 
nesses. No. 1 boards, 1x4-, 6-, 10- and 12- 
inch, continue in limited supply. Dimension, 
both Nos. 1 and 2, 2x4-inch and 2x6-inch, 20- 
foot, is scarce and several mills have no 
2x12-inch No. 1 available in any lengths. 
Most operators are already concerned about 
being able to accumulate enough edge grain 
and flat grain flooring, finish, casing and base 
stock to take care of prospective trade dur- 
ing the early part of next year. Recent sales 
have cleaned up practically all stocks of both 
Nos. 1 and 2 lath, and there continues a good 
demand for %x1%-inch, 4-foot No. 2 and 
better lath, of which only a carload or two 
are obtainable at any one mill. Prices are 
holding firm on all items, with indications 
of advances on both Nos. 2 and 3 boards and 
Bé&better flat grain flooring if present de- 
mand continues. Operators report prices on 


(Continued on Page 68) 























DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 
Complete hotel and 
dining service. In- 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside. 
Fireproof. 


Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 





LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 


HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND'S 


Most Distinctive 
Hotel 

Conveniently lo- 

cated to Banking, 




















Business and 
Amusement Cen- 
ters of City. 

All rooms with 


bath, $2.50 and up. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 
Managing 
Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 2.—Wholesale orders 
for lumber—particularly for shipment from 
West Coast mills—and from eastern Provincial 
spruce mills—have dropped to very small vol- 
ume and will probably so continue another 
thirty days at least. Shippers of spruce insist 
that prices will hold at or above the present 
base of $33 for the smaller dimension sizes, 
which was established on Nov. 1. Buyers on 
the other hand are not inclined to place orders 
for spring supplies until the price position of 
leading Provincial shippers is known, for many 
believe that the $2 cut in the tariff charge 
against Canadian lumber will be reflected in 
market offerings. Manufacturers, however, in- 
sist that operating costs are rapidly being stabil- 
ized, and at a higher level than at any time in 
the past three years, by reason of the fact that 
labor is more fully employed. New Brunswick 
has fixed the minimum rate of wages for woods 
workers at $27 per month and board, and it is 
reported that most of the able-bodied workers 
now have jobs, and those who are not placed 
are being cared for by the welfare committees. 

The annual convention of the Massachusetts 
Retail Lumber Association is to be held at the 
Parker House, Boston, Dec. 7. The New 
Hampshire dealers meet at Manchester Dec. 3, 
the Connecticut association at the Lawn Club in 
New Haven on Dec. 5, and the Maine associa- 
tion at Lewiston also on Dec. 5. Under this 
schedule the executive officers of the parent 
body—the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association—find it possible to attend each 
meeting and to lend their aid in determining 
upon standards of trade practice that promise 
to aid the dealers in carrying forward the re- 
covery program in each section. 


West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—Buyers are 
cautious pending determination of the price 
level after the tariff cut of $2 on British 
Columbia shipments becomes effective on Jan. 
1. There are no changes in the local ec. i. f. 
price list, but under competitive pressure 
there have been some price concessions to 
dealers. On the other hand, wholesale offices 
here report mill prices as very firm. The 
standard mills stop at $12 as the discount 
from List 32, and it is reported that one local 
mill representative has dropped his discount 
to $10.50. Several mills are quoting a flat 
price of $14 f.a.s. at the mill dock for the 
smaller dimension sizes. Cargo receipts at 
Boston in November total 9,485,400 feet, while 
the average in that month in the previous 
six years was 7,750,638 feet. For the first 
11 months of 1935 the total is 82,753,860 feet; 
1934, 54,301,168 feet; 1933, 106,100,219 feet; 
1932, 80,435,053 feet; 1931, 151,863,854 feet; 
1930, 113,954,627 feet. 


Eastern Spruce.—The larger winter mills 
are fairly well supplied with orders and the 
Nov. 1 advance of $1 through the list, in- 
cluding dimension as well as boards, is be- 
ing fully maintained. The new base price 
for 2x3- and 2x4-inch scantling, 16-foot and 
under, is $33, with the 6- and 8-inch selling 
at $36@37; 10-inch, $38@39, and 12-inch, $40. 
Dry boards are in scant supply and firm in 
price, with the 6- and 7-inch dressed and 
matched selling freely at $33@34, and the 
8-inch at $35. Covering boards 5 inches and 
up sell at a range of $26@28, with most sales 
at $27@28. Supplies are ample but not ex- 
cessive. Bundled furring strips, 2- and 
3-inch, are active, and fresh-cut lots are firm 
at $27@29. Shipments from Canadian mills 
have been suspended to await the drop of $2 
in the tariff charge after Jan. 1. As the 
latest Customs rulings apply, rail shipments 
will be assessed at the new rate as they 
cross the border after midnight of Dec. 31, 
while Canadian cargoes must not be entered 
at the Customs offices until they open for 
business on Jan. 1 if the $2 cut is to apply. 
Whether the Provincial mills are to seek an 
enlarged outlet for their spruce in New 
England and New York through 1936 will, 
in a measure, be determined by the trend 
of the English market, which has been far 
from satisfactory through the current year. 





The price drift has been steadily downward, 
but the adoption of a four-year housing pro- 
gram for England should result in a more 
promising market there for Canadian spruce 
in 1936, in which event there will be less 
pressure to find a market for it in New Eng- 
land. 


Pine Bexboards.—There is a freer outlet 
for the better lots of square edge box, but 
there have been few transactions in round 
edge lots. Most sales are at a f. o. b. mill 
yard price, and most of the lumber is being 
moved to destination by truck at widely 
varying rates. Sales of inch round edge of 
good average widths are reported at $13@15, 
and such stock sells readily and does not 
show an abundant supply. On the other 
hand, most mills have a surfeit of substand- 
ard lots that go begging at $11@12. For 
inch square edge the range is from $19 for 
the narrow, to as high as $24@26 for the 
wider lots. 


Lath and Shingles.—The higher price level 
for eastern spruce lath is firmly maintained. 
The standard 1%-inch size sells freely at 
$3.75@4, while the wider size lath, used 
chiefly at interior points, sell at $4.25@4.35. 
Eastern white cedar shingles are steady at 
$4.25 for extras, $3.50 for clears, and $3 
for 2nd clears. The West Coast red cedars 
are unsettled by reason of the scant sup- 








Lumber Is Kiln Dried to Desired 
Moisture Content 


Enumcitaw, WasH., Nov. 30.—The White 
River Lumber Co. is now able to kiln dry all 
grades and thicknesses of lumber and timbers 
to the specific moisture content desired by cus- 
tomers with its battery of Moore cross-circula- 





The accompanying picture shows Louis Olson, left, 

general manager of the White River Lumber Co., 

after inspecting the kiln load of fir timbers dried 

by Ole Johnson, right, in the Moore cross-circula- 
tion fan kilns 


tion fan kilns. The concern has one of the most 
modern mills on the Pacific Coast, and manu- 
factures fir, hemlock and cedar. Its fir supply 
in the foothills of Mt. Rainier is considered un- 
limited. The company joined forces with the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. several years ago, 
but the operation of the White River plant is 
under the direction of H. W. Hanson and 
Louis Olson with D. W. Gossard as sales 
manager. The local plant has ten single-track 
Moore kilns, each 104 feet long, and drying 
approximately a half million feet of lumber a 
month, including fir common. 
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ply at the mills for all-rail shipment, and 
at the Atlantic coast storage yards, that for 
a period of months have been bare of the 
18-inch Perfections and the 16-inch No. j 
XXXXX. Heavy consignments of these 
grades are afloat to arrive late this month, 
Small lots available today are held at pre. 
mium prices. Quotations are nominally 
$4.58 on dock for the Perfections, and $4.08 
for the 16-inch No. 1 kiln dried. Lots are 
available of No. 2 and No. 3 kiln dried 
XXXXX at $3.83 and $3.58. Carload ship. 
ments all-rail from the mills are quoted de. 
livered at $4.84 for the 18-inch, and $4.34 
for the 16-inch No. 1, with No. 2 at $3.69 
and No. 3 at $3. y 


Edward V. French vice president and man. 
ager of foreign sales of the Atlantic Lumber 
Co., Boston, was in London last week following 
a tour of the larger centers in England, Bel. 
gium, Poland and other North Europe coun. 
tries. He will return to his Boston office 
about Dec. 20. A cable on Dec. 2 indicated 
that some very substantial orders for hard. 
woods had been closed during the past week. 

Wentworth Shepard, sales manager for 
the Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., of Boston 
New York and Seattle, returned to his Boston 
office Nov. 27 from a four weeks tour of the 
mills of Washington and Oregon. This was 
Mr. Shepard’s first visit to the West Coast 
mills and shipping centers. 


John W. McClure, of Chicago, secretary and 
manager of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, was in Boston and New York 
several days around the holiday, calling upon 
the hardwood trade. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Shippers of eastern spruce show a tendency 
to absorb that $2 cut in the tariff,” observed 
one prominent local retailer. “Through the win- 
ter and spring months, New England mills may 
succeed in pegging prices up another $1 or $2, 
and this would encourage Canadian shippers to 
follow a similar course. But if the business 
volume does not expand, we can look for the 
usual sharp competition between the Canadian 
and the Maine mills, with the latter still holding 
a $2 advantage by reason of the duty that still 
applies on Canadian shipments. And the price 
situation is less clear when we turn to the West 
Coast for our fir and hemlock. The British 
Columbia mills, with their lower-cost produc- 
tion, a drop of $2 in the tariff charge, and their 
ability to use foreign tramp steamers at cut 
rates, will have to be reckoned with. Is the 
price list to settle down or settle up? That 
new 72 cent all-rail rate does not affect us 
much here in the New York market, but the 
reduced rail rates from the South effective Nov. 
25 will make a substantial cut in the cost of 
our southern pine finish.” The above comment 
fairly reflects the state of mind of most buyers 
as they strive to deal with a market that re- 
fuses to remain stable either as to price levels, 
or assurances that supplies will be adequate as 
and when wanted. 

Yard trade continues to show increasing vol- 
ume, but chiefly in the line of house finish that 
is going into mass production row houses being 
built in the suburbs. The call for West Coast 
fir and hemlock and for eastern spruce dimen- 
sion has tapered off, and receipts from both sec- 
tions by water were less than had been expected. 
At the big terminals, deliveries to the local 
yards have exceeded receipts. This applies also 
to red cedar shingles, that continue in very 
scant supply. There are ‘lots available of No. 2 
and No. 3, 16 inch, but there are none of the 
No. 1 grade or of the 18-inch Perfections at 
any of the terminals. Cargoes listed to arrive 
in December are in small volume. Most orders 
booked are for spring delivery. Wholesale 
offices are holding to the old price level, but 
are closing very little new business, as most 
buyers are marking time until the exact effect 
of the new tariff upon British Columbia lumber 
prices develops. 2 

Local association headquarters are swinging 
into action for the winter season of annual con- 
ventions. The Brooklyn Retail Lumber Asso- 
ciation will foregather at the Midwood Grill on 
Dec. 10. President William Blumberg, of M. 
Blumberg’s Sons, plans to have all branches 
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of the industry represented in a roundtable dis- 
cussion of ways and means for developing co- 
operation along sound ethical lines between the 
wholesale and retail branches. The annual of 
the Northeastern Retail Association at the Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania, Jan. 28-30 will have a “re- 
covery” program of such appeal as to promise 
a record attendance with last year’s “high” of 
1978 as the goal. At National-American Whole- 
sale headquarters in 42nd Street, numerous 
bulletins to members have been issued through 
October and November, emphasizing the need 
of strict adherence by the manufacturing, whole- 
sale and retail branches to a just and proper 
application of the standard wholesale discount. 


Detroit, Mich. 


In this area there seems to be a remark- 
able continuation of residential construction, 
There has been an endedvor to rough in 
puilding before extreme weather sets in, 
after which inside work can be completed. 
With the prospects of a halt in new con- 
struction, coupled with inventory taking, 
wholesale buying has slowed up, but moder- 
ate buying for prompt shipment continues. 
Much WPA work is under way. Since it runs 
heavily to street and grade separation work 
etc., the amount of lumber used is not large, 
but some school and auditorium work is in 
prospect that will consume considerable lum- 
ber. Some controversy exists over a Gov- 
ernment residential project for low-income 
citizenry, on the basis of its encroachment 
on private enterprise, as well as the waiving 
of taxes on it. 


Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine.—Despite seasonal in- 
fluences, inquiry has kept up quite well. 
Withdrawals of stocks have been on a scale 
to prevent important accumulations, and 
mills find prompt sale for their production. 
Prices are low, because of keen competition, 
but the feeling in the trade is one of confi- 
dence. 


Georgia Pine.—Although the flow of com- 
petitive western lumber has started again, 
longleaf seems ‘to be holding its own. Buyers 
show less reluctance to pay asked prices. 
Some additions to the stocks here are to be 
noted, but do not exceed the requirements of 
a reasonably free selection. 


Cypress.—The movement is proceeding on 
a scale which gives real encouragement to 
producers. Some easing off in demand over 
the end of the year may take place, but indi- 
cations are that this will be smaller than in 
the past. Quotations are firm. 


Douglas Fir.—Shipments from mills are 
now coming forward without any checks, and 
mill representatives are kept on the go to 
meet the requirements of consumers. Ship- 
ments are still largely by rail. 


Hardwoods.—Local distributors report some 
narrowing of the movement, but other sellers 
tell of the continuance of good demand. Fur- 
niture factories in certain sections are busy, 
and the general tone of the trade is en- 
couraging. Some items are quite scarce. 
Quotations are holding their own. Condi- 
tions abroad tend to make exporters cautious 
along with the buyers. 


Sash and Doors.—Home building is being 
stimulated in various ways, and the sash and 
door men are being benefited accordingly. 
Demand is fair, but not rushing. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods.—Demand continues 
g00d, but prices are still unsatisfactory. Many 
manufacturers are unwilling to sell at present 
level and are withholding stock but some are 
accepting low prices, because of present heavy 
production. It is felt that distress stocks 
will soon be off the market and that prices 
will then advance. Domestic demand comes 
from manufacturers of furniture, radio cabi- 
nets and automobiles, as well as flooring and 
interior finish plants, as building continues 
fairly active. Furniture demand continues 
800d and manufacturers of radio cabinets 
are preparing for heavy demand about 
Christmas time. Automobile manufacturers 
report exceptionally heavy sales for this sea- 
Son. There is a fair demand from box and 
crate manufacturers. Export demand is 
holding up fairly well. It was thought that 


extension of ocean freight rates for the first 
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six months of next year would stop buying, 
but overseas users realize that prices are 
too low and are placing orders for prompt 
shipment and also for future delivery. Pro- 
duction has been exceptionally heavy and 
stocks have increased slightly, but is likely 
soon to be curtailed by winter weather. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber business, while ahead of a year 
ago, is being curtailed by seasonable influ- 
ences. The first snowstorms have put a 
damper on building. There is also a tendency 
to hold off until after the buyers have taken 
their inventories. Prices in most woods are 
little changed, though lower freight rates 
from the Southwest have lately reduced the 
delivered prices of stock from that section. 
Further rate reductions are expected on 
stock from the South. 


Hardwoods.—Buying has slowed up. Trade 
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at the various wholesale yards was at an 
encouraging level during November, in some 
instances being the best in several months. 
Many users have enough stock bought or on 
hand to last them over the first of the year. 


Western Pines.—Demand has been quiet, 
for unfavorable weather has tended to cur- 
tail purchases. Prices are steady on most 
items, but in some cases mills have accumu- 
lations on hand which they are willing to 
dispose of at reductions. Mill production 
will no doubt be curtailed before long, so 
that prices will be likely to hold firm. 


Northern Pine.—The market is quiet and 
dealers and other buyers are expected to 
hold off purchases as much as possible until 
after the first of the year. Uncertainty exists 
as to future mill prices on Canadian pine, 
but millmen are looking forward to a much 
increased demand for their product and will 
produce more lumber for the market in con- 
sequence. 
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« «to find new, desirable sales prospects with the 
Lumbermen's Red and Blue Book Service at your 


The work of "detecting" new concerns entering the 
field—new potential customers—is all done for you. 
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The business of successful scientific investigation and 
fact analysis and reporting is much the same, whether 
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skill, experience and a thorough knowledge of the field. 


Thus, we say that when you have the Lumbermen’s 
Red and Blue Book Service at your fingertips—with its 
background of 60 years experience—you don't have to 
be a "G" Man to get results. Let this specialized in- 
dustry service help to guide and guard your daily 
credit and sales activities in those trade channels that 
lead to a maximum volume of sound business with a 
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A. G. T. Moore, railroad rate trouble shooter 
for the Southern Pine Association, became a 
grandfather Nov. 20 with the birth of Emmett 
Assenheimer, II. 

The James A. Smith Lumber Co., Osage, 
Iowa, announces that its yard at Spirit Lake, 
Iowa, has been purchased by Lloyd G. Smith, 
formerly of Okoboji, lowa, who will make his 
home in Spirit Lake. 


C. M. Cooper, vice president of W. E. Cooper 
Lumber Co., Los Angeles, Calif., was in Seat- 
tle, Wash., recently to investigate conditions for 
future purchases of lumber. He planned to visit 
Klamath Falls, Ore., en route home. Mr. Cooper 
said he expected good business next year. 


Harry Butts, sales manager of the Thunder 
Lake Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., spent the 
Thanksgiving holidays visiting a son and daugh- 
ter living in Oak Park, Ill. Mr. Butts formerly 
was in Chicago as representative for Sawyer- 
Goodman Co. of Marinette, Wis. 
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Daniel Wertz, widely known head of the 
Maley & Wertz Lumber Co., Evansville, Ind., 
is reported as improving after a recent heart 
attack. Mr. Wertz was one time president of 
the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. 


G. A. Vangsness, secretary Chicago Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, plans to leave Saturday 
for Washington, D. C., to attend the meeting of 
labor and industry leaders which has been called 
by Maj. George L. Berry for Dec. 9. He ex- 
pects to be back in Chicago on Dec. 11. 

A. C. Ebenreiter, Kewaskum, Wis., who rep- 
resents the Gardner Lumber Co. of Oconto, 
Wis., in the Chicago territory, said while call- 
ing on trade this week that his firm has taken 
over the operations at Hiles, Wis., of the Hiles 
Lumber Co., and thus joins the ranks of lum- 
ber manufacturers. 

L. H. Blagen, of Madison, S. D., traveling 
auditor for the Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co. of that 
city, has been appointed lumber department 
member of the board of the South Dakota 
Chamber of Commerce. The officers were 
named at a meeting of the directors of the 
State organization on Novy. 18. 


W. C. Deering, president John Dower Lum- 
ber Co., has been picked to represent retail 
lumber yards on the Tacoma Plan of Industrial 
Relations being sponsored by the Employers’ 
Association of Tacoma, Wash. W. C. Wheeler, 
secretary-treasurer of the Wheeler Osgood Co., 
was selected to represent the sash and door 
industry. 

I. Newton Combs, widely known lumberman 
through his association with the Combs Lumber 
Co., (Inc.), Lexington, Ky., became postmaster 
in that city Nov. 29. He succeeds George 
Warren, who had reached the age limit of 70 
years. Mr. Combs is a brother of the late 
Thomas A. Combs, who launched the lumber 
company over forty years ago. 


W. A. Taylor, who for the last thirty years 
has been actively associated with C. L. Lewis, 
Raymond, Wash., is directing the work of pre- 
paring the site for the new Lewis mill to be 
erected on the former Kleeb mill site in South 
Bend, Wash. Clearing the land and slashing 
the underbrush preliminary to driving piles for 
foundations for the mill are nearly finished, 

Douglas Malloch, Chicago, known as “The 
Lumberman Poet,” whose department in each 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is widely 
read and enjoyed, will be the main speaker at 
the sixteenth annual banquet and entertainment 
of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, Dec. 13, at 
Hotel Winthrop, it is announced by Ralph 
Brindley, president. The new officers of the 
club will be announced at the meeting. 


G. Harold Earle, president of the Wisconsin 
Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich., has 
announced the appointment of John E. Mc- 
Carthy, of ‘Ironwood, as manager of Blaney 
Park, an all-year-round resort owned by the 
lumber company. Mr. McCarthy is now em- 
ployed by the U. S. Forest Service, and as soon 
as he can terminate this connection he will as- 
sume his new duties at Blaney. 

A news dispatch from Milan, Italy, reports 
the death Dec. 2 of Carlo Feltinelli, called the 
“lumber king of Italy.” The notice stated that 
he died while being examined by a Fascist coun- 
cil on a charge of violating the rigid campaign 
for sanctions reprisals. Mr. Feltinelli said he 
was innocent of realizing on investments abroad, 
but government informers testified that he had 
offered 60,000,000 lire to settle the case. Con- 
fronted with this formal accusation, he collapsed 
and died. 


William E. Faxon, president of the Pacific 
Lumber & Supply Co., Miami, Fla., was given 
particular recognition in the 184-page “Silver 
Jubilee Edition” of the Miami Herald which 
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was issued Dec, 1. Mr. Faxon has been in the 
lumber business in Miami for 38 years, and was 
a leader in securing a recent ordinance change 
permitting the use of shingles outside the firs 
fire zone. He sponsored an advertising cam. 
paign pointing to the good record made by req 
cedar and cypress shingles in Florida climate, 

Associates and friends of Herbert N. Progeb. 
stel honored him with a banquet Nov. 30 jn 
Seattle, Wash., to celebrate his sixteen years 
of service as traffic manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and to welcome him 
to his new position as assistant general freight 
agent of the Northern Pacific. The officers ang 
trustees of the association presented Mr. Proeb. 
stel with a wrist watch, and his office associates 
gave him a leather suit case. Col. W. B. Gree. 
ley, secretary-manager of the association, was 
toastmaster. 

C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, La., has been elected 
one of the two members of the board of direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States from the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley District. He is the first lumber industry 
representative on the board since Maj. E. G. 
Griggs, Tacoma, Wash., resigned three years 
ago. Mr. Sheppard’s experience as president 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, president Southern Pine Association, 
president of the Southern Hardwood Produ- 
cers (Inc.), and chairman of the control com- 
mittee of the Lumber Code Authority has given 
him a wide knowledge of group activities and 
a national acquaintance which will aid him in 
his new duties. 


Sales Office Opened in South Will 


Serve Box, Crate Users 

The Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., which has 
executive offices in Chicago, has recently es- 
tablished a sales office in Charlotte, N. C., at 
614 Johnston Building. The office, which will 
market boxes and crates only, will serve the 
southeastern region. C. P. Semmlow and E. 
J. Mueller, sales representatives, are perma- 
nently located in the new Charlotte quarters. 

In addition to the firm’s own box and crate 
products, the company will handle exclusively 
the plywood box production of the Plymouth 
30x & Panel Co., Plymouth, N. C., in Virginia, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, eastern Tennessee, 
and North and South Carolina. The plants of 
these concerns manufacture all types of wooden 
shipping cases such as hinge corner, wire-bound, 
egg cases, beer boxes, plywood boxes, candy 
trays, and general utility boxes. 


Indian Mills Improve Equipment 


and Service 

H. W. Johannes, general manager Menominee 
Indian Mills, Neopit, Wis., was in Chicago 
this week, calling on the trade. Mr. Johannes 
reports that shipments from the Menominee In- 
dian Mills now are running over a million feet 
monthly, and the sawmill is operating two shifts. 

Within recent months the plant at Neopit 
has been greatly improved and new equipment 
added that makes it one of the most uptodate 
plants of its kind in the North. Among other 
improvements was an addition to the transfer 
chain, which facilitates a better sorting and 
grading of stock, and the addition of equipment 
to the planing mill for producing eased-edge 
stock. The planing mill is fully equipped now 
to do all standard planing mill work. A new 
12-inch steam feed and a new haul-up chain 
also are among the additions. This season all 
of the logging for the mill is being done by 
motor truck, 32 trucks at this time being en- 
gaged in this work. These trucks carry an 
average load of 2,600 feet, both hardwoods and 
softwoods being conveyed to the mill in this way. 

Within the fall months the mill has sawed 
and placed on sticks 1,500,000 feet of white 
pine, most of this timber being taken from the 
pond; the balance brought in from the woods. 
This is the genuine northern white pine, the 
quality of which may be judged from the fact 
that one white pine log was put through the 
mill recently that scaled 1690 feet. 
All the hardwood lumber is graded under the 
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rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, while the softwood is graded under the 
rules of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

A recent change in shipping procedure that 
is of especial interest to retail lumber dealers, 
is the development of a mixed-car service. 
Dealers now can secure prompt service and 
mixed car shipments, including softwoods and 
hardwoods, as well as shingles. With a stock 
on the mill yards of 20,000,000 feet, the Menomi- 
nee Indian Mills can give prompt service to 
retail dealers and the wood-using industries 
as well. Its products now are offered on the 
same terms as other sellers in the northern 
feld—2 percent, 10 days; net 30. 


_—— 


New Logging President Eminently 
Fitted for Job 


In electing E. P. Stamm as its president, the 
Pacific Logging Congress, at its recent annual 
meeting, selected as its executive head a man 
eminently qualified by knowledge and experi- 
ence for this important position, and it is con- 
fidently expected that under his administration 
the Congress not only will maintain its present 
high standards but will move forward to an 
even. more constructive service. Mr. Stamm, of 
the Crown Willamette Paper Co., Cathlamet, 
Wash., received his bachelor of science degree 
in civil engineering from Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity, having first at- 
tended Valparaiso Uni- 
versity. After leaving 
college, during the 
World War, Mr. 
Stamm entered the sec- 
ond officers’ training 
camp, from which he 
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was commissioned 
second lieutenant in the 
railroad artillery. Fol- 
lowing his return from 
overseas service, he was 
employed, in 1919, by 
his brother, S. A. 
Stamm and Russell 
Richardson, with the Pacific Logging Co., near 
Eureka, Calif., where he continued until the 
operations were closed in 1925. Mr. Stamm 
then was employed as construction superin- 
tendent and chief engineer for the California 
& Oregon Lumber Co., Brookings, Ore.; but 
after a service of four months that concern also 
closed. He next was employed as consulting 
engineer for the California Fruit Exchange, at 
Gray Eagle, Calif., where he assisted in the 
installation of this concern’s first railroad and 
tractor development. Mr. Stamm has_ been 
connected with the Crown Willamette Paper 
Co. since 1926. 


Magazine's Architectural Editor 


Studies Prefabrication 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 2.—The editors of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal announce the appoint- 
ment of J. C. Fistere as architectural editor of 
the publication effective Dec. 2. Mr. Fistere is 
regarded as one of the of the major interpreters 
of all phases of the home building business, and 
or seven years has devoted much of his time 
to co-ordinating the viewpoints of the various 
elements of the building industry. He assisted 
in preparing the rules and regulations for ad- 
ministering the National Housing Act, and be- 
came a consultant to the FHA in presenting its 
Story to the building industry and the public. 
Mr, Fistere wrote two bulletins on the act. He 
also made a study of prefabricated house con- 
struction ; in reference to such building, he says: 

The influence of prefabricated house con- 
struction, even though it is still far from a 
Teality, has already had a tremendous effect 
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on building methods. Study of the subject 
is beginning to change the thinking of the 
building industry. Although it is probable 
that eventually factory-built houses will find 
a market in the low-priced housing field, the 
lessons of prefabrication will be incorporated 
into dwelling construction of all types. 

_ Mr. Fistere joins the publication after serv- 
ing for five years as associate editor of Archi- 
tectural Forum, managing editor of Building 
Material Marketing, and as associate editor of 
3uilding Age. 





Hoosier Takes New Post 


Soutu BeEnp, Inp., Dec. 2—Leo H. Atwood 
has resigned from the position as general sales 
manager for the Indiana Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., here, to accept a similar post with 
the Schuyler Rose Coal & Building Material 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind. He succeeds Walter 
Michael. Mr. Atwood gained his experience 
in the coal and building material business in 
Wisconsin. He was secretary, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Fifield Lumber Co. in Janes- 
ville, Wis., for fifteen years before going to 
South Bend in 1933. Mr. Rose said that his 
firm is preparing for a big increase in the build- 
ing business in 1936 at Mishawaka and South 
3end. 

—_—_—_—_— 


Returns as Specialties Manager 


MILWAUKEE, Whs., Dec. 2.—Robert S. 
Schmieder, who four years ago resigned as 
manager of the metal specialties division of the 
Milcor Steel Co. to enter the sheet metal con- 
tracting business, has returned to his former 
position to direct the greater promotion of Mil- 
cor metal specialties which increased possibilities 
in the building business demand. In addition to 
his eighteen years’ experience with the Milcor 
company, his value to dealers has been further 
enhanced by his four years of experience as a 
wholesaler, retailer and contractor both fabri- 
cating and merchandising sheet metal products. 
He knows what the dealer’s viewpoint is. 


—— 


To Distribute Inland Empire and 
Coast Products 


SPOKANE, WaAsH., Dec. 1—The Bockmier- 
McCoubrey Sales Agency is the name of the 
latest addition to the family of lumber distrib- 
utors in this, the lumber center of the Inland 
Empire. The new sales agency has opened of- 
fices in the Standard Stock Exchange Building 
as distributor of Idaho white pine, Ponderosa 
pine and West Coast forest products. 

R. H. Bockmier, who has charge of the pine 
department, has for many years taken a promi- 
nent part in the distribution of Idaho white pine 
and Ponderosa pine, as sales manager for the 
Blackwell Lumber Co., Couer d’Alene, Idaho. 
He is well known among the wholesale trade 
of the eastern States, where he has visited fre- 
quently in the course of his business and also 
in connection with Idaho white pine distribution 
under the Lumber Code. All his business 
career has been spent in the employ of the 
Blackwell Lumber Co., with which he first be- 
came associated in 1911. In 1915 he travelled 
out of Aberdeen, S. D., for this company, but 
resigned for service on the Mexican border in 
1916. When war was declared in 1917, he was 
sent overseas with the 146th Field Artillery, 
serving with that organization until July, 1919, 
having been across 23 months. He returned to 
the Blackwell Lumber Co., and was appointed 
sales manager in 1920. In that position he has 
made an enviable record. 

C. J. McCoubrey, who will handle West 
Coast products, started his lumber career with 
the Panhandle Lumber Co., Spirit Lake, Idaho. 
His father was plant superintendent there for 
many years. Later, young McCoubrey was with 
the Blackwell-Panhandle Sales Co., at Spokane. 
During the war he was in the service approxi- 
mately two years with the 20th Engineers. 
After the war he was in the sales department 
of the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., Couer 
d’Alene, Idaho. About eight years ago he went 
with the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., selling for 
it in Spokane and vicinity. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Many Southern Pine Buyers Seek Future Deliveries at 
Current Market Level 


Southern pine mills are beginning to reap benefits from 
the recent and prospective rail rate reductions, in that some 
orders held back to await them are now being placed, and 
inquiry is considerably more active. Buyers in most cases 
wish for deferred shipment, but to get advantage of present 
prices. Stocks of the mills are low, however, and they are 
bullish as to new year prospects, so are unwilling to 
accept such commitments too far ahead. There is natu- 
rally somewhat of a tussle between seller and buyer as to 
how the benefit of the rate reduction will be divided. At 
least some of the mills have withdrawn recent low offers 
on surpluses as these have been reduced. The weakest 
items are low grades, with higher grades strengthening. 

North Carolina pine mills are afraid that lower rates 
from the Southeast mean severer competition from small 
air drying plants there, and distress shipments of roofers 
from such plants have recently been disturbing the mar- 
ket. But mixed cars of shed stock and framing have been 
moving better to northern and eastern yards, and prices of 
these are expected to strengthen as yards complete inven- 
tories and start to replenish for spring trade—as mill assort- 
ments are low and bad weather has curtailed output. 

Arkansas Soft Pine mills report recent business im- 
proved, and more buyers showing interest in future ship- 
ments; but orders for forward delivery at present prices 
are not acceptable to the mills, as their stocks of uppers 
continue low and broken and they expect advances early 
in the new year. Sales volume has been greatly helped by 
recent orders from industrial consumers. 


West Coast Domestic Cargo Bookings Show Gain; Rail 
Maintained; Some Items Weaker 


West Coast bookings in the two weeks ended Nov. 30 
exceeded the output by 11 percent, partly because of a 
decline of about 5 percent in the production, but mostly 
as a result of a further gain in domestic cargo business. 
Buyers seem to be in a quandary as tothe course to pursue; 
some of them expect lower prices as a result of Canadian 
imports, or because of lower rail rates from the South, and 
some Coast mills have been hard after immediate sales. 

Rail volume is maintained, but in the middle West the 
competition of southern pine is stiffer, based on reduced 
rates. There has been some line-yard buying for later 
shipment, and more is expected. To land the orders, some 
mills have been willing to concede on certain surplus 
items, but their stocks of others are short—especially No. 1 
yard commons, shop and car material—and these are being 
held firmly or being advanced. The inquiry for railroad 
use and public construction projects has been encouraging. 

Atlantic coast buyers find it difficult to decide what to 
do to meet numerous changes in market conditions; Can- 
adian spruce, and fir—perhaps moving at low rates, will 
be coming in larger quantity, to be met by southern species 
moving on reduced rail rates—all exerting competitive 
pressure on such nearby sources of supply as New England 
and the Carolinas. Latest reports do not indicate whether 
anv larger proportion of Coast bookings is with Canadian 
mills. Some Pacific Northwest mills have been quoting 
less on the eastern market, while others have marked up 
their lists. Recently the California proportion of domestic 
cargo takings had fallen to one-third, but buying has been 
stimulated by announcement of higher water rates. 

Of export shipments during October, about 70 percent 
went from British Columbia mills; while they got prac- 
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tically no Japanese business, they got nearly all the 
Chinese ; South America and Japan were principal destina. 
tions of American shipments. Some believe that Orienta| 
takings would gain if the threat of war were dissipated and 
ocean rates fell to lower levels. 


Western Pine Building Items Remain Steady; Some 
Surpluses Moved at Concessions 


New business in western pines during the two weeks 
ended Nov. 23 was maintained at 22 percent above last 
year’s level, and shows some seasonal slackening off. There 
has been some inquiry for new year shipment, and the mills 
feel confident of a decided increase in sales as soon as buy- 
ers’ inventories are completed. Prices show a good deal 
of firmness, but shoppers have in some cases won conces- 
sions on surplus items, in Ponderosa, as a result of an 
easing off in competitive species, with Idaho white pine 
reported firm. Shop has been rather slow, but some large 
lots are said to have been moved at a price differential, 
There is also a fair call for C selects, but D are dull and 
soft. No. 2 commons have been moved rather easily, and 
with their stocks low the mills are holding prices of these 
steady. No. 3 and 4 commons have continued slow, and 
there is a fairly general disposition to reduce prices in 
order to move surpluses. 


Northen Pine and Hemlock and Eastern Spruce Affected 
by Rail Rate and Tariff Changes 


Practically no northern pine was produced in the two 
weeks ended Nov. 23, but demand continued fair, and finds 
mill stocks considerably below last year’s level, and prices 
steady. Northwest yards are buying largely for current 
needs, but placing some orders for future delivery and giv- 
ing indications that they will be in the market more heavily 
after New Year. Niagara district buyers are inclined to 
wait to see whether they can reap any benefit from the re- 
duction in the tariff on Canadian shipments. 

Northern hemlock mills find business rather dull, because 
of the season and changes in the competitive line-up. 

Eastern spruce users hope to get the benefit of the $2 
cut in the tariff on Maritime lumber; but the larger New 
England producers believe that present levels can be held, 
because domestic dry stocks are low, and costs in Canada 
have been increased by minimum-wage legislation. 


Hardwood Producers Expect Winter Curtailment to 
Result in Stronger Quotations 


Hardwoods are moving in good volume to automobile 
and furniture plants, and prospects are for continuation of 
this buying. Building trades demand is seasonally slower, 
and there has been some recession in oak flooring prices. 
There has been a good movement of industrial low grades 
to box makers, and cooperage interests have recently been 
active buyers of oak stave material. Domestic buyers on 
the whole have been inclined to restrict purchases to cur- 
rent needs, in view of the recent increase in mill output: 
but the mills in the South are reporting bad weather and 
log shortages and believe that the list as a whole will fol- 
low oak and gum, prices of which have steadily been lifted 
by increasing demand. The extension of ocean rates eases 
the pressure of export buying, recently brisk to avoid pay- 
ing prospective increases. Southern mills expect that their 
northern and eastern business in low grades will benefit 
considerably by recently announced rate reductions; any 
benefits derived on the rest of the list may be largely at the 
expense of northern and Appalachian producers. 
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report igan ant W e 16/4 . 2 ee H+ 70.00 ieee 19.00 mills: m actual 4 the 2 
Soorine nine noe isconsin fi 5/8 .. ++++-140.00 13 00 75.00 00 .. Royals: s reported ~ being 
Nov. 30: mill we egg Mo eng _ eee mills 8/4 esse eee ry -00 rt} 7 115.00 45.00. 0... 1-3" 4/2 , oy 
uring € e f. eeeeee 4.00 29.00 eccece . eee - ” 4/2 oh eae 
Hx2y, the week o b. | Sorr 44.00 82.00 ..... sooe | BRAT A/B vee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
“SORTS First 2 > | Se a Oe cine actos P EB voce eeeeeeee en eeeeeeeeuns $4.00 
Sea eTn $65.02 Second Thi a3 seeeeeees vas Sel a No.2 No.3 to3 Fertoeniges: icentisanceceeten 2.75-2.80 
$56. hird canes .00 om 0. 3 ections: 1.75-1.8 
37 $45.03 | 8/4 | "175 Beg 46:00 40:00 Sete <ene 4 fore" 75-1.80 
d 4 teeseees 65.00 60. cies seee is 18" G/2% vee eeeeeeeeee seen 
ee Soe . 0. x 2 .50 JBM veeeeeee esses seen eee eens 
"1 70:00 88:00 50.00 26-80 13.08 ex: sae ee eeaene see reNeans $3.20-3.35 
00 50.0 00 18 XO 2.35-2.4 
.00 31.00 “00 | 2-16” ae 1 40 
Be) GE ccc: -80-1.90 
3 shone ts witb: ae 
tteeteeeseueesseneeees $2.75-2.90 
see e eee eeeee tf 25 













































66 
WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine 
Association by members during the period 
Oct. 14 to Nov. 2, inclusive. Averages include 


both direct and wholesale sales, and are 
based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 

Ponderosa Pine 

5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
Se.ects, S2 or 4S— _ 1x8” & war. & wdr. 
© Beteet Bin wecex $46.71 $57.83 $59.25 
D Select RL...... 33.59 44.88 cove 
Suop, 828S— No. 1 No. 2 
BP cuntesvessodesedaneaane $28.94 $21.51 
SFE: anctcéancdnvnceseosssnanes 28.60 20.86 
ComMMons, S2 or 4S— No, 2 No. 3 
Pe SE UES cht vacvecenvessons $23.27 $19.90 
“Oe > ere err 27.48 20.58 
No. 4, 4/4, BWRlccccccececeos er $14.71 
Idaho White Pine 5&6 /4x8” 
SELEcTs, S2 or 45— 1x & wdr. 
eS Oe ee $54.86 $76.02 
Geet Tele co.cc oscevesnvoens 2.22 54.43 
ComMMons, S2 or 4S— 

* Colonial Sterling Standard 
ie SD candencsenees $37.81 $29.46 $23.07 
reer 59.01 39.3 26.72 
Utility, 4/4, RW. .ccsccccccccseceses 18.65 

Sugar Pine 

1&8” 5/4x8” 6/4x8” 

Sevtects, S2 or 4S— & wdr. & wadr. & wadr. 
Bé&btr. RL........$73.00 $70.00 $70.00 
C Select RL...... 67.83 62.64 59.05 
D Select RL...... waren wae a 46.50 
SuHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
De peacadenrcwae’s $42.82 $28.22 apie 
ae asdcneveewnnean 41.34 26.13 $17.85 
SPE saenedokhuwawee 54.04 29.02 22.58 

Lagctnongene Fir 

iemonsion We. b, BEG sccccccsscvesesecs $21.95 
Eimension Ne. 5, SEGRE  ccovccceveccese 21.28 
mearae, WO. S, BeOPGe BES. cccvcrccsaces 20.70 
Flooring, vert. gr. Caen. © Debts ccecves 37.62 





CHICAGO MOVEMENT 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
and shingles, in thousands, were reported 
by L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of 
Trade, for the four weeks, Nov. 4 to No. 30, 
inclusive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 
to Nov. 30, 1935, with comparative figures 














for the corresponding periods of 1934 
Receipts 
Ship- Above 
Lumber— Receipts ments Shipments 
Nov. 4to 11935 109,272 16,368 92,904 
Nov. 30 }1934 72,478 13,834 58,644 
Inc. or Dec.... +36,794 +2,534 §+34,260 
Jan.lto 11935 1,134,238 361,221 773,017 
Nov. 30 $1934 840,608 276,208 564,400 
Inc. or Dec.... +293,630 +85,013 §+ 208,617 
Shingles— 
Nov. 4to 1/1935 35,860 14,088 21,772 
Nov. 30 §1934 24,081 10,923 13,158 
Inc. or Dec.... +11,779 + 3,165 §+-8,614 
Jan. 1 to 11935 210,086 200,064 10,022 
Nov. 30 §1934 155,872 145,827 10,045 
Inc. or Dec.... +54,214 +54,237 §—23 


§Last figures in each group gives difference 
between 1935 and 1934 net receipts. 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are current 





quotations on oak 


flooring in carlots, f.o.b. logical points of 
origin—Memphis and Johnson City, Tenn., 
and Alexandria, La. 

i=x2%y” 38x14” %x2” 36x14” 
Cir. qtd. wht....$89.00 $7 10.00 $57.00 $45.00 
Cir. Gtd. red... 72.00 2.00 49.00 45.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 61.00 52:00 45.00 39.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 54.00 47.00 40.00 39.00 
Clr. pin. wht.... 62.00 52.00 49.00 40.00 
Car. Dats FOG: oo 0s 57.00 50.00 45.00 40.00 
Sel. pin. wht.... 50.00 39.00 40.00 34.00 
Sel. pln. red..... 48.00 42.00 37.00 26.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 43.00 33.00 33.00 30.00 
No. 1 com. red.. 42.00 35.00 32.00 30.00 
Ss ares 27.00 27.00 17.00 17.00 

1x2” %x1\h” x2” 

Cir. qtd. wht....$67.00 $65.00 $75.00 
Clr. qtd. red.... 62.00 60.00 66.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 53.00 51.00 53.00 
Sel. qtd. red.... 53.00 51.00 52.00 
Clr. pin. wht.... 55.00 52.00 57.00 
Clr. pin. red.... 53.00 52.00 52.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 50.00 48.00 48.00 
Sel. pin. red.... 49.00 47 00 43.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 46.00 7.00 40.00 
No. 1 com. red.. 46 00 37.00 36.00 
an, Oe éecenes 25.00 24.00 


New York delivered prices may be shtnined 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
}#-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 
fx-inch, $4.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For }}- 
inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 
fs-inch, $3.50. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD | 





New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Graham-Weir Lum- 
ber Co. has been located at 2511-15 Whittier Blvd., 
by H. A. and L. L. Graham, 

San Francisco—Dependable Building & Cabinet 
Works, 13808 Steiner St. 

San Francisco—Sage & Wilder have engaged in 
millwork business at 2156 San Bruno Ave. 

NEW YORK. Merrick—Hawkins & McCarthy 
Lumber Co.; C., Hawkins and Harry McCarthy, 
proprietors, 

New York 
mil.work. 
proprietors, 


OHIO. Norwood—Calvin A. Peavy has estab- 
lished a hardwood lumber yard on Acme St. He 
plans to market southern Ohio and northern West 
Virginia lumber and will specialize in white oak. 
Wholesale exclusively, making only carload ship- 
ments. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Ace Manufac- 
turing Co., 1011 Diamond St.; manufacturers lock 
corner boxes. 

TEXAS. Houston—Southeastern Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. has been organized by E. D. Mills, Jr., 
formerly with the W. T. Carter Lumber & Building 
Co. and later manager of the real estate depart- 
ment of the American National Insurance Co. at 
Galveston, and a retail lumber yard is being erected 
at Myrtle and Evergreen, 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Kirsmith & O’Connor 
have engaged in lumber business at 125th St. and 
Victory Way. 


City—Bronxdale Supply Co.; retail 
Lewis McCormick and Victor De Maria, 


Incorporations 


FLORIDA. Daytona gr ge Morris Lum- 
ber Co. Directors: M. Austin, J. S. Morris and 
L. F. Law. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
ing Co.; $20,000. 
George E, 
Clinton, 

MICHIGAN. 
Fenkell Ave.; 
ute millwork, 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Evans Lumber Co. In- 
corporators: John Adams, 196 Main St., Hamburg, 
N. Y.; Clement H. Darby, 170 Admiral Road, 
Buffalo, and Helen Batcheller. To maintain and 
operate lumber and timber yards. 


Clinton—Clinton Woodwork- 
Incorporators: Herbert 8S. Child, 
O'Toole, Ernest J. Hopfmann, all of 


Detroit—Kimball 


& Wilson, 2127 
$50,000; 


to manufacture and distrib- 


Brooklyn—Ralph Lumber Co.; $5,000. Care of 
Benjamin Golding, 121 Howard Ave., Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn—Wibro Supply Co.; $5,000; building 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, 


these 
tf. a Bb. 


mill figures being based on shortleaf 


weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended Nov. 30: 
Flooring 
Edge grain— 3-inch 4-inch 
Bé&better ....... (tide eivenews $59.00 $58.00 
hh BGebtaewee eee ee eeaiew a ead 51.00 50.00 
De hecho beneneéatevietpeean 33.00 31.00 
Flat grain— 
DEO nccveveveatescsautes 38.00 38.00 
i - Cevede be eendeakeeurne ee 33.00 32.50 
Dk db écatsee se caeen bee ta.adneen 25.00 25.50 
Ceiling & Partition 
B&better No.1 
Cee, Tee WV scsetenuvernteeed $28.00 $25.00 
Pt te ssxeincwmenevia -- 36.00 31.00 
Boston Partition, }4x4......... 32.00 29.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 
No. 117 No. 116 
RES. cate seneeriennewaene $31.00 $36.00 
Dy ch cease ueeeheacehessecaveanevs 28.50 32.00 
Pe SF scesvecses $oteneednnoenws 25.00 26.00 
means Surfaced, B&better 
5 6 8 10 12 


4/4 ...$4: 00 $50.00 $43.00 $44.00 $51.00 $70.00 
5/4 63.00 68.00 63.00 64.00 68.00 80.00 


Casing & pe B&bet ter 


5 6 8 

fo $50.00 ag 00 $50.00 ene 

DEE car cnmns awe ‘ 50.00 $51.00 

Moldings Discount 

Listed at $3 and under.......... ona ae Mah 47% 

UE De Kaa Cee OL HERA ERR AER CCE OK EO Ane 41% 
Boards and Shiplap 

1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 

Boards, S48, No.1. 034 00 $33.00 $35.00 $48.00 

No. 2.. 17.00 18.00 18.00 26.00 

No. 3.. 11.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 


Shiplap, No. 1.. $32.00 $35.00 


No. 2.. 17.50 18.00 18.50 neue 
No. 3.. 11.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 
Dimension, S48, 16-Foot 

No. 1 No. 2 
DE E cKcvasscernereeudenawereses 25.50 $21.00 
eS wacker eeteseves we 23.00 19.00 
a xeceachknta knee Oneenwesnaks 25.00 20.00 
ee cee ee a 27.00 21.00 
BEGD cecvdseeeseeenestensexeesas 30.00 22.00 

Lath, %x1%, 4-foot 
I eee rrr errr rer ree t per Perret oT $3.75 
ar er er eee rer 3.00 


supplies. Care of Arens, Lyons, Arons & Jobrack, 
50 Court St., Brooklyn. 

Hornell—Hornell W foodworking Corporation; map. 
ufacturers of millwork, 


NORTH CAROLINA. Columbia—Tyrrell Lumber 
Co.; $100,000; to engage in manufacturing and gejj. 
ing lumber and all timber products. Incorporators; 
Ben E, Martin, Columbia; W. A. Williams and Lee 
I. Betty, of Asheville. 

High Point—Guilford Furniture Co.; $50,000. In. 


corporators: Reid Kearns and H. V. Nance. 
OREGON. Astoria—O’Brien Spruce Co.; $2 5,000: 
sawmill and logging. Incorporators: W. P., A, and 
Cc. A. O’Brien. 
Astoria—L. & L. Logging Co.; $10,000. Incorpo. 
rators: Jens Lerback and Nels Lindberg. 


Portland—Portland 
Randolph St.; 
Caples; C. A. 

TENNESSEE, 


Plywood Sales Co., 2320 N. 
$5,000. Incorporators: D. Elwood 
and G. Farris. 
Elizabethton—Tennessee Chair Co,; 


$25,000. Incorporators: C. Lee Richardson and 
L. E. Gordon, 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Everett Timber (Co,: 
$1,500. Incorporators: Joe Wilson; M. A. and Ted 


Knowles. 

Hoquiam—Western Timber Products; $10,000; 
logging and sawmill. Incorporators: Arthur Bf, 
Shellgren, Ira Mechlin and James P. H. Callahan. 

Vancouver—E. W. Barnes Logging Co.; $50,000. 
Incorporators: E. W. Barnes, James L. Conley and 
John Wilkinson. 


Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Fruitdale—R. C, Avent & Sons suc- 
ceeded by O. B. Avent. 





ARIZONA. Benson—Corbett J. Knox Lumber & 
Hardware Co. succeeded by Foxworth-Kiilen Lum- 
ber Co., with headquarters in Tucson. 


ILLINOIS. Brighton—Farmers Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Brighton Lumber Yard; Lucius E. Jones 
is the new manager. 

IOWA. Spirit Lake—James A. Smith Lumber 
Co., of Osage, lowa, has sold its Spirit Lake yard 
to Lloyd G. Smith, formerly of Okoboji, lowa. 

KENTUCKY. Paducah—King Mill & Lumber Co. 
now Roscoe Reed Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN Dearborn—Dearborn Lumber & 
Supply Co., formerly the Hamtramck Lumber Co., 
has been taken over by the recently incorporated 
Dearborn Lumber & Coal Co. Congressman John 
Lesinski is president of the new firm and Joseph 
Matlock is secretary and treasurer. 

NEW YORK. Lancaster—John V. Knauber suc- 
ceeded by John V. Knauber & Son. 

Patchogue—Veda E. bishop, Estate, succeeded by 
George V. Bishop; boat builders. 

Truxton—Muller & Son sold at auction to Karl 
P. Muller; retail lumber, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabeth 
Aydlett succeeded by Aydlett bros. 

Pilot Mountain—Mitchell-Fowler 
succeeded by W. R. Mitchell. 

Troutmans—Brown & Murdock succeeded by Z. B. 


City—T. W. 
Package Co. 
Lumber Co. 


Brown; sawmill and retail lumber. 
OREGON. Florence—Filorence Lumber Co. sold 
to W. J. McCreedy Lumber Co. of Forest Grove. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Marshall Bros. 
Co. succeeded by Marshall Eievator Co.; 2015 Mary 
St.; George F. Marshall, proprietor. Manufacturers 
of elevators. 

West Elizabeth—West Elizabeth Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. has been sold to Robert D. Hoag and 


kdwin Ramsey, who will continue business under 
the same name. This sale eliminates A. Adelman 
from further participation in the retail lumber 
business. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Kingstree, Lane and Sum- 
ter—W. E. Lynum & Co., changed name to Bynum- 
Owen Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Jacksboro—Bowman Lumber Co. sold 


local yard to L. . Peterson and Darrell Hayes, 
both formerly of Mineral Wells, who will operate 
as the Peterson & Hayes Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—W. E. Thomas & Co., foot 
of Mulberry St., succeeded by Thomas Marine Rail- 
way (Inc.); ship builders. 


New Mills and Equipment 


TENNESSEE. Sevierville—Tennessee Chair & 
Table Co. plans rebuilding recently burned plant, 
at cost of about $30,000. 

WASHINGTON South Bend—Charles L. Lewis 
contemplates erecting a lumber mill of 60,000 board 
feet capacity. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of Ass0- 
ciation of American Railroads shows that rev- 
enue — loadings for the two weeks ended 
Nov. 1935, totaled 1,274,833 cars, as follows: 
Forest. pies Toy 54,619 cars (a decrease of 
2,277 cars below the amount for the two w eeks 
ended Nov. 9); coal, 254,958 cars; grain, 62,491 
cars; livestock, 32,546 cars; ore, 22,413 cars; 
coke, 14,963 cars; merchandise, 320,263 cars 
and miscellaneous, 512, 580 cars. The total load- 
ings for the two weeks ended Nov. 23 show 4 
decrease of 59,354 cars below the amount [or 
the two weeks ended Nov. 9. 


Followin 
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F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Following are f.o.b, mill prices of southern hardwoods, from mills in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama: 
Qtrd. Figured Red) 6/4 FAS..... 35.00 | Qtrd. Black Gum— | Plain White Oak—|5/4 FAS..... 54.00|10/4 No. 1 & 4/4 No. 2-A. 18.50|6/4 ....... 30-20-12 
— 8/4 FAS..... 37.00 4/4 13” & Up /4 FAS..... 58.00} Sels ...... 39.00 |4/4 No. 2-B. 13.00]8/4 ....... 30-20-12 
ras 0.00| 19/4 FAS 45.00} 4/4 FAS..... 31.00] “pag 66.00|8/4 FAS..... 67.00|12/4 No — Hick 
4/4 No . 12/4 FAS.... 48.00 | 8/4 FAS..... 35.00 1/2 _* sie 39.00| 5/8 No.1&Sels 21.50] Sels ...... 46.00 |4/4 FAS..... 42.00 4/4 TAS 46.00 
4/4 1  99.00| 4/4 No.1&Sels 23.00] 4/4 No.1&Sels 21.00] 573 Fas. 1°* 45.00 (4/4 No.1&Sels 28.50|4/4 No. 2Com 16.00|5/4 FAS..... 47.00] 9/4 PAS. |”: 56.00 
Sele ----> 5/4 No.1&Sels 26.00 | 8/4 No.1&Sels 25.00 | 3/4 FAS... ”” 51.00 |5/4 No.1&Sels 31.00) 5/4 No.2 Com 19.00 |8/4 FAS..... 50.001 474 No.1@Sels 26.00 
Qtrd. Red Gum— | 6/4 No.1&Sels 26.50 4/4 FAS 59.00|5/4 No.1&Sels 36.00) 6/4 No.2 Com 20.00 |4/4 No.1&Sels 25.00| 8/4 No 1&Sels 36.00 
| FAS..... 7.00| 8/4 No.1&Sels 27.00 | Tupelo— ‘4 vas... 67.00 | 8/4 No.1&Sels 47.00|8/4 No.2 Com 21.00 |5/4 No.1&Sels 27.00] 4/4 No.2 Com 12.00 
4/4 FAS * 58.00 10/4 No.1& 6/4 FAS..... 71.00 |5/8 No.2 Com 15.50 8/4 No.1&Sels 31.00 8/4 No.2 Com 15.00 
s/s FAS... 58.001. .se!8 --s++ 34.00 | 4/4 138” & Up /4 WAS... 88.00 |4/4 No.2 Com 17.50 Poplar— 4/4 No.2 Com 13.00 “ ' 
6/4 TAS... 61.00) 12/4 No.1& FAS ...... 32.00 | 1/2 No.1&Sels 20.00 |5/8 No. 3-A.. 9.50} *°P 5/4 No.2 Com 14.50|Soft Maple W. H. 
1/4No.1&Sels 33.00] Sels ------ 38.00 | 1/2 FAS..... 17.50 | 5/8 No.1&Sels 23.00|4/4 No. 3-A.. 11.50] 474 18” & Up 4/4 wee Pass 
Ht No1&Sels 36.00 5/8 FAS... . 20.00 | 3/4 No.1&Sels 26.50|4/4 No. 3-B.. 8.50 Pnl & W ide Beech, Log Run—| 4 77177" 36-26-16 
6/4 No. 1&Sels 38.00 Plain Sap Gum— 4/4 FAS 5.50 4/4 No.1&Sels 30.00 Mixed pra cS eee 85.00 15/8 ....... 30-20-10 oo epee 36-26-16 
8/4 No.1&Sels 43.00 . 5/4 FAS 27.00 | 5/4 No.1&Sels 34.00 4/4 13 to 17” 4/4 coves 38-23-13] e774 77°77 °° 37-27-17 
4/4 13 to 17 6/4 FAS..... 27.00] 6/4 No.1&Sels 43.00|4/4 Snd_ Wy. 17.00} FAS & Box DO crete s-95-401 oe? gs 
Plain Red Gum— FAS & Box 5/8 No.1&Sels 14.50] 8/4 No.1&Sels 54.00 | 4/4 No. 3-A.. 11.50) Bas. ..... 74.00 16/4 ....... 41-26-13 | Qtrd. Szeamese, 
Bds .....- 5.00 | 4/4 No.1&Sels 17.50] 5/8 No.2 Com 15.50| 4/4 No. 3-B.. 8.00/474 FAS..... 54.00 | 8/4 ....... 45-30-15]. Lox 
4/4 FAS..... 50.00) 5/8 FAS..... 24.00 | 5/4 No.1&Sels 19.00] 4/4 No.2 Com 18.00] Magnolia— 8/8 TAR...2 77.00 B oreseees n3T-2T-14 
5/4 FAS..... 54.00| 4/4 FAS 29.00 | 6/4 No.1&Sels 20.00] 5/8 No. 3-A.. 9.50 “ey 4/4 Clr. Saps 41.00 | Cottonwood— Plain Sycamore 
6/4 FAS..... 56.00|5/4 FAS 31.00 | 4/4 No.2 Com 12.00] 474 No. 3-A.. 12.00|4/4 FAS..... 41.00/4/4 Saps & 4/4 13 to 17” Lox ie a 
1/4No.1&Sels 29.00] 6/4 FAS....: 34.00 | 5/4 No.2 Com 12.50| 474 No.3-B.. $50|9/4 FAS..... 43.00| ‘Sels ...... 34.00| ox Bds.. 63.00|5/8".... -28-18- 9 
5/4 No.1&Sels 34.00] 5/8 No.1&Sels 17.00 | 6/4 No.2 Com 12.50 6/4 FAS..... 44.0018/4 Saps & 4/4 FAS... .. 28.00|4/4 1.0.00. 29-19-11 
6/4 No.1&Sels 36.00| 4/4 No.1&Sels 19.50| 4/4 No.3 Com 7.50 | Qtrd. Red Oak— 8/4 FAS..... 45.00) Sels ...... 45.00 | 4/4 No.1&Sels 20.00|5/4 .....-. 32-22-12 
4/4 No.2 Com 17.00] 5/4 No.1&Sels 22.00 4/4 FAS..... 63.00|10/4 FAS.... 53.00)4/4 No.1 Com 26.00 | 474 No.2 Com 15.00 a ctncens 33-23-13 
Gam |s/1 Nor Scoe 1458 | ted. White Onke—] 4 Nowteinia 42.00] 17/4 FAS; $5 9818/4 No.1 Gam 2808 en ten [Willen 
‘ els 4 Yo.1 Com Elm, illow— 
Qed. Sap 5/4 No. 2 Com 12.50| 4/4 FAS..... 73.00} Plain Red Oak— 5/4 No.1&Sels 30.00 Bune) antl hea” " le pa... 37.00 
4/4 FAS..... 31.00] 6/4 No. 2Com 12.50| 4/4 No.1&Sels 50.00 | 5/8 FAS..... 37.00 | 6/4 No.1&Sels 31.00|4/4 2-A C a Tea 30-20-10 |4/4 No.1&Sels 27.00 
5/4 FAS..... 34.00]4/4.No.3Com 7.50] 4/4 No.2 Com 24.00|4/4 FAS..... 50.00|8/4 No.1&Sels 32.00 (Bung) <ve SOOBTT/E o5 0005 30-20-11|4/4 No.2 Com 14.00 


























ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


If page number does not appear opposite name, display advertisement will be found in a previous issue 














ON | 
Alderman & Sons Co. D, W... 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co..... ‘ 


American Logging Tool Co... 14 
American Lumber & Treating 


Co 
American Steel & Wire Co.. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.. 12 
Angelina County Lumber Co... 
Angelina Hardwood Co....... 
ee 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.. 
Arkansas Lumber Co........ 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau... 6 
Armstrong Cork Products Co 6 
Associated Lumber Mutuals... 
Ris & Co.. BH Gc oc cect 57 
Atlantic Lumber Co......... 


Babcock Co., W. W., The.... 47 
Balsa Wood Co. Inc., The.... 14 
Barber Asphalt Co., The...... 

Bay De Noquet Co.......... 

B. C. Spruce Mills, Ltd...... 

Bell Lumber Co............. 
ee 59 
Bentley Lumber Co., J. A.... 
Biles-Coleman Lumber Co.... 
Bloedel Donovan Lbr. Mills. . 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., The. 


Bradley Lumber Sales eg 72 
Bratlie Bros. Mill Co........ 
Brown & Co. Geo. C........ ‘ 
"Ss 5 eae 
Buck, Frank eo: ee 72 


Builders Commercial Agency.. 62 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Co.... 37 


Caddo River Lumber Co..... 6 
Casein Mfg. Co., of America, 

. RRR REA aie he eal ae: 49 
Celotex Co., The............ 


Certain-teed ay: Corp... 73 
Chapman & Co., A. D 

Chapman & ne a Lbr. Co... 58 
Christiansen Co., C. M....... 
Cisar Brothers.............. 62 
Clancy Co., Leon............ 
Clay Equi yment ar 
Clover Valley Lumber Co. . 12 
— Lumber & Creosoting 


Continental Steel re 
Coronado Hotel ............. 53 
Crater Lake Lumber Co...... 59 
Crosby Lumber & Mfg. Co.. 
Crossett Lumber Co. . 


Crowell & Spencer Lbr. Co., 
hebiwietectvieswbes 4 

Davenport Hotel. ..... ee 59 

— Stark & Brown Cypress . 

Dis a ici aie ete Sareea aa Ea 5 

Dierks Lumber & Coal Co.. 6 

Disston & Sons, Inc., Henr 

~ + aon de Nemours & 

Dyke Bice cet 

Enterprise Co, The........ an 

Ethel Lumber Co............ 49 


Exchange Saw Mills Sales Co. 41 


Firestone Tire & RubberCo.. 2 
ee Red Cypress 


Pia undkieu cnet ened ues 37 
a4 5, Se eee 12 
Ford Motor Company........ 13 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. ... 
Fordyce Lumber Co......... 6 
Frantz Manufacturing Co.... 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc.. 6 
Gilchrist-Fordney Co........ 45 


Glidden Co., The............ 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The... 
Griffith Stave Co., Geo. C.... 58 


Henderson-Molpus Co....... 
Hill-Behan Lumber Co....... 
Hines Lumber Co., Edw...... 
Holland Lumber Co E. M.... 
Holiemdem, Te... .... cece. 14 
Holley-Terrell Lbr. Co., ...... 37 
Holt Hardwood a Bee | 


Holt Lumber Company...... 4 
Homochitto Lumber (ge 55 
Oe errr 58 
Hotel McAIgim...........600- 
Hotel Whitcomb............ 
Huss Lumber Co............ 62 
Insulite Company, The....... 
International Harvester Co... 74 
SE BOs 6 vn ss canicesnne 14 
Jackson & Tindle, Inc........ 
Jackson Lumber Co.......... 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co. . 
Johns-Carroll Lumber Co 


Johns-Manville.............. 11 
Johnson Lumber Co., C. D.. 5 
Jones Lumber Co............ 

Kent Machine Co........... 72 


Kerry & Hanson Floorin 
Keystone Steel & Wire +. ge 

King & Thurston............ 45 
King Lumber Co., The....... 


Kinzel Lumber Co .......... 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co........ 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co........ 14 
Kneeland-McLurg Flooring Co. 38 
Kurth Lumber Mfg. Co...... 


Lacey & Co., James D........ 14 
Lackey Lbr. Co., 8. E........ 48 
Lennon Wallpaper Co........ 
Libbey-Owens-F ord Glass Co. . 
Lindsey Wagon Company.... 72 
Long Lake Lumber Co 


Eve Werte Ch... 6 cesncvssss 
Lowe Brothers Co., The..... 
Lumbermen’s Credit Assn.... 61 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
ietsevenrcsasadesee ces 14 
eee 62 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. 

of Rabestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Marietta Paint & Color Co. 10 
Mathieu, Limited, J. A....... 
Mauk Seattle Lbr. Co.,....... 
Meadow River Lumber Co... . 
Menominee Bay Shore Lbr. Co. 
Menominee Indian Mills..... 6 
Meridian Lumber Co., Ltd.... 4 
Metropolitan Building Co.... 
M ~_ee Lumber 


BEESON re 8 
Milcor Steel Co. ........... 
Mills Lumber Co. of Ga., Inc. . 
Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H.. 72 
Moore Dry Kiln Company.. 

Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co. 
National Dry Kiln Co........ 
National Lead Co........... 8 
Nelson & Co., Gilbert........ 62 
Newman Lumber Co., J.J.... 
Nicholson File Co........... 73 
North Bangor Slate Co...... 55 


Northwestern Cooperage & 
DE SD osc cecseesicss 


O’Brien Varnish Co., The... . . 
Oconto Company............ 
Ostrander Railway & Timber 


Peavy-Moore Lbr. Co....... 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co.... 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. . 9 
Pittsburgh Steel Co.......... 
Polson Lumber & Shingle Co.. 
Putman, Chas E............ 


Ranetite Mfg. Co............ 
a. ~yaennnenees Underwriting 


ee 


Red ‘Cedar Shingle Bureau.... 73 


Red River Lumber Co., 
Rib Lake Lumber Co........ 
Richard Shipping Corp....... 
Robbins Flooring Co........ 
Roddis Lbr. & Veneer Co.... 
Roofers Group Page......... 
Roosevelt Hotel ............ 
Ruberoid Co., The........... 


St. Morits Hotel............ 
Sallis Lumber Co............ 
Samson Cordage Works...... 
Sawyer Goodman Co......... 
Seal-All Clip Co............- 
Schuette Co., Wm........... 
Sewall, James W............ 
Shevlin Pine Sales Co........ 
Shimer & Sons. Inc., 8. J..... 
Sisalkraft Co., The.......... 
Smith, Inc., H. i eae 
Smith Lumber Co., Ralph L.. 
Solvay Sales Corporation Ae 
Soule Steam Feed Works..... 
Southern Lumber Co......... 
Southern Pine Ass’n.......... 
Spain & Co., H.M.......... 
Spokane Pine Products Co.. 
Standard Lime & Stone Co. 
Stange Lumber Co.......... 
Stanley Works, The......... 
Stephenson Co., I 
Stevens, Chicago, The. . 
Sumter Lumber Company, Ine. 


Taylor Hotel, Wm........... 
Tennessee Eastman ee 
Thunder Lake Lumber Co.... 
Toledo Guaranty Corp., The.. 
Tremont Lumber Company... 
Trout Creek Lumber Co 
Twin City Lbr. & Shingle Co. 


Vanlandingham, Walter...... 
Von Platen-Fox Company.... 


Webster Lumber Co., H. E... 
Weidman Lumber Co........ 
Wells Lumber Co., J. W...... 
Weyerhaeuser Sales a 
White River Lumber sy, gad 
Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co.. 

Williams & Voris Lbr. Co..... 
Winton Lumber Sales Co..... 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. 
Wisconsin-Michigan Lbr. Co. . 
Wisconsin-Michigan Page... . 
Wood Conversion Co........ 


Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co... 
Zimmerman., F, M.......... 


Directory of Products Advertised in AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be feel on following two pages. 
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complaining about low prices on straight files. 


AMERICAN 


to close down last week for a few days, but on the market. 
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cars of commons, ° ° 
Warren, Ark 
. r Hardwood operators are fairly well satis- Birmingham, Ala. 
(Continued from Page 59) fied with the volume of business. With sur- Southern Pine manufacturers have noteg 
these items are considerably under produc- plus stocks for the most part covered by a slowing down in business, especially in re. 


tion costs. Average prices are $4 to $5 orders during the current month, prices have tail yard orders, which as a rule are for 
under a year ago, and while operating costs firmed on practically all items. 
have been reduced by increased volume, yet men are now asking from $1 to $3 more for steady increase in volume, these being for 
mill operators cannot break even at present all items of gum and FAS red oak than they WPA projects, and grades used in Govern. 
low levels. All of the large pine mills in this did 30 days ago. With rainfall 
part of the State are paying the old Code above normal so far this year, the operators Retailers have reduced quotations on short. 
minimum wage of 24 cents an hour and are believe the usual winter rains will further leaf dimension. Lower grades are sluggish 


Several mill mixed cars. Shipments for car-to-jobs show 


inches mental undertakings are becoming scarcer, 


giving their employees from 45 to 48 hours cut down low log supplies and mill produc- and weak. Nos. 1 and 2 shortleaf dense qj. 
of work each week, against 25 to 36 hours tion and that stocks on sticks will bring mension, rough and surfaced, advanced $2, 
a week during the same period last year, but from $3 to $10 more next spring. Hardwood while No. 1 shortleaf as well as dense grades 


none of the smaller operations are paying the flooring prices are far from satisfactory, but declined $1. Many mills are refusing to ge) 
Code wage. Rain caused several small mills only certain surplus items are being forced at prevailing prices. Operators are reluctant 

Mills furnishing dimension to cut their best timber at today’s lumber 
the small operators are fairly busy, though and other specialty stock report good order’ price level, and delivery on specials is slow, 


Many items of No. 3 bring only $2 less than 
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Bi—West Virginia Spruce 


C—Northern Hemlock wis consin-Michigan 

Ci—West Virginia Hem- ' tenement ac 
ock issell Lbr. 

puNormern coaar | TEney Bie AE 

Antrim Iron Co.......... abe E—Southern Yellow Pine 

Bay De Noquet Co....cd F¥—Cypress 

Christiansen Co., C. Alderman & Sons Co., 
oneness re acd eae f 


Hines Lbr. Co., Edw..abe Angemns County Lobr. 


Holland Lbr. Co., _ . -@Sb. sanreesnnseues +e 

—F*7 era acd Arkansas Lumber Co. -e 
Holt Lumber Co...... cd SEs. Bae. Cc accvsaraveses 
Jackson & Tindle, Inc.abe Bentley Lbr. Co., J. A..e 
Kerry & Hanson Flooring Bradley Lbr. Sales Co....... e 

ERAS praeeicemties.: abd mvese Ge, Bi Bocccecse e 
Kinzel eh: Eien éeeunes ac Burton-Swartz Cypress 
Mathieu, Ltd., J. A...abk Dh, veleabuadsameenaees 
Menominee Bay weve” Chapman & Dewey 

Se era Bee Gis csccceoces f 
Menominee Indian Mills. be Clancy Co., Leon........ e 
Northwestern Cooperage Colfax Lbr. & Creo- 

Lbr. Co., The..abcde COG Geicccescnescce e 
Oconto C ompany ark a iar cd Conroe Lumber Co...... e 
Rib Lake Lbr. Co....acd Crow ell & Spencer Lbd. 
Roddis Lumber & Ve- Oe 

Ge Gk week ore rie as ac Dibert, Stark & Brown 
Sawyer Goodman Co...ad Cypress > ee f 
Shevlin Pine Sales Co...a Ethel Lumber Co....... e 


Stange Lbr. Co........ ac Exchange Sawmills Sales 


Stephenson Co., I....abed ee eS ee 
Thunder Lake Lbr. Florida Louisiana Red 
ee ee acd Cree Gis stessacees f 
Toledo Guaranty Co. ablel vr Lbr. Industries, 
Von-Platen-Fox Co....ac i, can eeenenendenen ® 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. Gilchrist. Fordney Co...e 
Saale aimcach ken wae ajlmrs Henderson-Molpus Co...e 
Wigecasta Land & Lbr. Hill-Behan Lbr. Co......e 
WM. Cevetcedsednnees acd Holley-Terrell Lbr. Co......f 


Bee satan a Magnolia. .! Christiansen Co., C. M.abdhm 
Basswood .b Maple(Hard Cisar Brothers....... adhimnqg 
Beech ....c ndSoft).m Dibert, Stark & Brown 

Birch eed seal eens n Cypress Co., Ltd...... cil 
Cherry . rep ar re. Ethel Lumber Co......... ino 


Chestnut. t Tupelo ...q Exchange Sawmills Sales 
r Co. 


Cottonw’d.g . “Se 2. Sayers mno 
= eween ? Deselen ‘ Fordyce- Crossett Sales Co..in 
Hlkory” Mahogaiiy ¢ > Lumber —— 
ppine: sere ih. nah aperaieaseannn 

alsa ----@  srill-Behan Lbr. Co....ino 

Alderman & Sons Co., Hines Lbr. Co., Edw. ..adhmn 
eee: noq Holland Lbr. Co., E. M.abdhm 
Angelina Hardwood Co. -ni Holt Lumber Co........ bdhm 
Antrim Iron Co......... edmn Jackson & Tindle, Inc. .bedhm 


Atlantic Lumber Co...acgin 
Balsa Wood Co., Inc., The..u *@t¥ & Hanson Flooring | 


Bay De Noquet Co. dmn we ete eeeeee m 
Bradley Lbn Sales Co.. -bdmn eee ERE CPx csccxccces dmn 
Bruce Co. E. L....abchijimno Kneeland-Bigelow Co....... — 
Chapman & Dewey Luthi & Co., F. C.......0. 
Lumber Co.. . aghimnp Maisey & Dion...... sitions 


SASH, DOORS, COLUMNS, Red River Lbr. Co. 
MILLWORK Spokane Pine Products Co. 
Clay Equipment Corp. 

Dyke Bros. PACKAGE TRIM 
Hill-Behan Lbr. Co. 

Red River Lbr. Co. Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co., Inc. 


Bradley Lbr. Sales Co. 
WINDOW, DOOR FRAMES Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. 








Kinzua Pine Mills Co. Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 














Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co., Inc. Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 


Homochitto Lumber Co..e 
Huss Lumber Co........f 


Jackson Lumber Co..... e 
Jeffreys-McElrath 

. Si Serer rrrr sy e 
Johns-Carroll Lbr. Co...e 
SOUGG FO. CPs cccccsees e 
King & Thurston....... e 
King Lbr. Co., The......e 
Kurth Lumber Co....... e 





Lackey Lbr. Co., S. E...e 
nites werneeed Co., 


ae tar. Co., gd. o..@ 
Peavy-Moore Lbr. Co...e 
Peavy-Wilson Lbr. Co..e 
Baltes TRS. Coc. cccccess e 
Smith, Inc., H. Dixon...e 
Sumter Lumber Co., Inc.e 
Tremont Lumber Co...ef 
Trout Creek Lumber Co.e 
Vanlandingham, Walter ....e 
Wier Long Leaf Lbr. Co.e 
G—Arkansas Soft xe 
Caddo River Lbr. Co.. 
Crossett Lbr. Co....... = 
Dierks Lbr. & Coal Co. - 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales 


a ssisekuanenhoerass 
Fordyce Pe. eee zg 
Frost Lbr. Industries, 
Southern Lor. Go......-6 


Schuette Co., Wm..... ais 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Meadow River Lumber 

De sueaene see cumute bdfmno 
Menominee Bay Shore 

Ba GA cccesessss abdhmn 
Menominee Indian Mills 

Ret RR I: mn 
Newman Lumber Co., 

cshenncawmice acijmnopq 

Northwestern Cooperage & 

BI Gk nndeenedbenncee mn 
Oconto Company...... bdhmn 
Peavy-Moore Lbr. Co..in 
Rib Lake Lbr. Co....... edmn 
—— Lumber & Veneer 


Sawyer Goodman Co...bdmn 
Stange Lbr. Co.......... dmn 
Stephenson Co., I....... edmn 
Thunder Lake Lbr. Co.bdhm 


ee Guaranty Corp., The 
$oebenCCnreeses ceens abemno 


SHINGLES 
Northern Cedar 





Bay De Noquet Co......... a 
Bratlie Bros. Mill Co....... 
Holley Terrell aa. Co.. 
Holt Lumber Co....... 
Mauk Seattle Libr, cn. 
sGenonatnse Bay Shore 


eee eee eeeeee 


wane Lbr. & Shingle ‘Go. .b 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements will be found on preceding page. 
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pm Winton Lumber Sal 
B—Northern Sprace SOFTWOOD LUMBER CO. vsceeccesoee -SAMMM 


H—Aromatic Red Cedar P—California Pine 
Bradley Lbr. Sales Co..h Q—California Sugar Pine 
Brown & Co., Geo. C...h R—Redwood 


Bruce Co., E. L. ......h Clover Valley Lbr. Co..p 





J—Fir Hill-Behan Ubr. Co......r 
K—Spruce (Engelmann) Michigan-California 
L—Spruce (Sitka) ee q 
M—Western Red Cedar Red River Lumber Co.pq 
N—Western Hemlock Smith Lbr. Co., Ralph 
O—Port Orford Cedar Lk seevetsvernenwead pqo 
B C Spruce Mills, Ltd...k 
oy Donovan Lbr. j S—Idaho White Pine 
BEES coccessccsseecece T—Ponderosa Pine 
Booth-Kelly Lbr. Co.....j od 
Bratlie Bros. Mill Co. “im U—-Western Larch 
Crossett-Western Co.....j ——_ Copper Min- 
Exchange Sawmills Sales " C ccnwnmenecaawd t 
lb muah adctametnabicatekas jkmn Biles- Coleman Lbr. Co., 
Hill-Behan Lbr. Co...... J NO, . ainicacn aren care aie t 
Johnson Lumber Co. Exc Sones Sawmills Sales 
* Renee jin __ RRR RE eee eae st 
Mathieu, Ltd., oe Hill- Behan Lbr. Co......t 
Mauk Seattle Lie Co.jmn Ivory Pine Co. ...ccccecs : 
Mumby Lbr. & Shingle Kinzua Pine Mills Go... 
Ck 6a0eCactese wnemek jmn Long Lake Lbr. Co. pe 
Ostrander Railway & Mauk Seattle Lbr. Co...st 
Teer Gi sccncceeecse j Michigan-California 
Polson Lumber & Lumber Co....cccccess pt 
ee i jmn Schuette Co., Wm..... ais 
Smith Lbr. Co., Ralph Shevlin Pine Sales Co.qt 
ck peesciaracnne eae jkno Spokane Pine Products 
Twin City Lbr. & D secoe dane wteeeveed st 
ok See jm Twin City Lbr. & 
Vanlandingham, Walter ..jkm Shingle Co. .....-cce- st 
bed 4 erhaeuser Sales Weyerhaeuser Sales 
er Perr ajmst Pek. ccuceeae eden 
White River Lumber Winton Lumber Sales 
Ok ncaceene re wews jkmn CU. <nescecksnenus jkmst 


HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Tremont Lumber Co....ching Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co...¢ 
Von-Platen-Fox Co.....abdhm Griffith Stave Co., Geo. C...e 


Weidman Lbr. Co....abdhmn Holt Hardwood Co...... -bde 
Williams & Voris Lbr. Co..ino “—7 & Hanson iene 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. eee eee d 
Roa edm Kneeland- Bigelow Co.......: d 
Wisconsin- ‘Michigan Lbr. a McLurg Floor- 
Yawkey-Bissell Lbr. Co. “dma a. ioe Cooperage & 
Lumber Co., The....... er 
Beech ....... i itcinetd ienaiaiadd a Peavy-Moore Lbr. Co.. 
in “peange bakeense ee Robbins Flooring Co..... ii 
SEE 6cccccceesscsoecevenodl Roddis Lumber & Veneer 
EY : xwneate ayn ferrat Sveum _ eae tneres ‘aeeilebial 
tt eeeeeeeeeeees Stephenson Co., I.........abd 
Alderman & Sons Co., Tremont Lumber Co..... +0 
i, _ eee cde Vanlandingham, Walter ...de 
Bradley Lbr. Sales Co....... e Webster Lumber Co., H. E..¢ 
ee Gh, We Riccccscces< ade Wells Lumber Co., J. W..bd 
apm & Dewey romney Williams & Voris Lbr. Co...¢ 
xchange Sawmills Sales Wigeenete Land & Lbr. abd 


eee eee ee ee eee 
eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


Frost Lumber Industries. ...e i Me Bissell Lbr. Co. ..bde 


MILLWORK, FRAMES, SHINGLES, PACKAGE TRIM, ETC. 


Northwestern Cooperage & Winton Lumber Sales Co...b 
ee eee a Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co..8 

Oconto Company ........... a WOOD FLOOR B BLOCKS, 

Polson Lumber & Shingle Co.b J PL 

Putman, Chas. E...... . .....b Bradley Lbr. Sales Co. 

Rib Lake Lbr. Co..... snot Robtine Flonring Ce. 

Step Hg ~ “T. ree Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co. 


Twin City Lbr. & Shingle Co...b TRELLIS, LAWN AND 
Vanlandingham, Walter ....b GARDEN FURNITURE 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.....b Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co. 
White River Lbr. Co..... . 2 eb Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 
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December ( # 1985 


No. 2 Plans for Federal and State building 
programs promise a large demand for lum- 
per, but contracts have not yet been awarded. 
Railroads are slowly increasing their orders, 
put most go to small mills, though a few are 
placed with larger operators. 


shingles.—Red cedar shingles have been 
declining. Some orders for delivery by water 
route carry prices of from 35 to 70 cents per 
square higher than present list. 


Hardwoods.—Lumber is in fair demand; 
calls for cypress, white oak, ash and beech 
take the lead. Partly dry gum and poplar 
are being shipped for kiln drying. Higher 
grades of oak flooring have advanced, but 
No. 1 took a decline of $2. Buying of floor- 
ing is largely of small lots for shipment 
direct to job by truck. Southern soft and 
hard maple flooring are in good demand and 


AMERICAN 





Jacksonville, Fla. 


Southeast Trade—Despite the approaching 
inventory season, demand for both domestic 
and export shipment continued good. Sub- 
stantial shipments of hardwood are being 
exported, much of this going to European 
ports. Unfilled orders are expected to keep 
the industry geared from 25 to 40 percent 
above the 1934 levels. Continued increase in 
shipments to European countries is indi- 
cated. South American and Asiatic business 
appears likely to continue in substantial 
volume. 


Red Cypress—Demand continues very strong 
for all sizes of stock. Good demand for thick 
uppers is reported. Heavy timbers, for rail 
and other industrial construction, are being 
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Cypress Shingles—Demand in Florida is 


taking a substantial proportion of produc- 
tion. Tampa and Miami have both recently 
repealed 
opening large markets in these centers, for 


their shingle restrictions, thus 


both roofing and side-finish. 


Southern Pine—Fine weather has facili- 
tated manufacturing and shipping, with both 
domestic and export demand continuing 
good. The slump ordinarily developing dur- 
ing the period immediately preceding inven- 
tory has been felt to some extent, but much 
less than in other recent years, and an early 
and substantial pick-up is expected. 


Hardwoods—Mills are reported to be busy 
getting out heavy orders booked following 
the furniture shows. Plants ordinarily wait- 
ing until after the holidays to place orders 
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remain about $10 under northern maple; most 
orders are for second grade, 
well as the clear being slow. 


low grades as standing depleted 


handled in considerable volume, yard busi- 
ness also being very satisfactory. 


Notwith- 
stocks on some 
mills are handling orders expeditiously. 


items, 
tracts, 


are sending out inquiries in substantially 
greater volume than usual. 
generally as a good augury for volume con- 
to be booked 


These are taken 


in the early future. 
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BUILDING PAPER 


Ruberoid Co., The 
Sisalkraft Co., The 


CEDAR CLOSET LINING 
Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark. 
Bruce Co., E. L. 

Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 
CEMENT REINFORCING 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


CEMENT 
WATERPROOFING 
Abesto Mfg. <<" 
Ranetite Mfg. Co. 


COLORS IN OIL 
National Lead Co. 


CORRUGATED SHEET 
METAL 
Milcor Steel Co. 


FENCE AND FENCE POSTS 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Continental Steel Corp 

Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co, 


GATES—Steel 

American Steel Wire Co. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
eystone Steel & Wire C 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. a 


ACCOUNTA 
Nelson & Con al Gilbert 


ET RAISERS AND TIMB 
ESTIMATORS — 


Lacey & = James D. 
Sewall, James W. 

Spain & an H. M. 

FINAN 

Builders ,_ — Agency 
Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 


FOREIGN BROKERS 
Richard Shipping Corp. 


AXES AND 
TOOLS sea 
American Logging Tool Co. 


BATTERIES 
Menon Tire & Rubber Co. 


ELTS AND ACCESSORTES 
Mantattan Rubber Mfg. Div. 
Te rt avbestos - -Manhattan, 


BRAKE LINING AND 
ACCESSORIES 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


CUTTER HEADS 
Shimer & Sons, Inc., 8. J. 


DOGS, SET WORKS, ETO. 
Kent Machine Co. 


BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, ETC. 


GLASS 

Dyke Bros. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


Mileoe Steel Co. 


METAL LATH 
GLUE—Waterproof 
Casein Mfg. Co., of America, Milcor Steel Co. 
Inc., The 
HARDWARE—Builders’ NAILS 
Frantz Mfg. Co. 
Stanley Works, The 


INSULATIO Pittsburgh Steel Co 
Armstrong Cork Products Co. OVERHEAD DOOR 
Celotex Co. EQUIPMENT 


Certain-teed Products Corp. 
— an Oy 
ohns-Manville 

Standard Lime & Stone Co. PAINT, ENAMEL, 


7 VARNISH 
Wood Conversion Co, Glidden Company 


Lowe Brothers 


Frantz Mfg. Co. 


LADDERS 

Babcock Co., W. W. 

LINSEED OIL 

Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. 

National Lead Co. 

LOG CABIN SIDING 


Bratlie Bros. Mill Co. 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 


LASTER B 


PLASTER LATH 
Johns-Manville 
Milcor Steel Co 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


Stanley Works, The 


L_ CORNER BEAD 
Continental Steel Corp. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 


< -o Paint & Color Co., 
ne 
peer biog ened Lg The 


Certain teed ee Corp. 
National Gypsum Co. 


Red River Lbr. Co. 
Sawyer Goodman Co. 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 


POSTS—Steel 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


Continental Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


PRICE CARD MOULDING 
Zimmerman, F. M. 


ROOFING CLIPS 
Seal-All Clip Co. 


ROOF COATING—Cement 
Abesto Mfg. Co. 

Barber Asphalt Co., The 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Ruberoid Co., The 


ROOFING, SHINGLES, 
SIDING—Asbestos, Asphalt 
Barber Asphalt Co., The 
Carey Co., The Philip 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Johns-Manville 

Ruberoid Co., The 


Kinzua Pine Mills Co. Pittsburgh Steel Co. ROOFING—Slate 

Red River Lumber Co. PLYWOOD AND VENEERS North Bangor Slate Co. 
METAL Accuses DOORS Hill-Behan Lbr. Co. 

Milcor — Mauk Seattle Lbr. Co. ROOFING—Stoel 
METAL anLawes Northwestern Cooperage & Continental Steel Corp. 
Milcor Steal Co. Lbr. Co., The Milcor Steel Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES AND SERVICES 


FRUIT—CITRUS INSURANCE 

Foote, H. D. Associated Lbr. Mutuals 
HOTELS a s Mutual Cas- 
Benson ault 

Coronado Rankin- Benedict Underwriting 
Davenport Hotel Co. Co. 

Hollenden OFFICE BUILDINGS 
Lennox Metropolitan Building Co. 
McAlpin OFFICE SUPPLIES 
to - Buck & Co., Frank R. 
Stevens Fisher, S. E. 

Whitcomb 


William Taylor & Co., 


at STAIN vam ‘ey mead 


DuPont de Nemours Co., Inc., 


Grasselli Chemical Co. 


TIMBER SALES AND 
PURCHASES 
Suttles, N. D. 


TERMITE 
EXTERMINATORS 
Bruce Co., E. L. 


UucTs— 
Railroad Ties, Poles, Piling 
Timber Products, Lumber, 
Fence Posts 
American Creosoting Co. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


DRY KILNS AND 


ACCESSORIES CHEMI 

Moore Dry Kiln Co. Solvay Sales’ Corp. 
National Dry Kiln Co. INJECTORS, VALVES 
DRY KILN CONTROL Soule Steam Feed Works: 
INSTRUMENTS 

Moore Dry Kiln Co. LOAD BINDERS 
National Dry Kiln Co. mentee Logging Tool Co. 


ELECTRIO MOTORS LOGGIN 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL WIRE 
& CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co. National 


FILES 
Nicholson File Co, 


FIRE TY acces 


EQUIPMENT 
yon ny Logging Tool Co. 
Lindsey Wagon Co. 


LUMBER LIFTS 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
ry Kiln Co. 


Co. 
International Harvester Co. 


PORTABLE SAWMILLS 
Kent Machine Co. 
Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H. 


roves PLANT EQUIP- 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Enterprise Co., The. 
SAWMILL MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Enterprise Co., The. 

Kent Machine Co. 

Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H. 
SAWS, ENIVES. TOOLS 
Atkins & Co., E. 


Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry 
Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H. 
Nicholson ba sa 


FF Ake PL 
restone tire . Rubber Co. 


SASH CORD 

Samson Cordage Works 
SOUND-DEADENING 
MATERIAL 


Celotex Co. 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Insulite Co., The 
Johns-Manville 

Wood Conversion Co. 


STAINED SHINGLES 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


WALL BOARD 


Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Insulite Co., The 
Johns-Manville 

Wood Conversion Co. 


WALL PAPER 
Lennon Wall Paper Co. 


WALLSEALERS AND 
PRIMERS 


Casein Mfg. Co. of America, 
Inc., The 
National Lead Co. 


WHITE LEAD 
National Lead Co. 


WINDOW FRAMES—Metal 
Clay Equipment Corp. 


American Lumber & Treating 
Co. 

Colfax Lumber & Creosoting 
Co 


Crosby Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
Crossett-Western Co. 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. 
Hill-Behan Lbr. Co. 


WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


Tennessee Eastman Corp. 


STEAM FEED 
Soule Steam Feed Works 


TIRES 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


TRACTORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
VENEER DRYING 
MAC 4 

Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
WAGONS—Log 


Lindsey Wagon Co. 
Love Wagon Co, 


WELDING WIRE, 

WIRE Bore 

FITTINGS AND SLINGS 
American Steel & Wire Co, 


















a How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
: In Classified Department 












iniseebecousennenton H 
! Two consecutive issues.........- 55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
| Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 

Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines, 

No display except the heading is 
permitted, 


Heading 


Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 
One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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December 7, 1935 











WANTED 











WANTED | 








Too Late To Classify 


LBR. CONSULTANT WHO KNOWS ALL PHASES 


Of retailing lumber can solve your problems and 
make your yard profitable. Charges reasonable. 
‘Address “L. 73,” care American Lumberman. 


INVENTORY BOOKS AT ™% PRICE 


Our book contains 48 pages, bound with tag cover, 

with filing blanks and index printed on front page. 

Size, and length of all standard goods, printed in. 

Page size 114%4x7%. 

Only 25 cents copy postage paid. 

FARNHAM STATIONERY & SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


CARPENTER APRONS 
Write for samples and prices. 


THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED 


Employees 


























WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


Must understand operation of planing mill. Salary 
second consideration: ability first. Yard located 
Southern Missouri. Wonderful climate. Good town. 
Wonderful school facilities. If you are not a “top- 
notcher” do not apply. 

Address “P. 32,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MAN BETWEEN AGE 25 AND 35 


To handle sales desk for Southern Yellow Pine 
Wholesaler catering to retail yard and industrial 
trade; must be experienced and capable of aggres- 
sive sales methods soliciting business through com- 
mission salesmen which are already established. 
Address ‘P. 56,” care American Lumberman. 





FOREMAN FOR LARGE CHICAGO 
Retail and wholesale yard. State experience, age 
and give full particulars. 
Address “P. 66," care American Lumberman. 


EXECUTIVES—IF YOU CAN QUALIFY FOR 
Positions earning $3,600 or more, our personal and 
confidential service quickly locates suitable open- 
ings. NATIONAL EXECUTIVES ASS'N, 423 Ven- 
dome Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


WANTED: ASSISTANT MANAGER 


We are interested in contact men who can qualify 
as experienced in lumber yard work. Must under- 
stand record keeping, estimating, etc. 

Address “P. 48” care American Lumberman, 











Salesmen 


TO COMMISSION MEN! 
NEW 72c COAST TERRITORY OPEN 


We now have open a number of territories and 
would like to make connections with reliable com- 
mission salesmen. 

Address: MORRILL-STURGEON LUMBER CO., 
Yeon Bidg., Portland, Ore. 








WANTED: SALESMAN 
For Pacific Coast lumber in 72c territory. 
good representation for a good concern. 
Address “P. 37” care American Lumberman 


COMMISSION LUMBER SALESMEN 
Wanted to sell direct to large builders and other 
consumers. Car-lots only. All Southern Pine and 
West Coast items. Territory east of Mississippi 
and North Ohio Rivers. Fine opportunity. Con- 
fidential. 

Address “P. 60," care American Lumberman. 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
Small Oregon sawmill and cut-up plant cutting 
soft-textured Ponderosa pine, wants representation 
in the east and middle west. 
Address “P. 62,” care American Lumberman. 


Want 











A PROGRESSIVE, LIVE WEST COAST 


Shipper wants some active representatives in East- 
ern Territory. Will be given close co-operation on 
commission basis. 

Address “P. 64,’ care American Lumberman. 


Employment 


SITUATION WTD.—MANAGER RET. LBR. yp. 


I am looking for a Live Retail Lumber Concern 
who needs a Live Manager. I have had 10 years’ 
experience, and together with my knowledge of ac. 
counting and office management, can assure yoy 
of an efficient and profitable yard, and a good vyol- 
ume of business through sales experience. Age 35, 
Can furnish references. Reasonable salary. Good 
future main object. Am in position to take charge 
immediately. 
Address “P. 71,” care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WTD. IN NEW ENGLAND OR N, y, 


Millwork and lumber estimator, detailer, able to 
take measurements on job. 44 years old, ambitious 
and a pusher; able to take charge of construction 
or supt. of special millwork plant; understand 
woodworking machines. 20 years’ experience, 
Address “P. 63,’ care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT 


Go anywhere. Good experience in both 
small yards. Employed on same job 








Age 36. 
large and 


number of years. Desire better connection. Have 
some hardware experience. Can handle large yard 
or superintend string of yards. Protestant. Good 


education. 
Address “P. 69," care American Lumberman, 


POSITION WTD.—MANAGER OR BOOKKEEPER 


6 yrs. experience; age 25; married; excellent refer- 
ences. 


Address “P. 42” care American Lumberman. 








SALESMEN NOW CALLING ON LUMBER TRADE 


To sell the hardware for overhead type garage 
door. In reply state territory covered, experience 
and references. 

F. BLOCKI Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 





Employment 


MANAGER, WITH 25 YRS. EXPERIENCE 


Is open for a position. Can handle any part of any 
ordinary yard. 
Address “No. 87” care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


12 years’ experience as manager, in yard handling 
fir, western pine, yellow pine, coal, cement, paint, 
wire and fence post. Can figure my own esti- 
mates and rough plans. Good bookkeeper and cul- 
lector. I am 40 years old, married. Can furnish 
best ref. 

Address “N. 96," care American Lumberman. 


WIDELY EXP’D YELLOW PINE LUMBERMAN 


Offers mill, group of mills or wholesaler with mill 
output, exceptionally competent selling services. 
Record will stand closest investigation. 

Address “P. 26," care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER-PLANING MILLWORK SUP’T 


Nine years full charge plant doing high-class mill- 
work. Can estimate; take work from plans, detail 
bill into mill. Might invest some. 

Address “P. °31,” care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN—SALES MANAGER—OR BUYER 


25 yrs. experience mill, wholesale, retail, all woods, 
principally Pacific Coast export and domestic yard 
stocks, car material, factory, industrial. Unusually 
large acquaintance Pacific W. mills. Have 
bought and sold lumber all over U. S. and foreign 
countries. Single—now located Pacific Coast but 
will go anywhere. Fully capable; finest references 
Address ‘‘N. 46,”"" care American Lumberman. 


NOW EMPLOYED YARD MANAGER 


With excellent record desires to make change; 
married; 38 years of age; 15 years experience; 
executive ability: can invest. 

Address “P. 46” care American Lumberman. 


OPERATING SUP’T OPEN FOR POSITION 


Or will take position as yard foreman. Thoroughly 

experienced—competent, and reliable—good hard- 

wood inspector—excellent reference—go anywhere. 
Address “P. 64° care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WTD. BY MILLWORK EXECUTIVE 


























Of wide experience. Listing, selling, estimating, 
billing, detailing. Road or office. Fast and ac- 
curate. Available Jan. ist, 1936. References. 


Address “P. 61,” care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS JOB 
Mill or factory. 20 yrs. exp. in both hard and soft 
woods. A-1 ref. Go anywhere. 
J. C. BRIGHT, Beverly, W. Va. 








WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 


Furniture factory; thoroughly competent and ex- 
perienced. 


Address ‘‘P. 51". care American Lumberman. 





EMPLOYED MANAGER DESIRES CHANGE 


Proven record in both sales and profits. 12 years 
one point Al ref. 


Address “P72,’" care American Lumberman. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 


wishes change; successful record; middle west pre- 
ferred. 


Address “P73,” care American Lumberman, 








POSITION WANTED 
Retail manager and sales representative. 20 yrs. 
experience. Proficient in all departments. Execu- 
tive and creative sales ability A-1 references. 
Address “P. 55,” care American Lumberman. 





Lumber and. Dimension 


GOOD SHORTS, WHITE PINE OR IDAHO 
Pine, surfaced. 
Address “P. 67,"" care American Lumberman. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


~ 


383 ACRE RANCH IN RIPLEY ¢9., MISSOURI 


Well watered—unencumbered—largely in pasture 
and meadow—healthy location—independent life— 
safe investment. Will exchange for lumber yard 
or for yard lumber on standard grades. This will 
bear closest investigation. 

Address “P. 27," care American Y.umberman. 


RETAIL YARD—SMALL MIDWEST CITY 


Wis. Preferred. Address “P. 59,” care American 
Lumberman, : 


Timber and Timber Lands 


CAN MAKE QUICK DEAL ON LARGE TRACT 


Of Timber, located anywhere in the South, ff 
worth the money. Give full information first letter. 
N. D. SUTTLES, P. O. Box 181, Jacksonville, Fia. 


Used Machinery 


WANTED: GOOD USED SAWDUST SIFTER 
And compound mixer. 
Address ‘“‘P. 68," care American Lumberman. 
WANTED: CHAIN MORTISER 


Sash Sticker, for cash. 
W. R. ZEIDLBR, Edmonton, South, Alberta 
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